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&@ who was to ſucceed him, ſeemed to * 
offer the Malecontents a favourable Op- 
portunity to ſtir. up freſh Commoti- 
ons. However it was not attended 
a= With any ill Conſequence. Leiceſter's 
Party was ſo humbled, rhat they were no longer in a 


(4) This was in reality the fourth King of this Name, there 
having been three-Edwards in the time ot the Saxons, For this 
Reaſon, in ſpeaking of this and the two following Edwards, by 
the Name of Edward I, II. III, it was uſual to add Poſt Con- 


aver, after the Conqueſt, but by degrees that Addition was o- 
itted. e 


Vor: IV. 3 Condition 


— 


2 The Hiſtory of EN GLVLAN D. Vol. IV. 
1272. Condition to lift up their Heads. And altho' ſome reſt- 5 

leſs Perſons ſhou'd have laid hold of this JunRure to diſ- © 

turb the Peace of the Kingdom, the good Opinion the wit 

Nation had entertained of Edward would have rendered Pri 

their Projects impracticable. This Prince had ſhined with 

great Luſtre, during the latter Part of his Father's Reign. 

The Victory of Eveſham, the ſubduing the Rebels of 

Eh, and his Clemency to them after he had reduced them, wa 

were ſtill freſh in the Minds of the Engliſh, and filled them Ch 

with Eſteem and Admiration for his rare Qualities. They his 

did not doubt but he would employ all his Talents in the 

ſettling the Peace and Tranquillity of the Kingdom, which mi 

| had received ſuch violent Shocks in the two foregoing So 

| Reigns. So that far from being inclined to favour the I. 

Mlalecontents, they ſhowed an extreme Impatience to ſee fo 

their new Sovereign, building on him alone all hopes of their cu 

The Ba- future Happineſs. Altho' Eda d was ablent, and they had ot 

e ergo not even heard from him, yet all the Barons with one Con- pa 

Edward ſent ſwore Fealty to him. At the ſame time they wrote him be 

tho ab- Avery reſpectful and {ubmiſhive Letter, inviting him to Cl 

ſent. come with all ſpeed and take Poſſeſſion of the Throne of ſi 

> his Anceſtors. In the mean while, they aſſembled ax in 

London, in order to commit the Regency of the King- 1 

dom to ſuch as ſhay'd be deem'd the moſt capable of it. fr 

Their Choice falling upon the Archbiſhop of Tork, and | © 

the Earls of Cormvslt and Cheſter, the Parliament which Þ|f V 

met quickly after, confirmed all the Meaſures that had 1 

been taken to preſerve the Peace of the Kingdom. | V 

This Parliament was compos'd not only of the Lords P 

2 and Tem poral, but alſo of the Kzights of the 

| 


Shires, and Repreſentatives of the principal Boroughs and 
Cities. The tame thing had been praftis'd under the Go- | 
vernment of the Earl of Leiceſter, during the late King's 
Captivity. But theſe Aſſemblies had not been convenꝰd 
by a lawful Authority. 'I'ſhall not ſtay to examine whe- 
ther before the Time J am now ſpeaking of, the Com. |} 
mont had a Right to ſend Repreſeutatives to Parliament. 
This is a Point full of Difficulties, and which has not 
pet been thoroughly clear'd up. I ſhall content my — 
r * —— — GD Ea with 


* 


Book IX. 9. EDWARD l. 3 
with ſaying, it can't be denyed that they enjoy'd this 1272; 
d Privilege in the Reign of Edward I, and from thence 
forward have continued to do fo without Interruption 
1. Ito this Day, 1 880 . 
f 3 Edward purſuing his Voyage without knowing what Edward 
was doing in England, ſafely arriv'd in Sicily; where aue, in 
Charles of Anjou receiv'd him with all the Reſpect due to — 
his Rank and Merit. At Aeſſina it was that he heard of 
the Death of the King his Father, at which he appear'd 
much more concern'd than at the Death of John his eldeſt 
Son, the News whereof was brought him at the ſame _ 
Time. From Sicily he ſet out for Rome, where he ſtay'd 3 5 
ſome Days, to viſit the new Pope, who was his parti- 
cular Friend, and had attended him to Paleſtin, in qualit7 
of Legate. After this he took the Road to France, and 1273. 
paſs'd through Burgundy. As he had the Reputation of Heis be. 
being a Prince of great Valour and Bravery, the Earl of U 
Chalon, who valued himſelf upon the ſame Qualities, de- ment ar 
' $ fir'd his Preſence at a Tournament which was to be made Chalon.; 
in the Country, and even ſent him a ſort of a Challenge. 
Though a King of England might honourably decline 
meaſuring Swords with an Earl of Chalon, Edward ac- 
cepted his Challenge without a Moments heſitation. He 
was apprehenſive no doubt, of injuring his Reputation, 
in Caſe he refus'd it. Neither cou'd the Pope's Letter, 
which His Holineſ5 ſent him to divert him from his Pur- 
poſe, prevail with him. Some Hiſtorians pretend that the 
Burgundians did not uſe all the fair Play requiſite on ſuch = 
Occaſions. They tell us that the Tournament was turned 
into a real Fight, wherein the Eng/iſh got the Better, 
and which was call'd, The little Battle of Chalon. 5 
As Edward was croſſing France, he thought he cou d He viſirs 
not diſpenſe with taking a turn to Paris, to pay a Viſit % King 
to King Philip who gave him a very honourable and civil of en, 
Reception, and receiv'd from him Homage for Gwienze. . hence goes 
After which, Edward came to Bourdeaux, where the ro Gut- 
Vaſſals of that Dutchy did lim Homage. Some ſay, that ene. 
Gaſcon de Moncade, Viſcount of Bearn, wou'd have a- ,, 1 
voided doing Homage, and that he was taken into Cuſto- | 
OY waeWwWwo | RL : 


— 
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1273. dy at Bourdeaux, where he was come to meet the King. 
But altho' it be true, that the Viſcount promis'd not to 

lea ve the Court of Edward without his Conſent, it is 

certain however that his Difference with the King related 

Aa bur not to the Homage of Bearn. The Collection of Publick 
II. 2 Act evidently makes appear that the Diſpute was about 
quite another Affair. The Matter was decided at Limo- 
ges by Accurſus a famous Civilian then in the Service of 


the King. 


1274 As ſoon as Edward had ſettled his Affairs in Guienne, 
He arrives he came into England where he was received with all polj- 
in Lng- ſible Demonſtrations of Affection and ReſpeR, as having 

 acquir'd freſh Merit by his late Expedition to Paleſtin. A 
few Days after his Arrival he was crown'd together with 
Eleanor his Queen, in the Preſence of Alexander III King 
of Scotland, the Duke of Bretaign and all the Peers of the 

Realm. Hiſtorians tell us, that on occaſion of this So- 
lemnity, five Hundred Horſes were let looſe about the 


land, and 
is crown'd 


Field, which were liberally given to ſuch as cou'd catch 
them. | 0: 1 1 


He ſends The new King's firſt Care, after his Coronation, was to 


Commiſſi- 


„ers i make ſtrict Inquiry into the Affairs of the Kingdom. To ; 


che ſeveral that Purpoſe, he appointed Commiſſioners to go through 


4 Qa_ a — — a tw a. HE 


1 


Counties. the ſeveral Counties and take exact Information concerning = 


the Fiefs held of the Crown, and the State they were in. 


They were likewiſe order'd to examine into and puniſh 


the Miſdemeanours of the Magiſtrates, who for ſome 
Time had but too much abus'd their Authority in op- 
preſſing the Subjects. This firſt Step produc'd a won- 


derful Effect among the People. It was plain from thence, 


that the King intended to govern in a very different Man- 


ner from his Father and Grandfather, and every one ex- 
pected with Aſſurance the happy Fruits of the Maxims 
he was following to preſerve himſelf a Reign of Peace and 
Tranquillity. It was abſolutely neceſſary for Edward to 
make himſelf eſteem'd and fear'd by his Subjects, that no 
Domeſtick Troubles might obſtruct the grand Deſigns 


to chaſtiſe 


the prince he had in his Head, The Firſt, and that which chiefly 


— — ws — — 


of Wales. poſſeſo d his Thoughts, was the chaſtiſing an | 
; Prince 


Book It, 9. EDWARD I. 


prince of Wales. This Prince had plainly enough diſ- 
covered, during the late Troubles in England, how dan- 


getous a Neighbour he was, ſince he had been ever ready 
d 


to countenance the Exgliſb Malecontents. Had it not been 


for him, the Earl of Leiceſter wou'd never have riſen to 


It 


df 


2 chat Height of Power; neither would the Earl of Gloceſter 
have become ſo formidable, without Lewellyn's Aſſiſtance. 
7 The Conduct of this Prince on theſe and ſeveral other 


Occaſions, had caus'd Edward to reſolve to diſable his 


Enemy from doing any more Miſchief. But the preſent 
2 Circumſtances of the Times, and his Voyage to the Holy 
| Land, had conſtrain'd him to defer the putting his Pro- 


ject in Execution. Lewellhn was not ignorant of it. He 


12.74, 


conſider'd Edward as his greateſt Foe. But the Precau- 
tions he took to ſcreen himſelf from his Reſentment, 


had a quite contrary Effet, ſeeing they furniſh'd the 


King with a Pretence to attack him. 


I have obſerv'd before, that old Lewellyn, Grandfa- 
ther to this Prince, was become Vaſſal and Tributary to 
Henry III; and that his Succeſſor did Homage to him for 


all Wales, Although from that Time the Velſh had made 


ſome Struggles to throw off their Yoke, even co the of- 


T2739 :: 5 
TheReaſon 
of the Har 
with 
Wales. 


fering to give themſelves up to the Pope, they had never 


been able th ſucceed, In ſpire of the Troubles in Eng- 


land during the late Reign, the Crown continued to reck- 


on among her Vaſſals the Prince of Wales. Immediately pub Ag. 
after the Death of Henry III, and before the Return of 11.26. 


Richard, Lewellyn was ſummon'd to appear and do Homage 
to theablent King, but he made no manner of Account 
of the Summons. His Refuſal was the] Reaſon that the 


new King prefently after his Arrival, order'd him to be 
ſummon'd a fecond Time, to come and do him Homage, 


and ro aſſiſt at his Coronation as Yaſal. Lewellyn alledg'd 


Reaſons to be excus d. He pretended that the 77 had 


not kept the late Treaty of Peace, and that they had com- 
mitted on his Frontiers ſeveral Outrages, for which he de- 
manded Satisfaction. To take from him this Pretence, 
the King nominated Commiſſioners who had Orders to ad- 
zult all Things, and at the fame Time, bg ſummon'd him 


agaig 


6 


1275. 


the Pope, to try to divert this Blow. The Means he 


his own Country. Edward uot being to be put off thus, I 
ſent him a peremptory Summons, which the Welſh Prince 


inſiſt upon the Place, pretending that he was oblig'd to do N 


to this. But a ſudden Illneſs, which ſeiz'd him as he | 


forward nothing cou'd prevail upon him to truſt himſelf | 
in the Hands of a Monarch whom he look'd upon as | 
his (worn Enemy. After ſeveral fruitleſs Summons, the i 
King found at length that a more effectual Method muſt 


| Neighbours, he was contented with citing Lewe!/ys be- 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
again to appear and do him Homage. This third Sum- 
mons was no more regarded than the former ones. In 
the mean while, Lewe/lyn, having been inform'd that the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury was going to excommunicate t 
him and put his Territories under an Iuterdict, wrote to 


made uſe of to bring the Court of Rome into his Intereſts, | 
were ſo effectual, that the Pope forbad the Archbiſhop to 
act againſt him, as long as he offer'd to do Homage in 


did not think fit to diſobey, He wou'd however {till 1 


Homage only to the King in Perſon, and that on the 
Borders of the two Kingdoms. Edward readily conſented 


was ſetting out from Shreuubury, caus'd the Homage to | 
be deferr'd to another Time. Afterwards Lewel/yn re- 
pented of the Advances he had made. And from thence | 


be taken. However as he was willing to ſettle the Affairs 
of the Kingdom, before a War was enter'd into with his th 


fore the Parliament, which was to meet tht beginning of 
the next Year, The Welſh Prince appear'd not. He al- 
ledg'd in his Vindication, that the King having ſhown 
on ſeveral Occaſions an extreme e againſt him, r 
he cou'd not truſt his Perſon with his declar'd Enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, he poteſted, that he was ready to do him 
Homage in his own Country, if the King would ſend 
Commiſſioners thither to receive it, or elſe in ſome third 
Place, where he might be without Danger. He offer'd 
moreover to come into the King's Territories, provided 
he would let him have in Hoſtage the Prince his eldeſt Son, 
with the Earl of Gloceſter, and the High Chancellor. So 


arrogant an Anſwer ſerv'd only to confirm Edward in 


— — — 


the 


OO” OP 
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the Reſolution he had taken. He diſſembled the Matter 1275. 
bowever, that he might not interrupt the Seſſions of the 
* Parliament, which was employ'd in Affairs of great Im- 
portance; namely, in enacting excellent Laws, for the. 
ſecuring the Peace and Liberties of the People, as well as 8 
the Immunities of the Church, and Privileges of the Clergy. 1 
hey were called, The Statuies of Weſtminſter. 1 ; 
As ſoon as the Parliament broke up, the King ſeriouſly 1256. 
applied his Thoughts to the War, which he had reſolv'd Edward 
to carry into Wales, in order to puniſh the Diſobedience CE rhe 
of Lewellyn. Whilſt he was making Preparations, it hap- Sor een 
2 pen'd that ſome Briſtol-Men took a Veſſel, on Board of | 
2 which was one of the Daughters of the late Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who was going to Lewellyy, to whom ſhe had been 
2 contracted. The Prince demanded his Wife, and the 
2 King having refus'd to ſend her to him, he perceiv'd he 
had nothing to expect but a War. And indeed as ſoon 
as Edward had taken all his Meaſures, he conven'd the 
Peers of the Realm, who paſs'd a Judgment againſt Lew- 
- Felln, declaring bim guilty of Felony ; upon which the 
War was prochim'd. Lewellyn was ſorry then that he 
had puſti'd Matters fo far. To divert the impending 
storm he humbly ſued for Peace, and at the ſame Time, 
Jintreated the King to let him have his Wife. Both his 
Requeſts were denied, unleſs he would bind himſelf to 
make Satisfaction for all the Damages he had done to 
the Borders of Exgland during the late Wars; a Condi- 
tion which he wou'd not agree to. The War therefore 
as begun; but was not carried on very warmly the 
irſt Campaign. J Ei 
In the Beginning of the next Spring, Edward having 1277. 
drawn together a great Number of Forces, put himſelf 1 


t the Head of his Army and march'd into the Enemies . 


ountry. He caus'd there a very large Way to be cut 
hrough a vaſt Foreſt, opening by that Means a Paſſage 
o the very Center of Wales. Before he made any ſur- 
her Advances, he built the Caſtles of Flint and Rutland, 
hich ſecur'd him an Entrance at all Times, and a Re- 
eat in Cale of Neceſſity. As the Melſb were not able 


7.85. 


1277. 


Who Ab- 


wits 10 
hard 
Jer m,. 
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to face him, he advanc'd further, and drove them to the 


Mountain of Szowadon, which was their uſual Sanctuary 
when purſued by the Engliſh. At the ſame Time his 
Fleet attack'd the little Iſſe of Angleſey, which made but 


a ſlight Reſiſtance. 
Lewellyz finding it was not in his Power to oppoſe ſo 


formidable an Enemy, ſaw himſelf oblig'd humbly to ſue | 
for Peace, which was not granted but on very hard Terms. 
He was conſtrain'd to bind himſelf to pay Fifty Thou- 
ſand Pounds Sterling, for the Expences of the War. 
| Moreover Edward having reſtor'd to him the Iſle of Au- 


gleſey, it was agreed, that for the future, he ſhou'd hold 


it of the Crown of England, under the yearly Payment 
of a thouſand Marks. He promis'd likewiſe to give en- 
tire Satisfaction to David his Brother, who had fled for 
Refuge to the King, and deliver'd Hoſtages for the Per- 
formance of his Word. The Haughtinels of the Prince | 


1278. 


Act. Pub. 


II. 91. 
Edward 


 reflores the 


Hoff ages. 
"Ibid + 


created alſo David, Brother to Lewellyn, Earl of Denbigh, | 
and to attach him to the Intereſts of England, he gave 
him to Wife a rich Engliſh Heirels. 5 1 
The happy Iſſue of the War with Wales was immedi- 

ately follow d by the Acquifition Edward made in France, 
of the Earldom of Ponthien and Montrevil, fallen to the 


1270. 


The Karl- 
dam of © 


1 Ponthieu 


| 


Falls ro 


Lim. 


of Wales being pretty well tam'd by ſo mortifying a 
Treaty, Edward was contented for this Time with the 
Honour of the Victory. He generouſly reſtor'd the 
Hoſtages, and forgave him the Sums he was bound to 
pay. However, he caus'd a Grant of the Iſle of Au- 


and did him the Honour to aſſiſt at his Nuptials. He 


Queen his Wife, by the Death of the Queen of Caſtile her 


Mother, who was in Poſſeſſion of it. But to obtain of 


the King of France the Inveſtiture of that Fief, he was 
oblig'd to confirm the Treaty which the King his Fa- 
ther had made whilſt he was detain'd in Captivity by the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and to renounce, as he had one, all 
Chin 10 _Aajea ud Nerwereye Te referv'd however ty 
5 3 yea 


gleſey to be made to him, which nevertheleſs he was not | 
to enjoy, but in Caſe Lewellyz died without Heirs. Af- 
ter this, he deliver'd him up the Lady he was contracted to, 


— 92 
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yearly Rent of Thirty Pounds out of the Revenues of 1279. 
E Normandy, apparently as an Acknowledgement that it once 
/ belonged to his Anceſtors. | | 

This Affair being ended, Edward ſeriouſly ſet about Th T-w$ 
Fpurting the Coin to rights, which had been very much 5 = 

altered and adulterated during the Troubles of the 1 
Reign. Upon Information that the Jews were chiefly con- coiuing. 


ſ cerned in this Buſineſs, he cauſed all that were in the King- 
dom to be ſeized in one Day, that the Guilty might not 


006 TW» 7» 


the 


yh Nor. IV. 


T eſcape. 
; Hundred and eighty of them, convicted of clipping and 
coining, or putting off falſe Money, received Sentence of 
Death, and were executed without Mercy. 5 
An Affair of another nature, but of no leſs Importance 3,77 of 
to the Publick, furniſhed the King with a freſh Oppor- Mort- 
tunity to ſhow his ReloJution to reform the Abuſes which Main. 
had been introduced into the Kingdom. The prodigious 


Which done, after a ſtrict Examination, two 


increaſe of the Riches of the Clergy and Monaſteries, had 
been for a long Time a Subject of Complaint, without 
any one being able hitherto to find out an effectual Me- 
thod to put a ſtop to a Thing ſo prejudicial to the State. 
The Barons, who had exacted from King John the Char- 


ter ſo often mentioned, had taken Care to inſert a Clauſe, 
| expreſily forbidding all Perſons to alienate their Lands to 


the Church. But this Prohibition, as well as ſeveral o- 
thers, had not been well obſerved. The Complaints up- 


on this Head were renewed in the Beginning of this Reign. 
Jin which every one thought he had Reaſon to hope all 
q Grievances would be redreſſed. 


It was demonſtrated to 
the King, that in proceſsof Time, all the Lands would be 


in the Cl/ergy's Poſſeſſion, if People were ſuffered to go 


on to alienate their Eſtates to the Church. And indeed, 


the Church never dying, always acquiring and never aliena- | 


ting, it could not be but that her Riches ſhould increaſe 
immenſely, and in the End all the Lands of the Kingdom 
would be in her Hands. Edward having maturely con- 
ſidered this Affair, ſummoned the Parliament, and pro- 
poſed the making a Law to reform this Abuſe. The Pro- 
poſal was received with Joy, and a Statute was made 
EE whereby 


1280. 
The Sta- 
tute of 
Quo War— 
tanto. 
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whereby all Perſons were forbid to diſpoſe of their Eſtate! 


to Societies which never die, without the King's expreſ? 
Conſent. This Statute was called the Statute of Mori 
main, becaule it was intended to prevent Eſtates from fal, 
ling into Dead Hands, that is, Hands of no Service it 


the King and the Publick, without hopes of their evil 
changing their Owners. 

The Parliament which met the next Year, being deſi. 
rous to redreſs another Grievance, unadviſedly opened 4! 


Door to a Greater. During the Troubles of the two late 


Reigns, ſeveral Perſons had appropriated to themſelves 
Lands which belonged not to them. The Crown it ſell 


had been a Sufferer by this means. To remedy this Evil, 
and to give every one his Due, the Parliament paſſed an? 


A which in it ſelf was very juſt. It imported that all 
who were in Poſſeſſion of the conteſted Eſtates ſhould b& 


| obliged to ſhow how they came by them, and produce! 


The R ins 
males an 


ul uſe of it. 


their Title before the Judges, in order to be examined into. 
This Statute from the Engliſh Word Warrant, was ſtileck 


Quo Warranto, as much as to ſay, an Act which ſerves fork 


a Foundation or Security of the Poſſeſſion. So that the! 
Quo Warranto, is properly a Right to demand of any Perſon, 


by what Harrant or Title he holds the Eſtate in diſputs.} 


This Regulation was juſt and neceſſary : But the King, 
miſled by ill Advice, and a Defire of heaping up Money, 
made uſe of it, contrary to the Deſign of the Parliament, to 
oppreſs his Subjects. As he was ſenſible, that among the 


great Number of People who held their Lands of the, 
Crown, it could not be but that many of them had loſt} 


their Titles, he was reſolved to take Advantage of their 
Misfortune, under Colour of putting the Statute of Quo 
Warranto in Execution. To that End he publiſhed 2 


Proclamation enjoining all Perſons that held Lands of the, 


Crown, to lay their Titles before the Judges of the Realm. 


This Proclamation was looked upon as the Source of af 
very great Grievance, And indeed, thoſe that were at- 
racked the firſt, and could not produce their Original, 
Titles, though they proved a Poſſeſſion of a long . 

ſaw themſelves conſtrained to pay large Sums to the King, 

| 4 to 
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Javing made his Appearance before the Judges, was re- 
Huired to ſhow the Title, by Vertue whereot he held his 
ef, Lands. He made Anſwer, by drawing an old ruſty Sword 

Four of the Scabbard, and ſaying to the Judges, This is the 


3» This I will keep it as long as [ live. So bold an Anſwer 


quite contrary Effect. The King found by it how diffi- 
cult it would be for him to pillage the Nobility, on fo fri- 


| bd encies. He faw plainly that there were {till among the 

Barons, thoſe that were no leſs ready to run all Risks in 
Defence of their Rights and Properties, than they who 
Ihved in the Time of John and Henry III. Beſides he 
knew) from thence, how unjuſt his Pretenſions appeared 


Conſiderations having induced him to revoke his Procla- 
mation, the People expreſſed their Joy ar it in ſuch a man- 


this Oppreſſion. On the other hand, the King's Mo- 


he the Blame of all that was Odious in his Conduct, and at- 
tributed to him the Honour of having reformed what was 
amiſs by his Prudence. What Glory ſoever this Prince 
had acquired by his Victories, his Conqueſt over himſelf 
upon this Occaſion gained him more Honour than all his 


which he comes to diſcover the Unreaſonableneſs of. 
Theſe domeſtick Employments were interrupted by the 


© made a freth Attempt to ſhake it off, but it ſerved only to 
hurry him down the Precipice. Three Things eſpecially 


Vox. IV. C 2 engaged 


; Inſtrument by which my Anceſtors gained their Eſtate, and 


ſeemed likely to involve the Earl in Trouble; but it had a 


Fvolous a Pretence, without falling into great Inconveni- 


in the Eyes of the People, as indeed they were. Theſe 


ner as plainly ſhowed how much they were provoked at 


CY) deration turned more to his Advantage than his Injuſtice | 
be had done to his Injury. His Subjects calt oh che Adiniſtry 


J warlike Exploits. It is infinitely leſs glorious for a So- 
| vereign to ſubdue Provinces and Kingdoms which belong 
not to him, than to deſiſt voluntarily from a Pretenſion | 


Il 
n $0 have their Eſtates continued to them. This Grievance 1280. 


ould have gone much further, had not a Stop been put Bold Reply 
Fo it by the Courage of the Earl of Warrey. The Earl 9, ="! 


Warren. 


128. 


Reyolt of Lewellyn, This Prince, not being able with- War with 
out extreme Regret to bear the Yoke of the Engliſh, Wales. 


12 
1281. 


Wiallns. 
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engaged him in this Enterprize. The firſt was the reſtleſs © 
Temper of David his Brother. What Precaution ſoever © 
Edward had taken to ſecure his Affections by heaping ſe- 
veral Favours on him, this Prince never ceaſed ſpurring | 
on his Brother to take up Arms, in order to free himſelf 
from the Subjection he was in. He thought himſelf par- 
ticularly concerned in the Matter, becaule, as Lewellys had 
no Children, he was his Heir apparent. The ſecond '? 
Thing which made Lewellyn incline to War, was a cer- |! 
tain Prophecy of the famous Merlin. The Welſh fancied |? 
they ſaw in this Prediction, that Lewellhn was deſtined |? 


to wear the Crown of Brutus the firſt King, as they 


Pome of the whole Ifle of Albion. This Notion | 
ad taken ſo deep Root in their Minds, and even in Lew- | 
elhyn's himſelf, that they built upon it, as upon a ſure | 
Foundation. The third Thing, which was the only | 
one alledged by Lewellyz, was founded on certain Grie- 


vances, a Liſt whercot he deliver'd to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was come to try to perſwade him to 
Peace. lf theſe Grievances, of which an Hiſtorian * has 
given us the Subſtance, were real, it is certain that this 
Prince had but roo much Reaſon to uſe his Endeavours 
to throw off the Yoke impoſed upon him. But Edward 


refuſed to hearken to his Complaints. This hard Uſage 


convinced Lewellyy, that a vigorous Defenſe was the only | 


means which could free him from a Subjection which he 


looked upon as a real Servitude. He took up Arms there- 
fore in order to ſhake off this galling Yoke, and having 
ſurprized the Lord Clifford, the King's General, on the 


Fcontiers, he flew ſeveral of his Men, and took him Pris 


ſoner. After this he penetrated further into the Engliſh 


Territories, where he committed great Ravages, and de- 


feated the Earls of Northumberland and Surrey, who had 


Edward 

marches in 

Perſon a- 
ainſt the 


Welſh. 


been ſent into thoſe Parts to put a ſtop to the Progreſs of 
nn, . wt 

It was a great Mortification to Edward, that his Troops 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be worſted by the Welſh. 
However, in hopes of being more fortunate himſelf, he 


drew 


* They are in Powel's Chronicle of Wales, p. 336. ; 
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drew together a numerous Army, to go onge more and 
tame the Fierceneſs of Lewellyn. Wyhilſt his Troops 
were on their March towards the Borders of Wales, he 
wont and paid a viſit to the Queen his Mother, who was 
; retired to the Nunnery of Ambresbary, This Princeſs, Falſe Mi- 
7 prejudiced in Favour of the late King her Husband, , belt ale 
brought before the King a Man who pretended to have 


received his Sight at the Tomb, and by the Interceſſion 
of Henry III. She imagined no doubt the King would be 
pleaſed with it. Bur ſhe was very much ſurprized to 


1282. 


tributed to 
Henry III. 


bear him ſay, that he was ſo well perſwaded of the Juſ- 
7 tice and Probity of the late King his Father, that he did 
not queſtion in the leaſt, but that if it had been in his 
Power, he would rather have deprived the Impoſtor of, 
than reſtored him to his Sight, 


Edward having made but a ſhort ſtay with the Queen 


bis Mother, went and put himſeclt at the Head of his Ar- 
| my. He entered Wales without meeting with any Oppo- 
| ſition, Lewellyn being retired to the Mountain of Snow- 


don, where he had poſted himſelf fo as he could not be 


attacked. Not at all diſheartned at this Obſtacle, Ed- 


ward reſolved to inveſt the Enemy, by ſecuring all the 
Avenues, through which he might make his Eſcape. No- 


thing could more fully demonſtrate the great deſiie he had 


of ſucceeding in his Undertaking, than a Project of this 


Nature, which none of his Predeceſſors had ever ventu- 


red to attempt. To that Purpoſe, after he had fortified all 
the Poſts, he cauſed a Bridge of Boats to be made over 


the River Mennay, over againſt Bangor, that he might 
paſs ſome Troops likewiſe over into the Iſle of Angleſey. 


After which, foreſceing that the Blockade would be of 


long Continuance, he left the Management of it to Roger 


1283, 


Mortimer, and went and waited the Iſſue of it inthe Caſtle 


of Rutland, which he had ordered to be built during the 


late War. In the Station Lewel/yz was in, he would 


doubtleſs have tired out the Patience of his Enemies, if 
an unexpected Accident had not induced him to deprive 
himſelf of that Advantage. Some of the Engliſh that 


were in Augleſey having paſted the Bridge above mention- 


ed, 


14 
1283. 


Lew ely n 


vangquiſh'd 


and jlam. 


Act Pub. 
II. p. 224. 


Vis Head 
ſiet upon 
the Tower. 


Edward 
becomes 
Ma ſter of 

4 ll Wales. 
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ed, in order to go and view the Country, were attacked 
by the Welſh, and ſo cloſely purſued, that the greateſt ? 
Part were ſlain or drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
Iſland. This ſmall Advantage made Lewelhn imagine 
that Heaven began to declare in his Favour, and that the 
Prophecy of Merlin was going to be accompliſhed. Poſ- 
ſeſſed with thoſe flattering Hopes, he deſcends into the 
Plain, in order to give the Engliſb Battle, not conſidering 
the Inc quality of his Forces. But he quickly found how * 
groundleſs his Expectations were, ſince in the Battle where-⸗ 
in he had raſhly engaged, he was ſlain on the Spot, aſter hge 
had beheld his Army entirely routed, In his Pocket were 
found ſome Letrers in Cypher, by which ir appeared that | 
he held very good Intelligence in England; but Edward 
did not think fir to examine ſtrictly into the Matter. 
However, to ſtrike a Terrour into thole that had held Cor- 
reſpondence with this Prince, he commanded his Head 
crowned with Ivy, to be expoſed to view on the Walls of 
the Tower of London. From whence it might be gathered, | 
what Subjects were to expect from the King's Severity, 


ſince a Sovereign Prince was treated in that manner. 


Such was the End of this Prince, deſcended from Kho- ' 
derick_the Great, of whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, and 
from one of the moſt antient Royal Families in Europe. 

With him expired the Liberty of his Nation, The Welſh, 

_ diſcouraged by the Death of their Prince, and their De- 


feat, and being no longer able to reſiſt, Edward became 
with Eaſe Maſter of their whole Country, which he diſ- 
tributed, for the moſt Part, amongſt his Officers and 


Courtiers, reſerving to himſelf only the Sovereignty and 


| He puts 


David, 
Lewel- 
lyn's Bo- 
ther to 
Death. 


fortified Places. 


Some time after, David Brother of Lewellyn, roving 
up and down the Country, had the Misfortune to be taken 


by the Engliſh, and ſent to Rutland, where the King till 
remained. It was to no Purpoſe that he earneſtly demand- 
ed the Favour of caſting himſelf at his Feet to implore his 
Mercy. As he was the laſt of his Family, Edward was 
bent to ſecure his Conqueſt by the Death of that Prince. 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ordered him to be con- 
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ducted to Shrewsbury, where by the Advice of the Par- 1283. 


rigorous Sentence was put in Execution with all the 
Circumſtances f that infamous Puniſhment. His 


his four Quarters were ſent to Jork, Briſlol, Northamp- 
ton, and Wincheſter. 
_ Eaward's Severity towards this Prince is related by all 


the Hiſtorians without any one's vouchſafing to ſtay a 
Moment to cenſure it. And yet it is an Action which 
can hardly de excuſed. Suppoſing the Rigour of the 


Law had juſtified his being ſentenced to die, was it not 
a very great Barbarity, to put to Death a Prince of a 
Royal Family, in a manner 'till then unuſual with re- 


at of the Prince his Brother, and 


1 | lament, which had been called upon that Occaſion, he N ub. 
vas condemned to die the Death of a Traytor. This 


447. 


gard to Perſons diſtinguiſhed by their B irths? What would 


not theſe ſame Hiſtorians have ſaid, if a King of France, 
after having taken in Fight, a Brother of the King of Eng- 


land, had ordered him to be ignominiouſly hung on a 


Gibbet? Or if, having found the Body of the King 


himſelf ſlain in Battle, he had cauſed his Head to be ſet 


up on the Walls of the Baſtile? £ 
After Edward had thus ſecured the Poſſeſſion of the 
Principality of Males, he ſought Means to prevent all 


* 


Accidents which might cauſe him to loſe it again. The Wales 


Union of that Country to the Crown of England, was united re 


what ſeemed the moſt proper to that End. According- England. 


1 ly, he ſummoned a Parliament, wherein it was reſolved 


that Wales ſhould be in ſeparably united to the Crown. 


Thus it was that the Welſh, thoſe ſmall Remains of the 


antient Britons, loſt at length their Liberty, after having 


maintained it in that little Corner of the Iſland, during 
the Space of above Eight hundred Years. Surely, one 
cannot without Injuſtice deny them the Commendations 
due to the Reſolution and Courage wherewith they had 


till then defended their Country. Deſtitute of all Suc- 
cours, without Foreign Alliances, and without a Naval 


Power, they had ftood their Ground againſt the Kings 


of England, Saxons, and Normans, who had almoſt all 


16 
1283. 


however be ſaid, that if Amends can be made for ſuch a 
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of them attempted to ſubdue them with Forces vaſtly ſu- 


periour. It is true indeed they had been often obliged YY 
to pay Tribute to the Exgliſ Monarchs: But however 1. 
that did not hinder them from being all along a diſtinqt Ilie 
Nation, and governed by their own Laws. It was not e 
by their Valour alone that they preſerved their Liberty, 5 
but alfo by their Politicks, in dexterouſſy fomenting the 4 
Diſſentions of their Neighbours, *cill in the End the - 


Time appointed for their loſing that moſt valuable 
Bleſſing happened in the Reign of Edward I. It may . 


Loſs, they have had reaſon to fit eaſy under it, ſince MY” 
they became one and the ſame Nation with their Con- - 
querors. From that Time they have all along enjoyed the | c 
fame Laws and Privileges, which render the People of fr 
England the happieſt Nation under the Sun. 2 % 


1284. 


Death o 
Aiphonſu cauſed by the Death of Alphonſus his Son. He was a} 
3 the prince of great Hopes, and being now arrived to Twelve 
AG pub. Years of Age, was going to marry the only Daughter 
N. II. 
II. 18. 


Birth er Although the Velſb were entirely ſubdued, they failed 


Prince 


Edward. 


Eduard loſt within the Space of three Vears. John his 


be ſhould never be in peaceable Poſſeſfion of their 
Country, as long as they ſhould not be governed by a 
Prince of their own Nation. If we may believe cer- 
tain Hiſtorians, this bold Declaration induced the King 


| 2 They all three lie buried in Veftwinſfers 


The Satisfaction Edward received from his Conqueſt of * 
Wales was immediately followed by a great Afffiction, . 


of Florence Earl of Holland. This was the third Son 


eldeſt Son died before his Return from the Holy-Land. | 
Henry his Second Son, had been contracted to the only | 
Daughter of Theobald King of Navarre *. 


not however to ſhow, on all Occaſions, their extreme 
Regret, to ſce themſelves ſubject to the Ergliſh. Some 
of them had even the Boldneſs to tell the King, that 


to give them ſome ſort of Satisfaction. They affirm, | 
that from that Moment he propoſed to give them for 
Prince, the Son, whom he was in hopes his Queen, then 
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il with Child, would ſhortly be delivered of. They add, 1284. 

it was with this View that he would have her go and 

a Wlic-in at Ca rnarvne, a Town in Wales, where, accordin 

to his Expectation, ſhe was brought to Bed of a Prince, 

who was called Edward, and ſirnamed of Cacrnavon, the 
place of his Birtb. Tis ſaid further, that immediately 

* Wafter the Queen's Delivery, he convened the States of 
Zales, and declared to them that his Reſolution was to 

„give them a Prince born in their own Country, and who 

could not ſpeak one Word of Fng/iſh : And then he no- 

* Wminated to them the Prince his Son juſt born at Caernar- 

b von. But other Writers not fo credulous, looking no 

e doubt upon this Circumſtance as a childiſn Thing, have 

Fl thought fit to paſs it over in Silence. And indeed jt 
Was only a poor Equivocation, little capable of fatisfying 

„r Itbe Felſb, and not at all agreeable to the Character of 

* Edward. Beſides, it is certain, that the young Prince 

a Jas not inveſted 'till the Year 1301, with the Principa- 

K lity of Wales, being then ſeventeen Years of = T8 

= The Conqueſt of Wales, and the univerſal Eſteem the 

King was in among his Subjects, having procured Eng- 

nl, * vi it 3 | 

% Land a profound Tranquillity, what paſted in the King- 

om till the War with Scotland, is of no great moment. 

The which obliges me ſlightly to touch upon the Do- 

FPneſtick Affairs, contenting my ſelf with briefly relating 

4 ome of the principal Circumſtances, - 

| We find in the Year 1285, the King took away the 1285: 

Charter of London, and turned out the Major. becauſe 55 

' he had ſuffered himſelſ to be bribed by the Bakers, and 

at , x | . ae - 

% Put in another by his own Authority. But quickly 

i fter the City found means to have their Charter re- 

* Mored, by making the King a Preſent, — 5 

This Year the King called a Parliament, which made 

me Additions to the antient Statutes, by the Name 

pf the Second Statutes of Weſtminſter. 

o In the Year 1286, Edward ordered all the Fews in 1286. 

0 he Kingdom to be ſeized, upon one and the fame Day *. 2 fron | 
— b 1 | 3 the ſews 
* They were all haniſhed, and their Goods confiſcated, largeSums. 

Vor. IV. 2 be 
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1286, The Commous granted him a Swb/idy of the fiftieth Part 
of their Moveables, to get him to expell the Kingdom all 
thoſe Foreigners that were a Burden to the Nation. He 

promiſed to do it; but after he had obtained the Sub- |; 
fidy, he deferred the Execution of his Promiſe, which 
Delay was by them dearly purchaſed. Fa 
He goes in- About the middle of the ſame Year, three important , 
% France. Affairs called for Edward's Preſence in France, where hel. 
continued above three Years. As in the mean Time no- 
thing very remarkable paſſed in England, I ſhall only re- 
Motives of late the Affairs he had to manage in that Country. The. 
bis Voyage. firſt was the Demand which he made the Court of p, 
© France, of the Provinces taken from the Kings John and x; 


a 


Henry III. concerning which, there was a long Nego- g, 


by 
7 


tiation. The ſecond related to the Homage he was to 

do to Philip the Fair, King of France, who had juſt ſuc- 

ceeded Philip the Hardy, his Father. The Third was the ; 

Accommodation which he undertook to bring about be- , 

tween the Houſes of Arragen and Anjou, concerning the. %% 

Kingdom of Sicily. a ne 
. _ 4 King finding his Preſence was not abſolutely ne- 

: left Bogent. ceſſary in his Kingdom, which was in profound Tran. % 

we quillity, left the Regency to the Earl of Pembroke, and 
embarked for France. He ſpent the beſt Part of a Vea 

in ſolliciting the Reſtitution of the Provinces taken from 

the Crown of England by the Predeceſſors of Philip th, 

Fair; but all the Pains he took upon that account were 

to no purpoſe. The Court of Fraxce being then in Ie 

flouriſhing Condition, and having nothing to fear fron i 

A new England, was deaf to all his Propoſals, All the Benefit, 


Treaty be- he could get from this Negotiation was a Penſion of ſiuſen 


ward ang thouſand Pounds, in lieu of his Claim to certain Landfſ,;j 


Philip the ſituated beyond the Charent, of which Philip kept Pol of 
Fair, fefſion contrary to the Tenour of former Treaties. Uponfll ©; 
b this Foot it was that the two Monarchs ſi a new 4 
Treaty, after which Edward did Homage to Philip. Than: 
Form of the Homage, which was performed in gener 1 
Terms only, and the Proteſtations which Ag eas 


vidently ſhow, that Edward had ſtill a Mind to keeſſid 
* e 
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t Yup his Pretenſions that he might make the beſt of them 1286. 
u when a more favourable I uncture offered. Without ſpe- 
© ſcifying, in his Homage, any particular Country, he af- 
fected to include in it all thoſe Provinces to which he had 
h any Claim. As this is a Matter of Moment, which was 
attended with great Conſequences at another Time, it 
at will not be improper to recite the very Words of the Ho- 
de mage, with the Proteſtations made on that account, as 
they are to be found in the Collection of Publick Acts. 
* On Medneſday in Mhitſun-NMeel, in the 14th Tear of the Homage 
"PI Reign of Edward, and in the 1ſt of Philip, at Paris in a dee, 
Room of the Royal Palace, King Edward did Homage to ap micdn | 
1d King Philip, in the following Terms, ſpoken by the Biſhop of eee 
Bath and Wells. 5 5 
to Sire, King of France, King Henry Father io my Lord the 
King of England here preſent, made certain Demands upon 
Lewis King of France, your Grandfather, whereupon 4 
Treaty of Peace was concluded between them. Purſuant :9 
That Treaty Henry did Homage to your ſaid Grandfather, 
for the Lands he actually held on 10 Side the Water, and 
Fer ſuch as the [aid Lewis had obliged himſelf to put into 
is Hands, by the above mentioned Treaty of Peace. 4 
ord King Edward here preſent, after the Death of his Fa- 
ther, did Homage to the King your Father, for theſe nie 
Lands, and according to the Tenour of the ſaid Pearce. Ad 
although my ſaid Lord might with Fuſtice, as ſeverai of 
is Council are of Opinion, refuſe to do the ſame Homage, 
becauſe the ſaid Peace has not been obſerved, and becauſe, to 
is great Prejudice, ſeveral Attempts have been made upon 
We Lands which he holds, nevertheleſs he is unwilling at pre- 
ent to enter into a Diſpute upon that ſcore, provided you 
Vill cauſe the [aid Peace to be kept, and the Damages he has 
Cn, Seer _S. 
I become your Man for the Lands I hold of you on this 
ide the Mater, according to the Tenour of the Peace made 
Wvith your Anceſtors. HOT Lg 9 
It is eaſy to ſee, that in this Homage Edward's Intereſt 
vas to word it ſo, as not to engage himſelf too far. Be- 
ſides the Prote ſtations which he made by the Mouth of 
3 3 5 the 
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1286, the Biſhop, he would not do Homage but in general 
Terms, for the Lands he held, without ſpecifying any 
Thing, reſerving to himſelf the Explanation of them at 

ſorfie other Time. But whatever his Thoughts were, 

Philip, imagining no doubt that he had a Right to ex- 

plain the ſame Terms to his own Advantage, was very Wa 

ready to receive the Homage, with this affected Obſcu- 

Act. Pub. rity, He even granted him, a few Days after, Letters I 
II. 321. Patents, whereby he conſented that the Lands Edward ft! 
was poſſeſſed of in France, ſhould not be liable to be for- o 

feited either for unjuſt Judgement, or for denial of Juſtice, Yo 
Moreover he promiſed to ſend the Parties appealing to the ii 
Seneſchal of Guienne, and bound himſelf to allow him three $ 
Months to maintain or rectify the Judgements. But this 1 
Conceſſion was not to take Place but during the Life of 

Edward, after which Things were to return to their for- 
TV * 
Diſſrences . Theſe two Affairs kept Edward at the Court of France 
between about a Year. But the Accommodation which he under- 
the Houſes took to bring about between the Kings of Sicily and Ar. 
1 e ragon employed him much longer, and brought upon him 
— a great deal of Trouble and Pains, for which he had no 
bother Reward but the Satisfaction of endeavouring to re- 
concile theſe two illuſtrious Houſes. Although this Af- 
fair relates not directly to Edward, who acted only as 
Mediator, yet as it wholly took him up for the Space off 
two Years, I hope it will not be taken amiſs if I briefly; 
relate the Occaſion of thoſe Differences, and the princi- 
pal Events which they produced. 


I have already taken notice in the late Reign, how the 

Popes had inveſted the Houſe of Swabia, with the Crown 

of Sicily, and the Efforts they uſed afterwards to wreſt it 
from thence. I left Manfred the Baſtard in Poſſeſſion o 

- the two Sicilies, and the Pope ſolemnly giving the In- 
veſtiture of theſe two Kingdoms to Charles of Anjou, al- 

ter having a long while amuſed Prince Edmund, Brother 

to our Edward, with the Hopes of that Crown. It will 

be necellary to reſume, in a few Words, the Sequel o 
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ral 


Charles of Anjou knew how to make a better uſe of the 


F Pope's Favour than Edmund had done. With the Aﬀiſt» 
ance of the King his Brother, he levied a powerful Army, 
and came to Rome, where the Pope ſolemnly crowned 
him King of the two Sicilies, on the 28th of June 1265. 
Ia the Beginning of the next Year, he marched towards 
rd the Kingdom of Naples, and on the 26th of February, he 
obtained a complete Victory over Manfred who was ſlain 
Jon the Spot. Freed by this ſingle Battle from all the Ob- 
he. ſtacles which lay in his way, he took Poſſeſſion of the two 


ee Sicilies, and enjoyed them ſometime without a Rival. 


The Gibellines, that is to ſay, the Party againſt the Pope, 
¶caſt down by the flouriſhing Condition of Charles, who 
J ſupported the Guelphe, and was himſelf ſupported by them, 
FJ fought all poſſible means to make him loſe the two King- 


ce doms. They perſwaded Conradin Son to the Emperor 
r- Conrade, that being the ſole Heir of the Houſe of Swabia, 


he ougnt to aſſert his Right to the Sicilies, and ſnatch the 


im Prey out of the Hands of Charles of Anjou. There was 


no need to uſe much Sollicitation to incline Conradin to 
this Undertaking. Without a Moment's Conſideration, 
the young Prince aſſumed the Title of King of Sicily, and 


in ſpite of the Excommmnication thundred out againſt him 


off by the Pope, came into Italy, where at firſt he made ſome 
f Progreſs. This proſperous Beginning having made him 


entertain great Hopes, he advanced towards Naples, to 
give his Enemy Battle. Upon his Approach, Charles 
raiſed the Siege of Nocera, which he had begun, and 
marching towards him, met him near the Lacus Fucinus, 
now called Calano, where he fought him. The Iſſue was 
fatal to Conradin, who had the Misfortune to loſe the 


Day, and to be taken Priſoner, The Conqueror making 
Ja 2 cruel Uſe of his Victory, carried his Barbarity ſo far 


as to cauſe the young Prince's Head to be ſtruck off, who 


was then but Sixteen Years of Age. He got him to be 
tried and condemned by the Synaics of the Cities of the 


Kingdom, 


hat Hiſtory, down to the Time I am ſpeaking of at pre- 1286. 


22 
1286. 


F2zellus 
Hit. Sicil. 


ſures to carry on the Deſign they had formed of de- 
throning Charles of Anjou. In the firſt Place, he made 
ſure of the Concurrence of Pope Nicholas III, who was 
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Kingdom, who were fo baſe, as blindly to follow the Di. 7 


rections of that bloody Prince. 


The Extinction of the Houſe of Swabia, of which 
Conradin was the laſt Male Heir, ſeemed to rake from the 
Gibellines the Power of ever raiſing their Heads again. 
But if this fatal Blow threw them into a Conſternation, | 
ver did it not quite bereave them of Courage. By the 
Death of Couradin, the Rights of the Houſe of Swabia fal 
were devolved to Peter King of Arragon, who had mar- 9 
ried Conſtantia Daughter of Manfred. Although theſe 
Rights came not but by a baſe Son of that Houſe, the | 
Gibellines were in hopes to get the King of Arragon to | 
eſpouſe their Quarrel, ſince it might be the means of pro- 
curing him two Kingdoms. John Lord of Procida, an | 
old Friend to the Houle of Swabia, took upon him this | 


Negotiation, and to concert with Peter neceſſary Mea- 


incenſed againſt King Charles. After this he went to 
Conſtantinople, where he obtained an Aid of Money from 


the Emperor Michael, who was threatened with a War by 


Peter was at firſt ſome what backward to embark in an Un- 


the King of Sicily. Theſe Meaſures being taken, he went 
and communicated his Project to the King of Arragon. 


dertaking which ſeemed to him to be beyond his Power. 


But the Pope's Approbation, the Grecian Emperor's Mo- 


ney, and the Sicilians Revolt, which he was made to 


look upon as certain, determined him to it at length. 
| Befides Procida gave him to underſtand, that he might, 


without running any Risk, put himſelf in a Condition 


to take Advantage of the good Succeſs of the Revolt, 
or to drop the Undertaking without appearing to have 
any Hand in the Matter. To that End, he ach 

to fit out a Fleet, on Pretence of making War on the 


viſed him 


Moors of Africa, and actually to beſiege ſome one of their 


Towns. He added, that if, contrary to all Expectation, 
rhe Revolt of the Sicilians ſhould miſcarry, he might con- 
tinue the War againſt the Infidels, wichout diſcovering 
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that he had any other Deſign : but if, on the other hand, 1286. 
the Sicilians ſhould be as good as their Word, he would 
I be in a readineſs to make Advantage of what ſhould fol- 
low. 
Matters being thus concerted, John de Procida returned 
home, to fet his Friends at work, when Time ſhould 
Z ſerve. The Armament of the King of Arragon ſomew hat 
7 alarmed the Kings of France and Sicily, but he knew how 
to diſſemble the Matter ſo well, that he made them eaſy. 
As ſoon as his Fleet was ready, he failed for the Coaſt of 
Africa, where he laid Siege to Andacalle, He had with Aq pub. 
him Roger de Lauria the moſt experienced Sea-Officer II. 201. 
then in Europe. In the mean time, Procida took his Mea- 
ſures ſo well, that in one Night the Sicilians cut the 
Throats of above eight Thouſand French who were at 
that Time in the Iſland. This Maſſacręe, which was cal- 
led the Sicilian Veſpers &, was acted upon Eaſter-Eve, on 
the zoth of March 1282. The News of it being carried 
to Rome, Where Charles of Anjou then was, he made all 
poſſible Expedition, to prevent the Conſequences of this 
Con ET: As he had a Fleet ready equipped, which 
was deſigned againſt the Emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſet 
Sail and — * before Meſſina. His ſudden coming ſur- 
prized the Inhabitants of that great City, to ſuch a De- 
. | gree, that deſparing of timely Succours, they offered to 
.. Efurrender upon Condition of having their Lives ſpared. 
The deſire of Revenge, which wholly poſſeſſed the Mind 
o of the King of Sicily, would not ſuffer him to grant them 
1» that Favour. Whereupon the AMeſſinians finding by his 
Refuſal what they were to expect from a Prince of ſo re- 
vengful a Temper, reſolved to fell their Lives at a dear 
Rate, chuſing rather to die with their Swords in their 
Hands, than on Gibbets and Scaffolds. 5 
In the mean Time, the King of Arragon having been 
informed that the Sicilians, had proceeded fo far that there 
was no Fear of their going back, came in a few Days to 
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* Becanſe the Bell which rang to Evening Prayers was made 
due Signal, 


ibid. Thing to pretend to. Charles returned him a ſtill mor 


| the Kings 


AR. Pub, his Stead. It muſt however be obſerved, that it was ex- 
II. 226. preſſly ſaid in the Articles: That the two Kings. ſhould ap- 
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1286, Palermo, where he was crowned. Which done, he ſent f 
* Charles a Note, wherein he commanded him in a haughMe: 
8 ty Strain, to quit the Iſland, where he had no longer an) ple 

Fic 

haughty and abuſive Anſwer ; but however fearing thal 

the Spaniſh Fleet would prevent all Proviſions from com. 

ing from Naples, reſolved to break up the Siege, and re. 

tire to Calabria. He was no ſooner gone, but the King 

of Arragon made his Entry into Meſſina, where the In- 
habitants received him with all poſſible Demonſtrations off 

Joy and Thankfulne!s. N 8 1 Ma 

pre jet of Charles, enraged to the laſt degree, went and carried hh 


| angle” Complaints to Pope Martin IV, who had ſucceededhc 
Combat Nicholas. He made uſe, in ſpeaking of the King of Ar. P. 


between ragon, of the moſt opprobrious and abuſive Terms, and: 


of Arragon Offered even to fight him Hand to Hand, or a Hundred} in 
and Sicily, againſt a Hatdred, in order to force him to own himſell 

to be a baſe, cowardly, and prefidious Triator. This Dif-} 

courſe coming to the Ears of the King of Arragon, he 

ſent Ankur to Rome, to juſtify what he had done, 

and to accept the Challenge. Charles received this Pro- 

poſal with Joy, and the burning Deſire he had to be re- 

venged perſonally of his Enemy, cauſed him to conſent to 

a Truce, during which were ſettled the Conditions of 

fingle Combat which was to be between the two Kings. 

It was agreed that they ſheuld both appear at Bordeaux v 

at the Head of a Hundred Horſe each, on the rſt of Jun ci 

1283, and that the King of England, ſhould inftantly beſſ n 

intreated to appoint the Liſts in that City, to Honour 

their Duel with his Preſence, or to ſend ſome Perſon in 


pear at Bourdeaux, on the Day appointed, happen what would: 

But that if Edward ſhould not be preſent in Perſon, the in- 

tended Duel ſhould not be fought, unleſs the Parties agreed 
to i afterwards, Although all the Hiſtorians unani- 
ibid. mouſly affirm that Edward appointed the Liſts at Bour- 
239, and deauæ, it is very certain that he refuſed it. His Letters 
242. upon this Occaſion to the King of Sicily, and the Prince 
"0 . of 


— 
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em If Salerno his Son, are a clear Evidence, that he had ne- 1186. 


zb. Fer any Thoughts of granting their Requeſt, ſince he 
y Plainly told them, that were he to gain the Kingdoms of 
on Pic and Arragon, he would not appoint the Liſts for 
hat uch a Duel. Theſe Letters are in the Collection of the 
m. ubliche Acts taken from the Records of England. 
re- 


Prins 


ol Day appointed, attended with an hundred Horſe, and 
Mayed there from Sun-riſing to Sun-ſetting ; but finding 


hin that his Adverſary appeared not, and that he could hear 


id News of him, he retired. As ſoon as he was gone, 
47. Peter, who was all the while in Bordeaux diſguiſed like a 
¶Sguire, went before the Seneſchal of the City, and hav- 


ding taken a Cerrificare of his Appearance, left him his 


Arms for a Teſtimony. This Procedure of the King of 
iI. ¶Arragon gave occaſion to the French Hiſtorians to ſpeak of 


( 5 
Although, as hath been obſerved, the King of Arragon 

was freed trom the Obligation of fighting, ſince Edward 
came not to Bourdeauæ, yet the Step he had taken was very 
much exaggerated in Fraxce and Italy. They gave out 
that it was a plain Proof that he himſelf was convinced 


durſt not venture to decide their Difference by a ſingle 
Combat, which he himſelf had accepted. Pope Martin 
14 IV, who was a Frenchman, and wholly devoted to the 


lend, in the Bibliothtque Choiſie of Mr, Le Clerc, Tom. XX. p. 

55. where this Affair is fully diſcuſſed, and the King of Arragon's 

Conduct juſtified, 8 hs 
Vor; IV. * Len 


that Prince in a diſhonourable Manner, as if want of Cou- 
rage had been the Reaſon of his breaking his Word, and 
Jof his making uſe of that Trick to evade his Engage- 
ments. But it would be no difficult Matter to juſtify 
his Conduct in this Reſpect, if this were a proper Place 


of the Injuſtice he had done Charles of Anjou, ſeeing he . 


(a) see the Extract of Volame II of the Publick As of Eng- 


25 


ibid. 


Houſe of Anjou, thundered out againſt the King of Arra- ® 35% 


1266. gon a Sentence of Excommunication,. notwithſtanding he . 


from their Oath of Allegiance, and gave the Kingdom of A 


of France (b). In ſpite of all this, Peter kept Poſſeſſion} 


male that Prince know that he ſhould not inſult him with I 
Impunity. He publiſhed a Craſado againſt him, of which | 


were People 


ger Lanria was lucctſbſully carrying on the War for his 


the French Fleet was entirely deſtroyed. Immediately af- 
ter his Victory, he went and attacked the Coaſts of Na- 
ples, with delign to draw ont of his Ports the Prince of 


in a Sea-Fight, wherein he had the Misfortune to be van- 
quithed and taken Priſoner, He was forthwith ſent to 


him from his Danger, by ſending him to the King her 
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roduced the Inveſtiture of Sicily which Nicholas HE 
had privately given him. He even abſolved his Subjects) 


Arragon to Charles Earl of Valois ſecond Son to the King 


of the two Kingdoms; and to inſult the Pope, under co. ! 
lour of paying a Deference to his Authority, he ordered C 


0 
himſelf to be called only The Chevalier of Arragon. Mar- : 1 
tin, perceiving he was thus made a jeſt of, refolved to D 


Philip 11 King ot France, was declared General, and there | 
Fly enough to imagine they ſhould obtain le 
Paradiſe, by eſpouſing the Quarrel of the Pope, and the IM" 
Houſe of Anju. Ir is true, there were ſcarce any but |" 
Frenchmen that engaged in this Craſado, wherein their 
King was particularly concerned, ſince it was intended for 
the placing his Son on the Throne of Arragon, 
Whilſt Phi/ip was preparing for this Undertaking, Ro- 


Maſter in the Afedirerranean, He had taken Malia from 
Charles of Anjou, alter gaining a naval Battle, wherein 


Salerno, to whom King Charles his Father had left the 
Command ot his Fleet. His Deſign ſucceeded according 
to his Wiſh, The Prince of Salerno, greedy of Glory, 
and unable to bear the Inſults of Lauria, raſhly engaged 


Sicily, where he faw himſelf in danger of loſing his 
Head on a Scaffold, the Sicilians reſolving to make him 
ſuffer by way of Repriſal for Conradin. But Conſtantia, 
Wife to the King of Arragon, was ſo generous as to free 


Husband, 


(6) philip Ill, who was then alive. 
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10 Husband who was then in Spain. Charles's Vexation at 


* 


the loſs of his Fleet, and Impriſe nment of his Son, was fo 


much the greater, as he arrived three Days after with a 
1 owertu] Reinforcement, and as he had expreſſly com- 


” manded the Prince not to fight till he came with the 
nr v . E . 6 * 1 
„ Puccours. This Accident, which pur his Affairs in great 


q Conſuſion, was in all likelhood the Cause of his Death, 
„ bich fell out on the 6th of June 1285. He left for 


n Re of Naples, were capable of cauſing Philip to deſiſt from 


ge his Projects. In the Month of May, that very Year, he 


t dad put himſelf at the Head of his Troops, conſiſting of 
ir (Jourlcore Thouſand Foot, and twenty Thouland Horſe, 


ir nd though he had News in his March of the Death of 
the King his Brother, yet he entered Ronſſulon and be- 


atalonia, where after ſeveral Conqueſts, he laid Siege to 


hich was going from Rozes to the Siege, was hurt in 


. he Skirmiſh, and died three Months after of his Wounds, 
„ le left Arragon, and Catalonia to Prince Alphonſa his 
if leſt Son, and Sicily to James his ſecond Son, on Con— 


lition that in caſe Alphonſo died without Heirs, James 
would ſucceed in Arragon, and ſhould give up Sicily to 
rederick, his younger Brother. 


he Beginning of the War, did not laſt to the End of the 


ode. On the other hand, the Sicknels, which got into 
'bilip's Army, retarded his Progreſs by Land. In fine, 
cing vimſelf attacked thereby, he ordered himſelf to be 
ried to Perpignan, where he ended his Days on the 6th 
October. Philip IV his Son, Sirnamed rhe Fair, ſuc- 
eded him. Honorius IV, had been choſen in the Room 
| Martin IV. who died this ſame Year, 
Vol. IV. L 2 — Such 


ame Maſter of Perpignan. After Which he advanced into 


ironne. The King of Arragon, having attacked a Convoy 


The proſperous Succeſs the King of France met with in 


ampaign. Roger Lauria having attacked the Freach Fleet, = 
eſtroyed all the Ships, except a few which eſcaped to 
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1256, 
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12879. Such was the State of the Affairs between the Houſes 
ee of Arragon and Anjou, when Edward undertook to 
eariaror . a -Y 
between make up their Difference, after having accepted the Me. 
the Kings diation which had been offered him by both Parties, 
ef Arra- The main Difficulty of this Negotiation conſiſted in free 
3 ing the Prince of Salerno out of the Hands of the King? 
Sicily. S y OE Oy ö 
of Aragon, without which it was impoſſible to procur. 
a Peace, Edward took a great deal of Pains to bring 
this about. He had upon that occaſion ſeveral Inter! 
views with Alphonſo. Mextrai affirms, that he eve | 
went to Sicily to talk with King James: But the Hi 
Act. pub. ſtory of England mentions not this Voyage. In fine 
II. 342. at a Conference which Alphonſo and he had together # 
O/erou in Bearn, they ſettled the Terms on which thi 
Prince of Salerno was to be ſet at Liberty, and for th 
Performance of which, as far as concerned the Ranſon 
1288, Edward conſented to become bound. After this, th 
ibid. _ Articles of Agreement were confirmed by a Treaty con 
5. 358. cluded at Cam po Franco the fourth of October 1280 
VWicholas IV, Succeſſor to Honorius, ſtrongly oppoſt 
the Execution of the Treaty. He found it too advai 
tagious for the King of Arragon, and too diſhonourab 
for the Holy See, in as much as the Prince of Salen 
without conſulting him, had obliged himſelf to mana 
it ſo that the Earl of Yalois ſhould renounce the Kin 
dom of Arragon. This Oppoſition ſtarted freſh Dit 
culties : But they were ar length ſurmounted by t 
Prudence and Pains of Edward, who acted as Media 
with great Impartiality. To facilitate the Performa 
7. 371. of the Treaty, he was willing ta give Engliſh Hoſty 
to the King of Arragon, and to cauſe the principal 
ties of Guienne to interpoſe as Pledges, Alphonſo haviiff 
done the ſame thing with regard to the principal Cj 
777) —T 
ibid. Purſuant to this Agreement, the Prince of Salerno 
435, 450, ſet at Liberty, leaving his Sons in Hoſtage, It ſeen 
455. that this Affair which was in fo fair a way, would qui 
5 ly be ended, the main Obſtacle being removed by 
Prince's having his Liberty, who had bound himſelf 
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She moſt ſolemn Oaths. But he performed nothing of 
Sw hat he had (worn. He not only cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned King of the two Siciljes by the Pope, contra- 
ry to the expreſs Words of the Treaty, but alſo did his 
Jutmoſt to confirm the Earl of Y7lois in the Reſolution 
ing to make uſe of his pretended Right to the Kingdom of 
Arragon. When he thought he had put his Affairs in 
pretty good Order, he made as if he would return to 
2 impriſonment, as he had obliged bimſelf to do, in caſe 
he performed not the Articles of the Treaty. To that 
2 Purpoſe, he came to a certain Place where the King of 
Arragon was to be in order to receive him, and to ex- 
change him for the Princes his Sons: But he came thi- 
ther ſo well attended, that Alphonſo did not think fit to 


29 
1288. 


truſt himſelf to his Honeſty, This occaſioned Com- 


plaints, Reproaches, Apologies, on both Sides, each Par- 
ty making Application to the King of England, as Me- 
diator and Guarantee of the Treaty. Edward in all ap- 


pearance being tired with acting in favour of theſe Princes, 
who made fo ill a Return for all the Pains he was at, let 


them alone to decide their Difference as they pleaſed, with- 
out concerning himſelf any farther in the Matter. But 
not to leave the Reader in Suſpence how the Diſpute 


ended, I ſhall add in two words, that after long Negoti- 
ations, mixed with many Hoſtilities, the two Princes made 


up their Quarrel by a Treaty. The Prince of Salerno, 


called Charles the Lame, kept Sicily on this Side the Fare. 


the which from thenceforth began to be diſtinguiſhed by 


the Name of the Kingdom of Naples, and the Houſe of 
Arragon remained in Poſſeſſion of the Ifle of Sicily. The 
Earl of Valois dropped alſo his Pretenſions to the Kings 
r  - O UT = 
After Edward had continued above three Years beyond 
Sea, he returned to England in Auguſt 1289. His firſt 
Care immediately after his Return was to reform ſeveral 
Abuſes which had been introduced in his Abſence, par- 
ticularly in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Upon Com- 


- 


Edward {| 


returns io 


England. | 


plaints made to him from all Hands that the Judges had 


luffered themſelyes to be corrupted with Bribes, he Itrict. 
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2289. ly examined into their Conduct, and ſeverely puniſhed? ad 


the Guilty. In the Number of whom was [Sir Thom 
Weyland | the Chief Fuſtice, or Firſt Judge, who was ba- 
niſhed the Realm, and his Eſtate confiſcated. Theſe 


1390. 
The Jews 
baniſhed 
England. 


of Weſtminſter, and the Baniſhment of the Fews was ab- + 
ſolutely determined. The Nation had a long time defired | 
it; but the Fes had ſtill found means to divert the Blow, 


by Preſents to the King and his Miniſters. They would | - 
fain have made uſe of the ſame Method now, but there MF. 
was nothing to be done, the King not being able to pro- a 


tect them any longer without diſobliging the Parliament. 
Their real Eſtates were confiſcated, but they had leave to 
carry off the reſt with them. It is the general Opinion, 
that they began to ſettle in the Kingdom in the Reign of 
William the Conqueror + But ſome believe their Settlement 
was of a longer ſtanding. At firſt they were but few in 
Number ; but by Degrees, they had increaſed to fifteen 
Thouſand. Their Money had procured them ſeveral 
conſiderable Privileges, which Edward himſelf had con- 
firmed, as the having a Synagogue at London, a Head of 
their Religion, being a ſort of High-Prieſt, and Judges 
of their own Nation to hear and determine the Sits they 


Seed has given us the Names andthe Fines, viz. Sir Ralph Heng 
ham, 7000 Marks; Sir 7obhn Lovetot, 3000; Sir William Bromp- 
ton, 6000; Sir Solomon Rocheſter, 4000 ; Sir Richard Boyland, 4000; 
Sir omas Sodentone, 2000; Sir Walter Hopton, 2000; Sir William 


Saham, 3009; Robert Littlebury, Clerk, 1000; Roger Leiceſter, Clerk, 


1000; Adam de Stratton, 32000. 


had 
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I ad againſt one another. They loſt all theſe Advantages, 


If inriching themſelves by unlawful Means, as Ulſury, 
Hulterating the Coin, and ſuch like Ways, which cannot 
Nut render thoſe that practiſe them deteſtable. As for 
Weir being acculed of crucifying, from Time to Time, 
Fhriſtian Children, one may almoſt depend upon it for 
ertain, that it was only a Calumny invented by their 


their not being able to curb their inſatiable Greedinets 


31 
1290. 


4 nemies. 5 885 
4 We are now come to the Grand Affair of the Reign of The 4fairs 


Ich a Manner as may be at the lame time ſatisfactory to 
e Engliſh and Scorch. Though both Nations are pretty 
„. Tell agreed as to the Facts, and what gave Occaſion to 


4 Wis Conqueſt, they widely differ however as to the Right. 
we may believe the Engliſh, Edward did nothing on 


Mis Occaſion, but what was conformable to Reaſon and 


tion alone induced that Prince to take Advantage of 


ſtice. The Scorch, on the contrary, maintain that Am- 


; dward I, I mean the Conqueſt of Scotland. of which F Scot- 
is extremely difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to ſpeak in . 


+ De Troubles which diſtracted the Kingdom of Scotland, 
to order to become Maſter of it on frivolous Pretences. 
R though ſeveral Centuries are paſſed ſince this Event, Hi- 
of Prians have not been able to get over the Prejudices of 


eir reſpective Nations. The Eagliſb ſtill conſider Ed- 


1 ard 1 as a great Prince, who employed his Arms only 
en maintaining the Juſtice of his Cauſe. The Scotch ſpeak 
a WJ bum as of a Tyrant, who had {worn the Deſtruction of 


ir Nation, and who, contrary to all manner of Right, 


os s bent upon ſatisfying his Ambition, by uniting all the 
os Mople of Great-Britain under his Dominion. As I am 


g, ſuch Informations as may ſerve to give a juſt Notion 
4 the Thing. To this End it will be neceſſary to * 
n articular Account of all Circumſtances, the which is 


much the more requiſite as it is the only poſſible 
prongs e Means 


t engaged in either Party by Birth or any other Mo- 
e, I flatter my ſelf that I have impartially examined in- 
this Affair, and produced from the Collection of Public R 


1 
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1290. Means to diſpel! thoſe thick Clouds of Prejudice, which 
belp to darken the Affair. „ 

Account of Alexander III. King of Scotland, married, as hath been 
the Diſ- ſaid elſewhere, Margaret Daughter of Henry III, King 
teres about of England, and Siſter to Edward. He had by her three 
#he Succeſſi Children, Alexander, David, and Margaret. David di- 


en to the 


Crown of Ed an Infant, and Margaret was married to Eric King of 


Scotland. Norway, in 1281. It was ſtipulated in the Marriage- 


Contract, that if Prince Alexander died without Hears, 
and if the King his Father ſhould leave no Male-Iſſue, 
Margaret his Daughter ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of 
Scotland, and her Children ſhould enjoy the ſame Right 
in Caſe ſhe died before the King her Father. Shortly af- 
ter Alexander having loſt his only Son of the ſame Name 
with him, and the Queen of Norway his Daughter being 
likewiſe dead, after having brought into the World a 
Daughter called Margaret, that Prince reſolved to per- 
form the Agreement above-mentioned. To that Pur- 
poſe, he obliged the Scorch Barons to promiſe with an 
Oath, that in caſe he died without Male-Heirs, they 
would acknowledge the young Pi inceſs of Norway for 


Alexander their Queen. Aiexander lived not above two Years after 
II dies. having thus ſettled the Succeſſion ; his Death was occa 


fioned by a fall from his Horſe, in the Year 1285. 


' Margaret As ſoon as the Scorch had loſt their King, they choſe 


ef Norway {1x Regents to govern the Kingdom, till the Princeſs of 
e Norway, who was at moſt but three Years old, ſhould be 
©: of Capable of holding the Reins of the Government. | 
Scotland. do not find in the Hiſtories either of England, or of Scat 
land, for what Reaſon the Scorch were three or four Year 
before they demanded their Queen, or wherefore Erit 

her Father neglected to ſend her over. It was not il 

1289, after Edward's return into England, that Erid 

fent Ambaſſadors to him upon that Occaſion. Eqdwar 

being Margaret's Great- Uncle, Erick thought he coul 

not do better than ask his Advice and Aſſiſtance, it 


order to place the young Princeſs on the Throne of S 


land. Immediately after having received this Ambaſſy 
Edward wrote to the Regents of Scotland, ſtrenuoul 
Fecom 


—— — — — x lo — — 
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recommending to them the Intereſts of young Marga- 1296; 
ret, At the ſame time, he ſent them word, that he de- 
ſigned to ſend Ambaſſadors upon that Account, that cer- 
tam Affairs might be ſettled relating to the Welfare and 
Tranquillity of Scotland. But the Regents thought it more 
proper to ſend themſelves Plenipotentiaries into England, to 
adjuſt with the Ambailadors of Norway, in the Preſence 
of Edward, all Matters concerning the Intereſts of Scot- - 
land. Nevertheleſs they omitted not to inſert this Clanſe Act. Pub, 


* 2 SS WT — 


in the Credential: of their Ambaſladors, Saving the Hy- II. 448. 

ol your and Liberties of the Kingdom. The Biſhops of St. 

c WW Ardrovs and of Glaſtow, were commiſſioned to tranſact 

e this Affair. . 

o Although Hiſtorians have neglec ed to clear up the 
Difficulties relating to the coming of Margaret into Scot- 

and, yet it plainly appears they were very great. This 

u- is evident, as well from the Time which had paſſed ſince 

zu the Death of King Alexander, as from the Precaution 

ey which was taken in aſſembling at Salisbury the Plenipo- 

8 tentiaries of Edward, Erich, and the Scorch, to ſettle to- 


ter gether whatever related to the Reception of that Princeſs, 

a. 1{n this Aſſembly, it was agreed, that the young Queen 

| ſhould be ſent into England, free from any Engagement 

of Marriage. Edward promiſed on his Part to take care of 

her and ſee her educated, till ſuch time as Scotland ſhould 

be in perfect Tranquillity, and in a Condition to receive 

her. Moreover he gave his word, that he would not ibid. 

ſuffer her to be contracted in Marriage, provided the 

Scatch would not do any thing of that Kind without 

his and the King of Norway's Conſent: ER 

It was not without Reaſon that Edward had cauſed this Edward 

laſt Article to be inſerted in the Conventions. Ever ſince propoſes the = 

the Death of the King of Scotland, he had been forming wot, : 

the Project of uniting the two Kingdoms of Great Bri- 7, þ Mats 

tain, by the Marriage of the Prince his Son with Mar. garet. 

ret. He had even already demanded and obtained a bid 

Diſpenſation from the Court of Rome, although he had 47895 

hot thought fit to make known his Deſign fo oon. 

Bur after he had taken the Meaſures above-mentioned, 
VVV 
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1290. he got the Marriage propoſed to the Regents. His Pro- 
The Re- polal having been taken into Conſideration by a Council 


on 5 :- conſiſting of all the Great Men of the Kingdom, it was 
J ' : 


ibid. Unanimouſly reſolved to agree to it. But it was upon 


P. 471. certain Terms, which they were to lay before the firſt 
185 Parliament that ſhould be aſſembled in England. There 
were upon this Occaſion, ſeveral Negotiations, the Par- 
ticulars whereof would be needleſs here. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that the Deputies of the two Nations being met at 


| Bingham, ſeveral Articles were agreed upon, the chief of Þ 


which, with reſpect to the Sequel, were as follows: 
The Terms I. The Plenipotentiaries of Edward promiſed in his 


of the Mar- Name, that he would inviolably keep the Laws, Liberties, 
riage. and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom of Scotland, in all Things 


and in all Times, throughout the whole Realm, with all 
its Marches, wo ET, 3 
II. That in caſe Edward the Son, or Margaret the fu- 
ture Spouſe, ſhould happen to die one or other of them, 
without having any Children by their Marriage, and in 
all Caſes or Events, whereby the Kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhould fall to the next Heir, he ſhould be reſtored to the 
People of Scotland, free, independent, and without any Sub- 


Act. Pub. 
II. 482. 


jection, ſaving however the Rights of the King of England 


to the Crown of Scotland, in Caſe it ſhould devolve to 
him, or his Heirs, by a lawful Succeſſion. 5 
III. That the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain ſe- 
parate, divided, and free in it ſelf, without any manner of 
Subjection to or Dependance on Exgland; ſaving to the 
EKing of England, and his Succeſſours, the Right he had 
to certain Lands in the Frontiers, or elſewhere, before 
this Agreement, or That which he ſhould lawfully ac- 
quite hereafter, „%% gs 
IV. No Perſon holding Lands in Fee of the King of 
Scotland, ſhould be obliged to anſwer to any Proceſs out 
of the Kingdom, according to antient Cuſtom. © 
V. Thar all the Subjects of the Crown of Scotland, 
ſhould enjoy the ſame Privilege according to antient 
rr „„ 
VI. That all Records, Charters, and Privileges, or other 


as * 
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| Memorials concerning the Royal Dignity, and the King- 1290. 

dom of Scotland, ſhould be depolited in a Place of Safety, 
E without carrying them out of the Realm, under the Seals 

| of certain Lords, till the Queen ſhould come into the 

Kingdom, and have Children. 

VII. That there ſhould be made no Subjection, Aliena- 

tion, or Obligation, of any Thing relating to the King- 
dom of Scotland, till the Queen ſhould be there in Perſon, 
and have Children alive. 
VIII. That no Parliament ſhould be held out of the 
* Kingdom. VVV 1 
| Theſe Precautions are a plain Demonſtration how far 
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the Scorch were from believing in thoſe Days, that the f ö 
1 Kingdom of Scotland was dependant on England. LE. pl 

| Theſe and ſeveral other Articles which I paſs over in The Mar- 
ſience, having been conſented to and ratified, the Marri- Tig 
ige was concluded and reſolved upon, to the general Sa- concluded. 9 
u tisfaction of the two Nations. Edward began from Il 
„ thenceforward to take as it were poſſeſſion of Scotland 1 
© I for the Prince his Son, by ſending thither the Biſhop of of 
* Þ DPurbam, who jointly with the fix Regents, was intruſted 11 
: with the Adminiſtration of Affairs, in the Name of young 1 


| Edvard and Margaret. No one queſtioned but the two 


— 
— „ 2 = 5 —_ 
„ — 3 - wi. 8 


Kingdoms of Great Britain were going to be united by 4 
„means of this Marriage, when on a ſudden and moſt un- Ad. pub: 
1 expectedly, all Hopes of an Union vaniſhed. Edward re- II. 1090. My 
© I ccived a Letter from the Biſhop of St. Andrews, acquaint- Omi 1 


d ing him with the Report of Queen Margaret's Death, and 
© I that ſome Scorch Lords upon the News began to ſtir in 
*ſſerting the Right they pretended to have to the Crown. 
he Biſhop intreated him at the ſame Time to advance 
ot towards the Frontiers, to prevent by his Preſence the Com- 
XN BW motions, which the Queen's Death, if found true, would 

cauſe in the Kingdom. The Report that was ſpread of 
4 ler Death, was but too well grounded, The Princeſs, 


at whom the King her Father had promiſed to ſend into Eng- 
% before the Month of Ofeber, ſet out accordingly 
er from Norway, and died in a certain Iſland, where ſhe was . 
. conſtrained to put in for Refreſhment, 5 Dank. 5 
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1790. As ſoon as this News was ſpread in Scotland, it occa- 
foned there extraordinary Commotions, Which threw the 
Kingdom into a more wretched Condition than it had e- 
ver bern in. The late King, who had taken Care to cauſe 
the Great Men to fwear that they would acknowledge 
Margaret of Norway for Queen, had not had the Fore- 
ſight to ſettle the Succeſſion in Cale that Princels died 
without Hens. Toney were therefore nor. a little embar- 


raſſed about the Choice of a Succeſſor. This Perplexity z 


became {till greater every Day, by Reaſon of the Factions 
which were formed in Favour of the Pretenders to tlie 


Crown. Never would Union among the great Men have : 


deen more neceſſary. But private Intereſt ſtifling the Love 

of their Country, every one ſleered his Courle according as 

he was engaged, either by Family-Ties, or by other Mo- 

_ rives,;withour giving himſelf any Trouble to examine whe- 

ther Right was on the Side his Inclination attached him to, 

John Bali- Among the Pretenders to the Crown, John Baliol and 
pl and Robert Bruce divided almoſt all the Suffrages of the King- 


Robert dom between them. The firſt held large Polleſhuns im 
France, in the Province of Normandy. The other had a ÞÞ 
Crown of conſiderable Eltate in Ezpland ; and both were very power- 
Scotland. ful in Scotland, where their Alltances procured them very 

great Credit. For the better Underſtanding the Founda- 


Bruce pri» 
ten i tee 


tion of their Titles, it will be neceſſary to have beſore one 


the Genealogy of the Royal Family of Scotland, of which 


I am going to give a ſhort Explanation, 
Genealory David King of Scotland had but one Son named Henry, 
ef the Rey- who dying before him, left three Sons, vis. Malcolm IV, 


8! Family who aſcended the Throne after his Grandfather, and died 


4nd without Heirs: William, who ſucceeded his elder Bro- 
ha ther; and David who was Earl of Huntington in Eng- 
| land. The Race of William being extinct by the Death 
of Margaret of Norway, there was a Neceſſity of going 
| back to that of David Earl of Huntington, third Son of 
Prince Henry. David died without Male-Iſſue: But he 
elt three Daughters, Margaret married ro Aan of Gal- 
loway, Abella Wife to Robert Bruce, and Ada Wile to 
John Haſtings an Engliſh Lord, Margaret the eldeſt of 


the 


th 
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che three Siſters, leſt only two Daughters, Devergald, 1290. 
hom ſome call Dornagilla, and Aras jory. Deverguld 
married John Baliol, by whom the had a Son of the lame 
Name, who was one of the two Candidates for the Crown, 
8 1Marjory, who had been Wite to Jobs» Camin, died with- 
out Iflue, IJſabella, ſecond Daughter of David, had b 
E Robert Brace, a Son named Robert from his Father, who 
vas the other Candidate. Ada, third Daughter of David, 
had left a Son called % Ilalinge, who put in a Claim 
kewiſe to the Crown. To avoid Confuſion I ſhall de- 
ſer ſpeaking of this Third Candidete, and confine my felf 
at preſent to the two principal Claimants, namely, John 
Baliol, and Robert Bruce, Who were properly the only 
ones who had a Right to pretend to the Succethon., 
It muſt be obſerved, that at the time of the Death of Foundari- 
| Margaret of Norway, the three Daughters of David ͤ Earl od. Bop 
| of Huntington were not alive. But Deverguld, Daugh- G 3 
ter of the eldeſt, was ſtill living, and gave up all her peritors. 
Right to John Baliol her Son, Who, as delcended {rom 
the eldclt of David's Daughters, pretended that he ought 
to have the Preference of all the reſt of the Claimants. 
On the other hand, Robert Pruce Son of the younger 
Daughter alledged for himſelt, that he was one Degree 
E nearer than Baliol, ſince he was Grand{on to David, 
| whereas his Rival was but Grandſon to the Daughter of 
the ſame Prince. It was objected againſt him, that De- 
verguld being of the ſame Degree of kin with him, ought 
„ do ſucceed, ſay ing ſhe was Daughter to the eldeſt, where- 
„ss he was only Son to one of the younger Daughters of 
d David. Bur he replied, that where the Degrees are equal, 
o- the Males ought to be preferred to the Females, and that 
„. this was the conſtant Law and Cuſtom of all the States, 
A tor which he produced ſeveral Precedents, taken from the 
ag Hiſtories of Foreign Countries. Thus ſtood the Caſe, 
which could not be decided without diſpleaſing ons: half , % of 
he of the Kingdom.  _ 5 r 8 
1 Here it is that we begin to find the Exgliſß and Scorch Scotland. 
to Hiſtorians claſhing with one another, The latter affirm 47 din 


he | | x find Hiſtorians, 


| ham. 
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find in Scotland impartial Judges. They add, that ſup- 
poſing ſuch could have been found, it would have been 
too difficult a Matter to put their Sentence in Execution, 
by Reaſon of the equality of Credit and Power in both 
Parties. Baliol was Lord of the Province of Galloway, one 
of the moſt conſiderable of the Kingdom. He was like- 
wile ſupported by the Family of the Cumins, which was 
very powerful, and of great Intereſt. Robert Bruce held 
in England the Earldom of Cleveland, and in Scotland 
thole of Anandale and Garioch. Belides this, by means 
of Robert his Son, to whom his Wife had brought in 
Portion the Earldom of Carrick, he was allied to the moſt 


powerful Families of Scotland. So that, continue they, 


in order to avoid a Civil War, which could not fail to 


break out, it was agreed by the two Parties, that the De- 


Edward 
choſen Um- 
pire, 


ciſion of this important Affair ſhould be left to the King 
of England. They believed they might expect all Kind 
of good Offices from him, as well becauſe of the good Un- 


derſtanding which had long ſubſiſted between the two Na- 


tions, as in Return for their _ complying with the 


Marriage of the Prince his Son with their late Queen. He 


was intruſted therefore, ſay ys to be Judge of this Diſ- 
e 


and ſum- 
mon the 


States of 
Scotland 
to Nor- 


ute, and to aſſiſt the Perſon he ſhould think proper to 
place on tie Throne. They add, that Edward accepted 
the Arbitration, and came to Norham, where he ſummon- 
ed the States of Scotland, proteſting, that he aſſembled 
them not as Sovereign, but as a Friend, who deſired them 


to meet the Arbitrator they themſelves had made choice 


of. But this is a Fact which the Exgliſh deny. They 
affirm that Edward ſummoned the States of Scotland to 


| Norham, not as a Friend and Umpire, but by Vertue of 


his Right of Sovereignty over Scotland. They add, the 
bare Conſideration of the Situation of Norham, which 


is a Townin 7 os plainly enough makes appear that 


Edward exerciſed an Act of Sovereignity, in areas. 
the States of Scotland in his own Kingdom. The Scotc 


reply, that this Proof cannot take Place, ſince upon this 


very Occaſion Edward granted them Letters Patents, which 
intirely deſtroyed the Force of it, His Words are i : 
4h. 
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| That he did not intend that the coming of the Scots on this 
| Side the Tweed, ſhould be any Prejudice to them, or that for 
| the future, upon any account whatever, they ſhould be o- 
| bliged to come and treat with him on this Side the River. So 
| expreſs a Declaration, which ſeems to prove that Fdward 


pretended not to the Sovereignty of Scotland in Fact, is 


| only a Proof of his Policy or Diſſimulation; ſince it is 
certain, that from henceforward his Deſign was to eſtabliſh 
| the Right of Sovereignty. Accordingly, as ſoon as it 
was once <ſtabliſhed, he ſtiled his Letters Patents, a pure 
| Conceſſion, which he might revoke at Pleaſure, and which 
| was actually done. In the View this Monarch had, of 
getting his Sovereignty to be acknowledged by the States 
ol Scotland, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, it was by no Means 

#8, to alarm the Scots by an Act of abſolute Authority, 


fore the States were aſſembled. Such a Step might have 


induced them to take Meaſures oppoſite to his Deſigns. 
It was much more natural and more advantagious for him, 
to conveen, firſt the States, that he might lead them by 
| Degrees to the Acknowledgement he wanted to extort 
ſrom them. So that, in all likelihood, when he ſummoned = 
the States to Norbam, he made uſe of ambiguous and well 
| contrived Expreſſions, proper to hide his real Intention. 
| It was not his Intereſt then to diſcover it, though his De- 
| ſign was to make uſe of the ſame Aſſembly to ſtrengthen 
his Right. a 3 i 
Buchanan affirms, that immediately after the Death of 
the young Queen, Edward formed the Project of be- 
coming Maſter of Scotland. Perhaps he goes too far. It 
is much more likely, that his firſt View was only to get 
| himſelf owned for Sovereign of that Kingdom, whether 
he imagined it was his Due, or whether he had a Mind 


to take Advantage of the favourable Opportunity which 


offered of fully eſtabliſhing his pretended Right. The 


better to accompliſh his Deſign, continues the ſame Hiſto- 


tian, he 17 eight others, beſides the two above- 


mentioned, to put in a Claim to the Crown. His Intereſt 


was, according to this Hiſtorian, to puzzle the Cauſe, ſo 
that the two chief Claimants might ſee that he ſhould not 
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want means to render their Titles dubious, in caſe they 
were not compliable to his Will. 

After theſe Remarks, Which are neceſſary for the Se- 
quel, it is time to come to the Deciſion of this famous 
Proceſs. But firſt it will be requiſite to obſerve that 
this Affair includes in it two Things, really diſtinct from 


one another; namely, the Right of Succeſſion te the 


Crown of Scotland, and the Right of Sovereignty over 


the ſaid Kingdom, claimed by Edward. The former ap- 
pears at firſt light to be the moſt important, and the lat- 


ter ſeems to be an Incident which took its Riſe from the 


other. But we ſhall find that it became the main Point, 
by the fatal Conſequences it was attended with, and there-· 


fore it is not to be wondered at that I ſhould ſtay to 
clear up this Matter. It muſt be obſerved, that the Par- 


ticulars I am going to relate, are taken from a Journal, or 


Verbal Proceſs, inſerted in the Collection of Publick Acts, 


1291. 
Edward 
requires 
the States 
of Scot- 
land to 
oon him 
Fer Sove- 
reign. 


Act. Pub. 


11. 542. 
nſtru- 
mentum 


Publicum. J 


made by Mr. John de Cadam, one of Edward's Clerks 


or Notaries. This Obſervation ſhould cauſe us to read 
with ſome Precaution, what appears to be too much in 


favour of the King of England, with regard to his Claim 


to the Sovereignty of Scotland. 
The States of Scotland being met at Norham, May 10. 


1291, Roger Brabanzon Chief Juſtice of England, 


ſpeaking by the Order and in the Name of the King his 


Maſter, who was preſent, told them, That the King off 


England, taking into Conſideration the unſettled State of 


the Kingdom of Scotland, had required the States to al- 


ſemble in that Place, in order to lay before them certain 
Matters tending to the Prefervation of the Peace and Tran- 


quilliry of the Kingdom: That he had no Deſign to u- 
"_ the Rights of any Perſon, to ſtop the Courſe' of 
Ju 
land 


ice, or to infringe the Liberties of the People of Scor- 
But that as Sovereign Lord of Scotland, he ws 


come to do Juſtice to every one: And that this might be 
done the more eaſily, though what he claimed could not be 


juſtly dilputed, he required the States to own him, over 
and above his Right, as Sovereign and direct Lord of Scor- 
land: That then he would make uſe of their Counſels to 


Sx "Ro 
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do what Juſtice and Reaſon required. The States, ex- 
reamly ſurprized at this Propoſal, demanded Time to con- 


ſult the abſent Biſhops and Barons, to the End they might 
return an uniform Anſwer in an Affair of that Impor- 


| tance.» Edward, in his Turn, ſhowed ſome Surprize that 


| the States ſhould demand Time to give in their Anſwer. 
He faid, that he had reaſon to believe they were come rea- 
e dy prepared as to this Matter, ſince they were not igno- 
nnt of his Intention, and therefore he gave them only the 
. reſt of that Day to conſider of his Demand. On the 
Morrow, the States having inſiſted upon more Time, the 
King granted them three Weeks, reckoning from the 1075 
| of May. During which time they were to prepare what 
| they had to object againſt his Pretenſions, and to pro- 
| duce all the Acts and Monuments whereby they might 
| think to invalidate his Demand. - 3 
Although, according to the Time appointed by the 
King, the next Meeting was to be held on the firſt of 
June, I find however in the Journal, which I take for 
my Guide, only That of the ſecond of the ſame Month. 


The Biſhop of Bath and Wells was Spokeſman for the 
King, and recited what had been done in the two former 


4t 


191. 


Tre 8 4004 
make 70 
Anſwer, 


| Aſſemblies: After which he added, that the three Weeks 


o. which the King had granted to the States being expired, 

and they had not produced or alledged any Thing to inva- 

lidate his Right, his Intention was to act by virtue of his 

| acknowledged Sovereignty over the Kingdom of Scotland, 
and as Sovereign, to do Juſtice to the Claimants, _ 

Let us ſtay a Moment to make one Remark upon this, 


* 


up the Journal, from whence what I have juſt related is 


Retyarks 


Subject. How good an Opn ſoever one may have of on the Si. 
the Faithfulnefs of Edward and his Notary, who drew dende he 


States. 


taken, à Man cannot help perceiving that there is ſome- 


thing wanting here. In the two preceeding Aſſemblies; 
Edward produced his Pretenſions to the Sovereignty of 
Scotland. The States, far from owning on the Spot this 
Sovereignty, demand Time to conſult together upon ſo 


dice an Affair. The . granted them three Weeks; 
and that Time being expired, in the firſt Meeting, men- 
VOI. IV. | "0 | ticnec 
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of his Right. This Management makes it ſuſpected, ei- Þ h 
ther that the Account of what paſſed that Day is cur-F 
tailed, or that the Day before there had been another Aſ- Þ {i 
ſembly, wherein the States had produced their Proofs ; | 
but the Author of the Journal did not think fit to men- 
tion them. It has been obſerved, that according to the 
Time fixed by the King, an Aſſembly was to be held on 
the firſt of June, whereas this was not till the ſecond, i 
But T offer this only as a Conjecture, on which I do not an 
pretend to eſtabliſh any thing. The greateſt Difficulty 
lies in that after a Conſultation of three Weeks the States 
of Scotland ſhould have nothing to anſwer or object to 
Edward's Pretenſions; the which is aſtoniſhing : for it i 
certain that hitherto the Sovereignty of the Crown off 
England over Scotland had never been ſo generally acknow-|i 
ledged, that the bare publick Notoriouſneſs of the Fat 
could put the States to Silence. Of this there needs noi 
other Proof than the Marriage- Articles before- mentioned 
wherein the Scots had taken ſo great Care to maintain their 
Independence. In the ſecond Place, the Time they took 
to conſult about the King's Demand, plainly enough 
ſhows, that they were not fully perſuaded of their Sub- 
jection to the Crown of England. In ſhort, the Pre- 
| Caution it ſelf Edward togk to extort from them this Ac- 
knowledgement, teſtifies that the Thing was at leaf 
doubtful. It is not cuſtomary to act in ſuch a manner, 
when a Man has an undeniable and a generally acknow- 
Fonged Bigars 15 0 BE T1 Liens FN TY Or PRO 
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ed no Anſwer to the King's Demand, it muſt be thought, 1291. 
either that they were over-awed, or that the two princi> 
pal Claimants acted in Concert, and prevailed with the 
States, by ſecret Practices, not to oppoſe the Pretenſions 
of the King of England. In all appearance they were a- 
raid of retarding the Deciſion of the main Affair, by this 
Incident. But to return to our Journal. 
The High Chancellor having ſpoken as is related in the Edward 
. 
- 


Journal, and taking his Maſter's Right for granted, ad- eee 


dreſſed himſelf firſt to Robert Bruce, and demanded of hats, 
r- | Sis y att the 
; him, whether he would acknowledge the King of Eng- Claimants. 
and for Sovereign of Scotland, and receive from him, as 
ſuch, the Juſtice he ſued for. The Journal adds, that Robert 

Bruce anſwered in clear and expreſs Terms, that he owned 


- | the King of England for Sovereign Lord of the Realm 
e of Scotland, and conſented to receive from him as ſuch, 
the Judgement that Prince ſhould think fit to pronounce. 
d. The ſame Queſtion being put to Florence Earl of Holland, 
ot and to John Haſtings *, they both made the ſame An- 
ty Wiwer. After which, Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, 


tei Milliam Roſs, Walter de Huntercumbe, Milliam Veſci by 
to Proxy, Robert de Pynkeny, and Nicholas de Soules, appear- 
ed and demanded to be admitted ſeparately, to prove that 
ol the Crown of Scotland was devolved to them by Right of 


W. ucceſſion. The ſame Queſtion was put to them, as to 

actWhe three firſt, concerning Edward's Right, to which ha- 

noß hing returned the {ame Anſwer, their Petition was admit- 

ed, ted. John Baliol being abſent, his Maſter of Horſe ſtood 

cl up, and alledging ſome Excuſe for his Maſter's Abſence, 
okMdemanded, in his Name, that he might be heard the next 
glWDay, which was granted him. VV 

ab-W On the Morrow, after the Chancellor had made a Re- The pro- 


re-Mc:pitulation of all that had paſſed to that Time, Baliol, + vader of 
Ac- ho was preſent, was asked the ſame Queſtion as the reſt IK 
calf the Claimants, and made the like Anſwer. Which 


gone, the Chancellor proteſted aloud in behalf of the 
Ling: That although the King of England acted on this Occa- 


wi * Lord of Abergavenny, 
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ſhould think fit. As ſoon as the Chancellor had done 


teſtation with his own Mouth, Then Fohn Comin Lord 
of Badenoch roſe up, and demanded leave to prove his 


Edward 
is put in 
Hoſſeſſion 
of the 
Kingdom. 


Deſire, 95s if their bare Pretenſions to the Crown 


pleaſed. In this Act they own the King o 


ſeſſion of all the Caſtles of 
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1291. ſion as Sovereign Lord of Scotland, yet he did not intend 
thereby to cut himſelf off from the Hereditary Right which 


he might have to the Crown of that Kingdom, or to exclude 
himſelf as to the Propriety. That he expreſſly reſerved to 
himſelf the Liberty to proſecute his Right, as well as the o— 
ther Claimants, in ſuch Manner and at ſuch a Time as he 


ſpeaking, the King repeated word for word the ſame Pro- 


Iawful Right ro the Crown. His Requeſt was granted 
him, after he had, with the other Claimants, acknowledged 
the Sovereignty of the King of England. What related 


tick Ac- to Edward being thus ſettled, the Claimants drew up 1 l 
knowledge W 
ment of the. * 


Claimants. Lord of Scotland. This Act was ſigned by All, and par- 


riting, whereby they acknowledged him for Sovereign 


ticularly by Robert Bruce and Jobn Baliol, and ſealed with 
their Seals. As for the Silence of the States on this Oc- 
calion, Edward without giving himſelf any farther Trou -· 
ble, took it for an Aſſent, and ſa became paſleſſed of the 
Sovereignty, „ „%%% 1. 
This Step being made, the King proceeded ſtill farther, 
He repreſented ro the Claimants, that it would be to no 
Purpole ro give Sentence in favour of any one of them, 
if it was not in his Power to ſee it executed. Upon thi 
Foundation, he demanded to be put in Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom, that he might be able to deliver it up to th 
Perſon which ſhould be declared King. To this the 
Claimants conſented, and ſigned an A _— 1 hy 
| ad gh 
ven them a Right to diſpoſe of the Kingdom as the fi 
f England fol * 
Sovereign Lord of Scotland, and in that Quality, 6 t! 
Judge of the Proceſs concerning the Succeſſion. The fe 
promiſed to hold far good and valid the Judgement | 
ſhould pronounce, They * he ſhould be put in Pol 
| of the whole Kingdom, in ord 
to reſtore it to him, to whom it ſhould be awarded. The 
49ded howeyer this Condition, that he fhioull be oblige 
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to give it up again two Months after Judgement given, 
in the ſame State he had received it, except the Homage 
| which the new King ſhould be obliged to do him. 
All that had hitherto. paſſed in favour of Edward, was 
only the Acts of ſome private Perſons, but among whom 
were Bruce and Baliol, who divided all Scotland between 
them, and conſequently their Approbation drew aſter it 
| that of the whole Kingdom, In thoſe Days of Anarchy, 
| the Regents had no great Authority, neither did they dare 
to do any thing which might diſpleaſe the King, or the 
| two chief Candidates, one of whom was to be their Maſter. 
As to the States, after Edward found they were little in- 


der the Power of the King, they were not at liberty to 
| King hardly met with any Oppoſition from the Gover- 
| the Kingdom, William de Umfreville, who had the 


| Cuſtody of the Caſtles of Dundee and Forfar, was the 


| only Perſon that made any Reſiſtance, He conſidered the 
er. Act above-mentianed as very irregular, and could not 


no relolve upon ſuch a Security, to deliver up the Places 
m which had not been committed to his Truſt, either by the 
hi King of England, or by the Claimants. It was neceſſary 


the that the Claimants, Regents, and King himſelf, ſhould 
| paſs an expreſs Act, to indemnify him in Caſe he ſhould 
one Day come to be called to an Account. 


the Sovereignity of the Crown of England had never been 


in general could not but look upon theſe Proceedings of 
the Claimants, and of the Regents themſelves, as a mani- 
feſt Prevarication ; And yet it was very difficult to act 


otherwiſe. All the Great Men were gained either by 
poll Edward's Promiſes, or awed by his Threats. The Troops 


rike them with Terrour. So that they were forged to 
TP woo ww 4 ðͤ 4 8 S* | ma Uñ— „ | 


„ 


clined to favour his Pretenſions, he conſulted them no 
longer. As they were aſſembled out of Scotland, and un- 


take ſuch Meaſures as they would have done. So that the 


nours of the Caſtles, when he came to take Poſſeſſion of 


Whatever Edward's Pretenſions were, it is certain, that 


fully acknowledged in Scotland. Accordingly the Scots 


he had ordered to march to Norham, under Colour of 
wg the States of Scotland, did not a little help to 


do 
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do almoſt whatever he pleaſed. It was neceſſary however 
that the Regents ſhould give the People ſome Satisfaction, 
in letting them ſee that they took Care of their Intereſt. 
With this View it was that they demanded of Edward 
Letters Patent, declaring that the Deciſion of the Proceſs 
ſhould be made in the Kingdom of Scotland. Edward 
conſidering this Step as a fort of Approbation of his 


Sovereignty, becauſe the Demand was expreſſed in ſuch 


Fxamina- 
tion of the 
Proceſs 

concerning 


theCrown. 


a manner as claſhed not with it, very readily condeſcend- 
ed to their very humble Petition, and ordered the Letters 
thus demanded to be diſpatched out of hand. 
The Affair of the Sovereignty being thus ended, 
though without the Intervention of the States, the Grand 
Affair came on, of examining the Claims of the ſeveral 
Competitors to the Crown, to the End the King might 
know the Grounds of their reſpective Pretenſions. To 
this Purpoſe it was agreed among them, that Baliol and 
Comin, as well for themſelves as for all the Claimants, 
ſhould nominate Forty Perſons, and that Robert Bruce, in 
like manner, ſhould chuſe Forty others, to examine into 


the Rights of the Competitors. That to theſe Fourſcore, 


the King ſhould add about Twenty Four more, and theſe 
r ee after having maturely examined all things, 
ſhould make their Report to the King. 

In the Aſſembly * 5th of June, they did nothing 
but give in the Names of the Examiners which had been 
choſen. V 5 
The next Day the King ordered the Examiners to ap- 

point the Time and Place of Meeting, to proceed to the 
Inquiry. All agreed upon Berwick, a Town in Scotland 
ſituated on the Tweed, for the Place. But as they could 
not agree about the Time, the King fixed it to the 2d ot 
Auguſt following. „ pes WW Tried es” BY 
| There was another Aſſembly at Norham, wherein the 
Regents of Scotland reſigned their Patents to the King, 


and the Governours of the Caſtles their Commiſſions, to 


be . 0 of at his Pleaſure. Edward received, but re- 
turn 


them with the neceſſary Alterations to make it 3p 
: 
6 


pear that they governed in his Name, The ſame Day, 
| Ds — m 
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made the Biſhop of Caithneſs Chancellor of Scotland, and 1291. 
joined with him in Commiſſion Walter Hamondeſbam an 
Engliſhman, one of his .Clerks. 

On the 12th of June, Edward iſſued out Orders to all 
that held any Office in the Kingdom of Scotland, to come 
and take the Oath of Allegiance to him, the which was 
done that Day by all that were pron The Claimants 
took the ſame Oath, after which they broke up till the 
Day appointed for the meeting at Berwick, 

Though it was ſome Time to that Day, Edward came 
thither quickly after, and on the zd of Juh made the 
following Proteſtation : That altbough he had granted here- 
tofore, that the Affair of the Succeſſion ſhould be tried in the 
Kingdoms of Scotland, yet he did not intend to bind himſelf 
to ; ſame Condeſcenſion, if the ſame Caſe ſhould happen 
gain, or on = other Occaſion. Apparently the Aſſembly, 
before whom he made this Declaration, was neither full 
nor authoriſed to receive it. Since the Examiners were 
not to meet at Berwick till the 3d of Auguſt, that is, a 
n E Month after. TE e 
o The Day being come, the Examining Commiſſioners 
e, net at Berwick in the Preſence of the King, and received 
ſe the Petitions of the Claimants in the Order following. 
s, {But becauſe theſe Peritions containing the Grounds of 
their Pretenſions, were founded on the Genealogy of the 


ng Royal Family of Scotland, it is neceſſary to have before 
en None this Genealogy, although ſuppoſititious, without 


rhich it would be difficult to have a Notion of their re- 
ſpective Rights. yo 
Florence Earl of Holland, ſhowed that he was deſcend- 


and d from Ada Daughter of Prince Henry, and Siſter to 
uld Nhe Kings Malcolm IV, and William. 5 


Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, founded his Claim up- 
dn his being deſcended from Ida Daughter of King Mil- 
iam, and Siſter of Alexander II. 


ing, William Veſci aſſerted, that he was Iſſue of Margaret 

to Paughter of King VIU, . e 

re- ; | 8 
2 Robert 
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Patrick Galythiy founded his Chim on his being Grand- 


ſince had he been legitimate, his Son's Title would have 
been indiſputable. 


land being Divifible, ought to be ſhared among the De- 
ſcendants of the three Daughters of David Earl of Hun- 


of David Earl of Huntington, and that the Race of King 
William being extinct, he was the next Heir to the late 
Queen. It muſt be obſerved that he took it for granted; 
Soules called himſelf Son of the firſt. After that paſſing 


| frica, Children of King William, from 
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Robert de Pynkeny aſfirmed, that he came from Marga- 
ret Daughter of Prince Henny, and Siiter of the Kings 
Malcolm and William. | | 

Nicholas de Soules ſaid, that being Grandſon of Alex- 
ander Il by Margery, ſecond Daughter of that King, and 
the Race of Margaret eldeſt Siſter of his Mother, being 
extinct, the Crown was devolved to him as next Heir. 


ſon to King Miliam by Henry Son of that Prince. In 
all appearance Henry, Father of Patrick, was a Baſtard, 


Roger de Mandeville chimed the Crown as Son of Al- 
frica, Daughter of King William, mn. 
ohn Haſtings maintained that the Kingdom of Scot- 


tington, the youngeſt of whom was his Mother. 
Robert de Roſs ſtiled himſelf Iſſue of Iſabella eldeſt 
Daughter of King William, and Siſter of Alexander IT. 
Fohn Cumin derived his Claim further back, namely, 
from Donald formerly King of Scotland, 
John Baliol ſet forth, that he was Son of Deverguld Wy: 
eldeſt Daughter of Margaret the eldeſt of the Ba 


in his Petition, that Margery and Iſabell a, eldeſt Daughten ia 
to Alexander II, died without Iſſue, although Nicholas 4 


over in ſilence, Heury, Iſabella, Ida, Margaret, and Af! 
Om Galythi : 
Roſi, Dunbar, Veſti, and Mandeville, ſtiled themſelye ut 
Deſcendants, he proceeded to the Family of David, young 


er Brother to King William. His Silence leaves Room tf $ 
_ preſume, either that theſe Claimants had falſely ſer fortifMer, 


their Genealogies, or that thoſe from whom they derive 
their Deſcent were Baſtards, otherwiſe their Iſſue ou 
have had more Right to the Crown than David's. Ac 


© eordini 
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cordingly we ſhall ſee in the Sequel, that their Pretenſions 
were not regarded at all, It may be further obſerved, 
that this favours what is ſaid by Buchanan, that Edward 
drew in eight Claimants, beſides Baliol and Brace, to de- 
mand the Crown, on purpoſe to puzzle the Cauſe. And 
indeed, it is eaſy to ſee, that of all the above-named, Ba- 
liol excepted, there was not ſo much as one that had the 
* leaſt Title to the Succeſhon, ſuppoſing, as is very likely, 
that they were deſcended from Baſtards, and that Vicho- 
las de Soules had not truly ſer forth his Genealogy. 
Robert Bruce alledged, that he was one Degree nearer 
than Baliol, ſince he was Grandſon of David, whereas his 
Rival was only Grandſon of his Daughter. That indeed 
| Deverguld was in the ſame Degree with himſelf 5 but that 
ſhe could not claim the Crown, becauſe it was the Cuſ- 
tom that the Males ſhould be preferred before the Females, 
„-in the ſame Degree of Conſanguinity. To ſtrengthen his 
Title, he added, that Alexander II had declared him his 
eſt W Heir in Caſe he died without Iſſue, and offered to prove 
it by living Witneſſes. Moreover, he maintained that 
ly: Alexander III had always looked upon him as his pre- 
Iimptive Heir, and that he had ſaid as much to them he 
ali was familiar with. = Dd en ne 
ten All theſe Peritions being read, and the King, ſays the 
ing Journal, willing to give the Commiſſioners Time to ex- 
amine into them, appointed the 2d of June in the follow- 
ing Year 1292 for another Aſſembly, wherein the Clai- 
mats might more fully urge their reſpective Rights. 
I ſhall make uſe of this Interval to examine as briefly 
v poſſible, the Grounds on which Edward built his Right 
ff Sovereignty over Scotland. We find them at length 
1 a Memorial drawn by that Prince's Order. And be- 
wſe this Memorial is frequently alledged by the Engliſh 
luthors, as containing the jſtifying Proofs of the Right 
f Sovereignty which England has ill along had over Scor- 
wad, it will not be amiſs to give an Abſtract of it, to the 
end the Reader may be perfectly informed concerning this 


atter 
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PROOFS alledged by E DWARD I. to 
eſtabliſp the RIGHT of SOVEREIGNTY 
of the KINGS of ENGLAND over 

SCOTLAND. e 


N the Year 901 Edward the Elder, King of England, 
ſubjected to his Dominion the Kings of the Scots, 
Humbrians, and Welſh. This is to be found in the Hil- 
tories of Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, and William 
of Malmsbury. 8 
In the Year 92 1 the King of Scotland, Reginald King 
of the Danes, the Engliſh which inhabited Northumber— 
land, the King of Wales and his Subjects, choſe Edward 


the Elder for their Father and Lord, and made a ſtrict Al. Be 


Hance with him. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hovedon. 


In the Year 924, the ſame Edward reigned over al 


the Inhabitants of Great Britain, Engliſh, Scots, Cum. 


and that afterwards he gave him leave to reſume it, on Cor- 


brians, Danes, and Britons. Mar. Scotus, Roger de Hove. 


: den. 


In the Year 926 King Athelſtan, Son of Edward, 


vanquiſhed Conſtantine King of Scotland, together with 


the King of the Ventes, and compelled them to take to 


flight. After the Victory they took an Oath to him 


and concluded an Alliance with him at Vlnoth, Fuly 4th 
Mar. Scotts, Rog. de Hoveden. VF 1 
Wie find in the Hiſtories of Milliam of Malmsbur)l 
Ralph de Diceto, and Henry of Huntington, that Athelſtas 
forced Confianſiine King of Scotland, to quit his Crown, 


dition that he ſhould hold it of the Kings of Enplan 


ſaying, It was more glorious to make Kings, than to d 


one. To 
In 934, the fame Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtantin 
who had revolted, and ravaged Scotland as far as Dunferi 
Conſtantine gave him his Son in Hoſtage, with great Pr 
ſents, and a Peace was concluded between them. 4. 


— *<— Ou oo —— 
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Scotus, Rog. de Hoveden, Henr. de Huntington, Ral. de 1291. 
Dicer. 4 
In theYear 937 Eugenius King of Cumberland, and Con- 
ſtant ine King of Scotland, met Atheiſtan at Dacor, and ſub— 
mitted himlelf to his Mercy. Athelſtan, who command- 
ed Conſtantine to cauſe his Son to be baptized, ſtoed God- 
father himſelf, Vill. de Malmibury. 
| In 940 Alhelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who 
reigned four Years, during which Space the Scots revolt- 
ed not. | 
In 947 Eared, Brother and Succeſſor of Edmund, ha- 
ving vanquithed the Vorthumbrians, carried his Arms in- 
to Scotland. The Scots ſeized with Fear, ſubmitted with- 
out Reſiſtance, and took the Oath ot Allegiance Which 
was due to him. Eared ſet over the Scots a King called 
Earick. Mar. Scotus, M. of Malmsbury, H. de Hun- 
| tington. - | 
all In the Year 955, Edwy was King of England after 
al Fdred, and reigned four Years, and there was during his 
Reign no Revolt on the Part of the Scots. » 
In 977 Edgar King of England haviag ſummoned to 
his Court Keneth King of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumber- 
and, and fix other Kings, made the him in a Barge, 
. gs, made them row him in a Barge, 
of which he himſelf held the Rudder. He ſaid upon 
that Occaſion, as tis affirmed, that his Succeſſors might 
boaſt of being really Kings of England, ſince they enjoy- 
Au ed ſo great a Prerogative. 5 
Another Time the ſame Edgar having been informed 
chat Kenerh had ſpoken ill of him, ſent for him to Court, 
i and having walked with him into the Fields, offered him 
the Choice of two Swords, in order to fight him. Ke- 
weth refuſed it, and caſting himſelf at Edgar's Feet, beg- 
ed his Pardon, and had it. Mar. Scotus, Rep. of Hove- 
den, M. Malmsbury, H. of Huntington, Ka. de Di- 
ä „ 8 
During the Reigns of Fdward the Martyr, Ethelred 
II, and Edmund Ironſide, the Scots revolted not. 
Canute the Great, at his Return from Rome, in the 15th 
Year of his Reign, ſubdued with eaſe Scotland, which 
. - 1% Ws had 
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1. had revolted, and King Malcolm was ſubject to him. Ca- 


nute was King of England, Denmark, Norway, and Scot» 


land. Mar. Scotus, W. of Maimibury, H. of Hunting- 
ton, Ra. de Diceto. 


One docs not find that the Scots revolted, during the 
Reigns of Harold IT, and Hardicanute, 

In the Reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward Earl of 
Northumberland, vanquiſhed Macbeth King of Scotland 
and ſlew him. After which, by the Command of King 
Edward, he placed Malcolm Son of the King of Cumber. 
land, on the Throne of Scotland. Ibid, 

We find likewile theſe Words in the Hiſtory of IWilli- 


am of Malmsbary, King Edward gave the Kingdom of 


Scotland to Malcolm Sox of the King of Cumberland, to 


hold it of the Crown of England. 


We meet with nothing about the Scots, whilſt Harold 


Il was on the Throne o England. 


William the Conqueror having marched into Scotland in 
the ſixth Year of his Reign, Malcolm met him at Aber- 


seth, where he did him Homage, or became his Man, 


Chron. of St. Albans. 
In the fame Chronicle it is ſaid, ha William returns 
into England, after having received Homage of Malcolm, 
and ſome Hoſtages, 
In the third Year of William Rufus, Malcolm having 
revolted, and ravaged Northumberland, William, accom 
panied by Robert his Brother, led his Army into Scotland, 
and made Peace with Malcolm, on Condition that Mal. 


cols ſhould obey him, as he obeyed William his Father. 


M4. Scotus, Rog. de Hoveden, 
Henry of Huntington ſays, that Malcolm ſerzed wal 
Fears brane gs Fro o King Williazs. 

The 


* That is, did him Homage, the 3 of which you have in 


the ſecond Statute 17 Edw. II. When a Free Man ſhall do Ho. 
mage he ſhall hold his Hands together between the Hands of his 
| Lord, and ſhall ſay thus on his Knees: 7 become your Man Fron 
this Day forth, for Life, for Member, and for worldly Honour, ani 
ſhall owe you my rait for 14 Land I hold of you, ſaving the Faith 


4 os 
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The ſame King dethroned David of Scotland, and pla- 1294. 

| ced Edgar Son of Malcolm in his Room. 

| Edgar King of Scotland dying, Alexander I his Bro- 

ther ſucceeded him, by the Conſent of Henry I, King 
of England. H. of Huntington, 5 

Stephen King of England having demanded Homage of 

David King of Scotland, and upon his refuſing it, be- 
| cauſe he had taken an Oath to Matilda, Henry his Son 
did Homage to King Stephen. A. Scotus, H. of Hun- 
| tington, Rog. de Hoveden. 2 = 
William King of Scotland, David Earl of Huntington 
| bis Brother, the Earls and Barons of Scotland, did Ho- 
| mage to Henry II, King of England, and {wore Fealty * 
A 5 3 
In the Year 1174, Milliam King of Scotland ravaging 
England, was taken Priſoner and delivered to King Henry 
III, who ſet him at Liberty, on Condition he ſhould do 
n him Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. 
7 As the Treaty between theſe two Kings has been ſpoken of 
n. elſewhere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It is ſufficient to 

| ſay in 4 word, that William, in order to obtain his Liber- 
d % 24s forced to bind himſelf to do full Homage to Henry 
” II, for the Kingdom of Scotland, and accordingly did ſo. 

| This is the beſt Proof in favour of Edward, Jos, as ſuch he 
ne inſiſts upon it the moſt in the Memorial, entering into a long 


m- ¶ Detail, which amounts to what is above· related. 
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| 1 owe to our Sovereign Lord the King, and to my other Lords, The 

er. Eccleſtaſticks ſay inſtead of 1 become your Man, I do you Homage, 

id to you ſhall be Fauhful and Loyal. „ 

ith Feali), from the Latin Fidelitas. The Form of it ſee in An- 

| 20 14 Edw. I. Stat. 2. When a Free-Man (hall do Fealty, he 

| ſhall hold his Right Hand over the Book and ſay: Hear you, my 

be Lord, that I A. B. ſhall be to you faithful and true, and ſhall owe 

ny Fealty to you, for the Land that I hold of you, and truly ſhall do you 
be Cuftoms and Services that I ought to do you at the Terms aſſigned, 

in /o help me God, and all the Saints. He that holdeth Land by this 

Ho- WW Oath only, holdeth in the freeſt Manner that any Man in Eng- 

bis i land under the King may hold, e GR = 50 
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In the Reign of Richard we do not find the Scots re. 


volted. On the contrary, William came to Canterbury to 


do Homage to Richard. 1 
Edward wiſely paſſes over here in Silence the Letters Pa. 


tent of Richard I, whereby he relinquiſhed the Sovereigny 


of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
The ſame William came and did Homage to King John 


at Lincoln, and ſwore Fealty to him upon the Croſs of 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Rog. de Hove iſ 


den. | 1 _—— 
The ſame King John would have made War on Willi. 


am, for having, without his Conſent, married his Daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Bulloign. This is to be found in the 


Chronicle of the Monaſtery of Bridlington. We allo. 


read in the Chronicle of the Abbey of Honywood, that 


William gave his two Daughters in Hoſtage to King 
John. N 


Henry III, in the 35th Year of his Reign, came to 


York to marry his Daughter to Alexander King of Scot- 
land, and the latter did there Homage to the King of 


England. The Guardianſhip of the young King, and 


the Regency of the Kingdom, were conferred on Robert 
Roſs and John Baliol, by the Advice of the Great Men 
of both Kingdoms. Chron. of St. Albans. 

To ſtrengthen all theſe Proofs, Edward heaped toge. 
ther ſome Paſſages extracted from divers Charters and («i 
veral Bulls, and from a Book intitled, The Life of H. 


Fohn of Beverley. . „ 
In a Charter of Edgar King of Scotland, granted to thi 


Church of Durham, that Prince acknowledges that h: 


holds the Land of Londoney, and the whole Kingdom of 
Scotland, by the Grant of William King of England hi 


a Tora Eo bt & 
In another Charter, William King of Scotland grants 


to King John of England his dear Lord, the Power di 
marry ing Alexander his Son, Prince of Scotland, to whon 


he pleaſed. Moreover he promiſed King John, that whats 


ever might happen, he and Prince Alexander his 3 
5 bo ED ms 
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would be true to Henry Son of John as to their Sovereign 


Lord. 


In a Ball of Gregory IX, that Pope ordered the Barons 
of Scotland to fide With the King of England againſt 


their own Prince, in cafe the latter ſhould break the 

Treaty he had made with Henry II. FR 
| The ſame Pope in another Ball commanded the Arch- 
| biſhop of Terk, and the Biſhop of Carliſle, to perlwade 
| the King of Scotland to keep the Treaty. ; 


In another directed to the King of Scotland, the ſame 
Pope Clement iti a Letter to Henry King of England, 


by the Power granted unto him, to reſtore the Biſhop. 
The Proof taken from the Life of St. John of Bever- 


l, the Author whereof is unknown, conſiſts in this Nar- 
| native. King Athelſtan marching towards Scotland, met 


O 


| Pope told him, that ſince he was Liege-Man to the King 
| of England, and had ſworn Fealry to him, he ought not 
| to attempt any thing againſt him. br 


| in behalf of the Biſhop of St. Azdrews, outed of his See 
by the King of Scotland, requires him among other things, 
to warn, exhort, and if neceſſary, to force that Prince, 


upon the Road certain People who having been blind 
| and lame, were jult cured by the Interceſſion of St. 7ohn 
| of Beverly. This made him reſolve to go and pertorm 
bis Devotions in the Church where the Body of this Saint 
| lay. After he had ended his Prayers, he left his Dagger 
| on the Altar, as a Pledge of what he had promiſed the 
| Saint, in caſe he was proſperous in his Undertaking. Af- 
ter this, having entered Scotland, St. John appeared to 


1291. 


him and aſſured him of his Aſſiſtance. Upon this Aſ- 


| ſurance Arhelſtan attacked the Scors, and gained a ſignal 
| Victory over them. Which done, he ſubdued the whole 
| Kingdom of Scotland, and ſtayed there three Years. In 
returning to England, a great Rock ſtood in his way, and 
| he intreated God, through the Mediation of St. John 
of Beverly, to give him ſome Sign, whereby the Standers- 

by might know that the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the 
Exgliſh, and that the conquered Kingdom ought for ever 


to pay Tribute to his Succeſſors. Then drawing his 
—— Sword, 


—ͤ—ũ.— — — 
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tigt. Sword, he ſtruck the Rock, which yielded like ſo much 
Butter, and he made a Hole in it an Ell deep. Where- 
upon the Author adds, that this is an evident Sign Scot- 

land was brought into Subjection by the Engliſh. "i 
© Edward produced ſome other Teſtimonies, but with- Þ 


proved beyond al 


 forthin the Armorial, and ſince the Homage extorted 
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our naming his Authors, in order to ſhow that the Lords 


of Galloway had done Homage to the King of England. 

In 1185, Roland Lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the 
King of England, fearing, as tis preſumed, fays the Au- 
thor, the Power of that Monarch, who was advancing I 


with a great Army to make War againſt him. 


Henry IT, King of England, having received Homage ' 
of Alan of Galloway, and of David Brother of King Wil. 


lians, returned into his Dominions. 


In the 22d Year of Henry II, Giibere Son of Fergus i 

Lord of Galloway came with the King of Scotland into 
England, where he became Liege-Man of Henry the Fa- 
ther, and ſwore Fealiy to him. Which done, in order 
to gain his Good-will, he gave him a thouſand Marks of 


Silver, and Duncan his Son in Hoſtage. 


Theſe are the Proofs made uſe of by Edward to juſti- 
fy his Right of Sovereignty over Scotland. As it paſles 
for certain, among ſeveral Engliſh Hiſtorians, that Edward 

[Diſpute his Right from antient Che oni- 
cles, I imagined that the Reader would not be diſpleaſed Þ 
to be able to judge for himſelf, without being obliged to 
refer to the Writers of both Parties. For which reaſon I 
retrenched none of theſe Proofs, though ſome of them 


are far enough from being evident. 


| Certainly, there is Reaſon to think it ſtrange that the 
Scots ſhonld find nothing to oppoſe to theſe Proofs, the 
greateſt Part whereot are very weak, not to fay altoge- 
ther frivolous. But it muſt be conſidered that they were in 
England, over-awed by the Preſence of the King, and that 
Bruce and Baliol, who were in great Credit, did all tha 


hy in their Power to prevent any Incidents which might 


retard the Deciſion of the main Affair. However, ſince 


Edward ſupported his Pretenſions by the Proofs et 
from 


2 — 
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| from the Kings of Scotland, was the ſole Cauſe of the 
War which broke out after wards between the two Nati— 
ons, it will not be needleſs to clear up this Matter a 
üttle, by adding what the Scots might have alledged a- 
gainſt the Proots, if powerful Motives had not induced 
them to keep Silence, and what they actually did object, as 
ſoon as a more favourable Juncture happened. 
In the firſt Place, they might ſay, That it was neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh two Things, which Edward affected to 
confound in his Memorial, namely, the Superiority of the 
| Forces of the Kings of England, and the Advantages they 
frequently gained over the Scots, from the pretended Ac- 
* knowledgement made by the Kings of Scotland, that they 
| held their Crown of the Kings of England. The latter 
vas the main Point in Diſpute, and yet the Proofs al- 
] ledged in the Memorial chiefly relate to the ſormer. 
2. The Buſineſs was not to prove in general, that the 
Kings of Scotland were frequently conſtrained to make 
f . Treaties, and to take Oaths relating to 


contained the Acknowledgement of the Sovereignty of the 
| Kings of England over Scotland. It was alſo neceſſary to 
prove the Continuation of this Acknowledgement by the 
Homages which the Kings of Scotland ought to have done 
upon every Change of Government in either Kingdom, 
according to the conſtant Cuſtom practiſed by Yaſals, for 
meny Ages ſince : But this is what Edward did not do. 
z. When Eagar King of Scotland owns in his Charter 
| granted to the Church of Darham, that he held his King- 
dom of William Rufus, that Acknowledgement did not 
import a Confeſſion that the Crown of Scotland was 
dependent upon that of England. It was only a Decla- 
ntion, that it was by the Aſſiſtance of the King of Eng- 


land that he had aſcended the Throne of Scotland, which 


n Uſurper had ſeized, as appears from the Hiſtory. 


theſe Treaties: The Acts themſelves ſhould have been pro- 
| duced, and it ſhould have been made appear that they really 
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4. This ſame Charter, which is one of Edward's prin- Anders | 
cipal Proofs, is affirmed to be a Forgery by the Scotch ſon's Eſſay 


Writers, and oppoſed with ſuch fi. 
Vor. IV. _ of 


rong Reaſons in point! Se 


= 
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1291. of Chronology, that one cannot ſcarce help being convinced 
by them. | 
J. As to what paſſed between Fenry II and Millian 
King of Scotland, it is very true William did full Homage 
for his whole Kingdom. Bur it is no leſs certain, that it * 
was in Purſuance of a Treaty, wherein that Homage was 
expreſſly ſtipulated, as a Condition of the Captive Kings 
Liberty. It is even evident from hence, that he was not * 
ſubje& to it before, ſince there was need of binding him If 
do it by a Treaty. And this is what would never have, 
been thought of, unleſs the War had been undertaken on l 
the Score of that Homage, which is not Fact. Befide ſp 
this Homage, which was only a Conſequence of William's 
Caprivity, was not continued by his Succeſſors, fince h 
Richard, Son of Henry, entirely gave it up, as we have!“ 
ſeen in the Reign of that Prince, * 
5. As for the reſt of the Proofs, which are much weaker, 
they are not only taken from Erglifſh Writers or Subjects he 
of England, who for the moſt Part lived long after the“ 
Events they relate, but are founded on uncertain Expreſſi Ich. 
ons, which do not neceſſarily bear the Senſe Edward pu 
upon them. 2. 
7. Had Edward no other Proofs to alledge, but the 
Teſtimony of ſome partial Hiſtorians * Why did he not 
8 the Homages paid by the antient Kings of Scot- 
land, as he did that which William paid to Henry II? HH 
the Matter had been only to prove the Homage for thi 
Earldom of Huntington, he would have had no occaſion .“ 
to rummage the Hiſtorians, his own Records would have 
ſupplied him with Proofs, What is the Reaſon then tha, * 
it was more difficult to preſerve the Homages paid fo" 
the Kingdom of Scotland? If the King of France coul“ 
not have proved his Sovereignty over Guienne, and then 
arldom of Pontieu, but by Paſſages taken from Fren 
Authors, there is room to Queſtion whether Eawars It 
Would have ſubmitted to do him Homage for theſe tuts 
Provinces 3 | 
d, The Scots might Nedge, that when Henry TIT de 
=:anded Aid of the King of Scotland againſt the Earl al ! 
ee K © Leigeſio or 
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Leiceſter, he owned in expreſs Terms, that the Succours 
vere given him out of Friendſhip, and not of Duty. 

9. The ſame Henry would have had Alexander III his 
on:-in-law do Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, but 
Ae xander refuſed it, and would only do it for the Lands 


5 he held in England. n= 
oN 29: Edward himſelf being deſirous that the ſame A. 
n £x4xder III his Brother in-law, ſhould aſſiſt at his Coro- 


nation, gave him Letters Patent, wherein he acknowledged 
that the Preſence of that Prince was not of Duty, and that 


It, 


en 11. When the ſame Alexander did I omage to Edward; 


©, {be made an Authentick Declaration, that he did not mean 


he fo do Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland, but only for 


h. Jche Lands he held in England, and his Homage was re- 


put ceived with that Limitation. 


12. The Scots might ſay further, that the Homage 


th. cone for the Lands in England, though paid by a King of 


I Homage to the Kings of France, did not intend to make 
he Kingdom of England dependant on the Crown of 


Lands they held in that Kingdom. Tk 
' 13. Homage was frequently paid for Perſons 3 for In- 
ance, the Earls of Flanders did ſo to the Kings of Eng- 


ould have been made appear that theſe Homages were 
or the Kingdom of Scotland, either by Letters Patent 
nder the Hands of the Kings of Scotland themſelves, or 
Wy the Inſtruments of the Homages well-atteſted, ac- 


ling Richard freely gave up. 
NNoÄIdVb n 


he aſfiſted at the Solemnity only out of Friendſhip, and 
(0 do him Honour, without being any ways obliged to 


no Vorland, had no manner of Relation to the Kingdom ot 
at. Ccorland. In like manner tne King of England, by doing 


rance, but only to acknowledge the Dependancy of the 


nd upon that Account, as did the Earl of Savoy, for a 
enfion of two Hundred Marks. So that barely to ſhow, 
hat the Kings of Scotland had done Homage to the Kings 
Wt England, was not to prove the Point in Queſtion. It 


ording to the uſual Cuſtom. But Edward produced no 
ther Act, but that of William's forced Homage which 
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1291. As to the Paſſages extracted from the Popes Bulls 
they could amount to no Proof, ſince the Scots do not 
deny that their Kings were Yaſſals to England for the 
Earldom of Huntington and {ome other Lands on the Fron- 
tiers. But they deny that they were ſo for the Kingdom 
of Scotland, the which the Bulls did not affirm. 

I fay nothing of the Extract taken from the Life of St, 
John of Beverly, ſince there is reaſon to doubt whether 
Edward ſeriouſly intended to draw a Proof from a Min- 
cle ſo ill-atteſted, or rather ſo ridiculous, and from an 
Hiſtory whoſe Author is unknown. 

Theſe Anſwers are not Arguments which I ſupply the 
Scots with. The greateſt Part are the ſame that Boniface 
VIII made uſe of in his Letter to Edward, to diil wade 

him from attempting any Thing againſt Scotland, as ve I 

ſhall ſee hereafter. But let us return now to the Deci-. 

ſion of the Affair of the Succeſſion, from whence I have 2 

made this Digreſſion. 5 


— — 
—_— — 
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1292. The Day appointed by Edward being come, all the 
Sequel of Claimants with the Fourſcore Examiners, repaired to Be- t 
the Affair wich, where Edward was preſent. At the firſt Meeti t 
I tbe duc. Ambaſſadours from the King of Norway appeared, ant 
cen. Jemanded the Crown for the King their Maſter, Pale | 

of the late Queen. Their Petition being received aft 

they had acknowledged the King of England for dirt 

Lord of Scotland, thoſe of the other Claimants were read 

each in its Turn, and the Commiiſioners began to examitt 

them. But Edward, ſays the Icurnal, conſidering 'thi 
this Examination would be a long while about, whid 
| might be prejudicial to Scotland, took another Covri 
| HAsͤe propoſtd and got it approved, that they ſhould begi 
with examining the Titles of 70%u Baliol and Koln 
= Bruce, without Prejudice to the others, which ſhould 
N diſcuſſed afterwards. „ 
Queſtion he firſt Queſtion which was put, was by what Li 
| propoſed ly and Cuſtoms they were to proceed in giving Judgeme! 
f Edward, about which Edward would in the 11 Place have ti 
| and %, Advice of the Examiuing Commiſſioners, It was 1 

undicided. N 8 . g 3 

poſſible for them to agree in deciding this Point. 1 


it had been agreed upon. This Expedient did not for- 


what Laws and Cuſtoms Judgement was to be given ms [ 
| 2. How was he to proceed in Caſe the Cuſtoms of England 9 
| and Scotland ſhould be uncertain, or oppoſite to one ano- | 


[ 
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long Debares, they told the King that they could not give 1292. 
hitn their Advice, without further Deliberation, and de- 
fred him to join with them four and twenty Engliſh, as 


vard the Deciſion. The Engliſo Commiſhoners reported 


to the King, that the Scotch were ſo divided in their O- 


pinions concerning their own Laws, that it was very dif- 


| ficult to ſettle ſo diſputable a Point. They added, that 
they durſt not themſelves, for that Reaſon, give him any 


Advice in ſo nice a Queſtion. Theſe Difficulties deter- 


| mined Edward to afford a longer Time, and to appoint the 


14th of October following for the Oy of the firſt Al- 
ſembly⸗ 

The Commiſſioners being met at the Time 1 He propeſis 
Edward propoſed to them thele three Queſtions. 1. By three mo. 


ther? 3. Whether Judgement was to be given with reſpect 
to the Kingdom of Scorland, otherwiſe than with regard 
to Earldoms, Barontes, and other Fiefs of the Crown of 
England? The Time Edward had granted the Exami- 


| ers had afforded new Light which they had not before. 
| They who could not agree about the firſt Queſtion in the 


Month of Auguſt, were in Offober unanimous in their 
Opinions. To the Firſt they made Anſwer; That in Anſwers 
Caſe there were found any certain Laws or Cuſtoms in the 

King's Dominions, by them he ought to proceed. To 

the Second, That if in his Territories there was no cer- 


| tain Law, he might eſtabliſh a new one. To the Third, 


That the Kingdom of Scotland was to be judged in the 
ſame manner as other indiviſible Fiefs. It is no hard Mat- — 
ter to ſee that theſe Preliminary Queſtions tended only, as | 
is plain from the Anſwers, to eſtabliſh Edward's Right of 
Sovereignty, a Right which he conmunely ſuppoſed, 
without allowing it to be contradicted. 

Edward upon theſe Deciſions ordered Bruce and Balio! 5 5 = 
to be called, and demanded whether they had any thing to ,11,q gedby 
by » to ſtrengthen t the Reaſons alledged 1 n their Petitions. Robert 

| ET | b my Bruce. 
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1292. They replied, that they deſired to add ſome thing fu: 1 

ther by Word of Mouth, and Bruce began to ſpeak fir. 50 

His Reaſous were conhned to theſe Mur. 1. That th ; 

es of a Crown ought to be ſettled by the natural MW , 

Light by which Kings Reign, and not by the Laws , 

which Subjects are judged by, and that, according to x 

natural Right, the next of Kin ought to ſucceed, 2. That W , 

for the ſame Reaſon, although private Inheritances were 8 

diviſible, and the Eldeſt had ſome Privilege by the Laws WW ,, 
obſerved among Subjects, it was not ſo with regard to a | 

Kingdom, to which the next Heir ought to ſucceed with. WW 

out any Diviſion. 3. He maintained that it had fre. WF 

quenly happened in Scotland, that the Crown had been lj 

awarded to the co.lateral Branch, preferably to the Direll, 1 

' and that the Succeſſion, in the Family of the Eldeſt, was 0 

not fo eſtabliſhed, as that it ſhould bring him any Pr. WW - 

judice, ſince in that very Kingdom Brothers had ſeven WW , 

Times been preferred to Sons. 4. He took it for granted, WW 

that although he was in the ſame Degree «s Deverguld, le 0 

ought however to ſucceed; becauſe bi was the next Mal . 

R mY 10 

Reaſons John Baliol taking up the Diſcourſe, founded his Right © 

N on the Genealogy of the Royal Family, and ſhowed th . 

Hel. he was delcended from the eldeſt of the Daughters d c 

David Earl of Huntington, whereas Bruce came from tit F 

Second. He replied to the Reaſons of his Competito), 0 

and maintained That the Cuſtom of England as well as d 

Scotland was, that the Defcendant of the eldeſt Daughten e 

though farther removed, was preferable to the next of 

Kin deſcended from the Younger. As to what Brace hid Bi: 

alledged about natural Right, and the Right of Kings, h MI. 

anſwered, that it was the Buſineſs of the King of Ex, 

to decide that, as Sovereign, who, Time out of Mind * 

held Scot lau in Dependance on his Crown. As for tit 

Inſtances produced by Robert, of Brothers preferred ug 

Sons, he affirmed that it had never been done im Sc. Me 


land, but by way of Uſurpatiom and Violence. Tha, 
when ſuch a Thing had happened, the Kings of Englanh 
as Sovereigus, had ſet things to Rights, by pacing i 
| | | ay e * | 00! 
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Sons on the Throne. To prove what he advanced he al- 
deed the Example of Edgar, whom Milliam Rufus put 
in Poſſeſſion of the Crown uſurped by Donald. Lally, 
| He maintained, that ſuppoſing wit Rober? had advanced was 
beyond Diſpute, he could receive no Benefit from it. In- 
decd, it appeared {rom thence that ſometimes the next of 
| Kin was excluded to make Room ſor a more diſtant Rela- 
tion, it being undcniable that a Brother is farther removed 
than a Son. I ſhould be too tedious if I recited all the 
Arguments, Anſwers, and Replics of both Sides. This 
v ſufficient I hope to ſhow the Grounds of their Pre- 
A 85 
This Affair being thus cleared up, and the Reaſons of Queſtion 
| the two Claimants having been examined, the King put Propoſed 10 
the Queſtion in this Manner: Wherher the more diſtant wet ren 
Iſue of the eldeſt Daughter, was to be preferred to the near- 3 "DO 
er, deſcended from the younger * The Commiſſioners were favour of 
of one Opinion in this Matter. Their Deciſion was, Baliol. 
| That according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of both King- 


oom, the Deſcendants of the eldeſt Daughter were to be 
preferred. One might juſtly demand to what Purpoſe was 
dhe Diſcuſſion of the Prelminary Queſtions, fince the 
us of both Kingdoms were ſo expreſs in Favour of 
0 the principal Queſtion, if it had not been already remark- 
GY ed, that they were ſubſervient to the private Intereſts of 


Edward. Notwithſtanding the formal Deciſion of the 

0 Commiſſioners, the King, willing to let it be ſeen that he 
„ ed without Paſſion and Part iality, cauſed the ſame 
Queſtion to be debated again a long time in his Preſence, 
and appointed the 6th of November following, to pro- 
ounce the deciſive Sentence. „ 5 

On that Day, Edward ſolemnly declared, that Robert Eqward 
ruce's Pretenfions were ill- grounded, and that the Laws gives Sen- 
lowed him no manner of Right to the Crown of Scor- tence a- 
and. But as the Excluſion of Bruce did not neceſſarily {ny : 
Import the Admiſſion of Baliol, ſince there were other 0 
laimants, the King ardered the Examiners to hear the 
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{lt of the Parties. Robert Bruce finding hingſelf exclu- who offers 
ed by this Sentence, declared that he had another Right 4 Petition. 
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which he would take the Advantage of, and juſtify in 
another Form, the Pretenſions he had to Part of the King. 
dom. Upon which, he preſented his Petition, which 
was admitted. | 

The Affair between Baliol and Bruce being decided, 
John Haſtings ſtood up and maintained that Scotland being 
a Fief dependent on England, had no more Priviledges than 
other Fiefs which were all Diviſible. He inferred from 
thence, that the Kingdom of Scotland ought to be divi- 


_ ded among the Deſcendants of the Daughters of David 


Earl of Huntington, the youngeſt of whom was his Mo- 


ther. He was immediately backed by Robert Bruce, who 


ſtood up alſo and ſaid, that he confined his Claim to the 


third Part of the Kingdom, as Heir to David's ſecond 


Daughter. Whereupon Edward put theſe two Queſti- 


All the 0- 
ther Clai- 
mants 

drop their 
Pretenſi- 

ens. 


pronounced that Joby Haſtings and Robert Bruce had i 


ons. 1. Whether the Kingdom of Scotland was a Divi- 


ſible Fief * 2. Or whether, not being ſo, the Acquiſiti- 


ons made by the Kings of Scotland were to follow the 


Law of common Inheritances? The unanimous Advice 
of the King's Council, and of the Commiſhoners, was, 


that the Kingdom of Scotland was an Indiviſible Fief, and 
that the Acquiſitions made by the Kings in the King- 


dom, ceaſed to be diviſible the Moment they came into 


their Hands. After this Deciſion, Edward appointed 
the 17th of November, to paſs Sentence. 


The Commiſhoners being met on the Day appointed 


the King ordered all the Claimants to be demanded what 


they had to ſay in Defence of their Rights. The Am 
baſſadors of Norway, Florence of Holland, William d 
Veſci, Patrick Dunbar, William de Roſs, Robert de Pynke 


ny, Nicholas de Soules, and Patrick Galythly, declardf 


that they did not intend to proſecute any tarther the 
Claims, and withdrew their Petitiont. Upon this De 
claration the King pronounced that they had no Pretenl 
ons to the Crown of Scotland. John Comin, and Rog 


de Mandeville, not appearing to maintain their Claim 


they were likewiſe rejected. After which the King 


Ri 
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Right to the third Part which each of them demanded, 1292. 
becauſe the Kingdom of Scotland could not be divided. 

None remained but Baliol, who being without a Ri- Edward 
val, ſince the others were rejected, was acknowledged as declares. 
the only Perſon that had a Right to pretend to the Crown. pen 
Accordingly Edward pronounced that he ſhould be put mas. Ka 
in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, ſaving however to himfelt 
and his Succeſſors, the Right of proſecuting their Pre- 

| renſions to the ſaid Kingdom, when they 4hould think 

proper. Then he addreſſed himſelf to the new King and 
-W told him, That he, ought to take care to govern, his Peo- 
ple with Equity, in ſuch a manner, that for Default af 
ſuſtice, or. any other Reaſon whatever, he ſhould nt o- 
| blige his Sovereign to make uſe of his Right to redreſs 
| Grievances. Then he appointed Txe/day following for 
him to ſwear Fealty, and Chriſtmas-Day next to do Ho- 
M©A©__X.TT.. v8 
| The Trial being thus determined, Edward diſpatched Baliol 
| all neceſſary, Orders to put Baliel in Poſſeſſion of the King- e 
dom; and the new King .ſware Fealry to him on the z 0th N 
of November. In the Oath, he acknowledged the So- : 
vereignty of the King of England over Scotland in very 
expreſs and ſubmiſſive Terms, and cauſed an authentick 
Act of it to be drawn up. His Inſtallation was performed 
at Scone with the uſual Formalities, and all the Scotch Lords 
took their Oath to him, except Robert Bruce, who was 
bat ablent. Which done, he came to Newcaſtle upon Tine, 


an doe 


"Wh where he did Homage to the King, in ſuch Expreſſions Homage. 
ss it was not poſſible to add any thing to them to denote Bo 
ne nore fully his Dependance. 

2 After having ſeen the Manner wherein the Journal, Com- 
thei 


made by Order of Edward, relates what paſſed in deci- plainrs of 
ding this famous Trial, it is but reaſonable to hear the e Scots 
Kots in their Turn, and to lay before the Reader's Eyes wt 
what they ſay in this Matter. They pretend that E al-. 
ward acted very unjuſtly in the whole Courſe of this Al- 
kar, and that his Conduct throughout was a continued 
*ries of Artifices, Corruption and Violence: That in- 
&ed he had before ſome Pretenſion to the Sovercignty of 
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him before-hand 
ingage them, /ay they, to this Acknowledgement, he him- 
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1292. Scotland, but it was ſo ill-grounded that it would never 


have come into his Head to inſiſt upon it, if the State of 
the Kingdom had not furniſhed him with an Opportuni- 
ty: That having been choſen Judge, or rather Umpire of 
the Difference between the two Claimants, he abuſed that 
Truſt in order to ſerve his own Intereſts at the Expence 
of the Liberty of the Scots. They agree within a Trifle 
to what is related in the Jorrnal; but affirm, that in 
private, by Promiſes and Threats, he ingaged the Com- 
miſſioners blindly to follow his Directions. They add, 
That his chief Aim being to make the Perſon who ſhould 
be declared King of Scotland, Vaſſal of the Crown of 
England, he gave the two Claimants to underſtand, that 
they had nothing to hope for, unleſs they would own 

Fj for Sovereign of the Kingdom. To 


ſelf had raiſed up all the other Competitors, who entuely 
depended upon him, on purpoſe to ſtart Difficulties which 


. might make Bruce and Baliol ſenſible how much they ſtood 


Robert Bruce, and of lefs Credit in the Kingdom. B. 
chanan ſays upon this Occaſion, that Edward offered the 
Crown firſt to Bruce, on Condition he would oblige him 


accepted his Offer. To the invincible Argument, which 


in need of his Favour. It is not to be thought ſtrang: 


that the Claimants ſhould be ready to do whatever he 


would have them. The two principal ones were afrai 


that their Oppoſition might deprive them of the Crown, 


and the Reſt put in their Claims only in Obedience to 
his Orders, or to do him a Kindneſs. Tis further 218. 
firmed, that before the Pretenſions of the Parties came to 
be examined, Edward had reſolved to ſet the Crown 
on the Head of Baliol, who was of an inferior Genius to 


ſelf to do him Homage; and upon his refuſing it on thi 
Condition, Edward turned to Baliol, who immediate) 


the Engliſh pretend to infer from Robert's Conſent and 
Signature to the Acts and Declarations which the Chi- 
mants made before they preſented their Petitions, the 
Scotch reply, That it was not impoſſible but Robert migit 
= firſt refuſe the Crown on the Terms they would un 
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impoſed upon him, and afterwards perceiving how detri- 1292. 
mental his Refuſal might be ro him, he was induced to 
comply. It is true he did not much better his Cauſe by 
that Means, ſince his Refuſal made a deeper Impreſſion 
on Edward's Mind, than his Compliance could do after- 
| W wards. They add, That it is impoſſible to help ſeeing, 
in the Journal it ſelf made by Edward's Order, that, 
notwithſtanding the great Shew of Impartiality through- 
out, that Prince favoured the Cauſe of Baliol. In the 
firſt Place, the Arguments of Robert Bruce are very much 
abridged, and one may ſay, ſet forth to the worſt Advan- 
tage. In the next Place, immediately after Robert was ex- 
cluded, all the reſt of the Claimants, except Baliol, drop- 
ped their Pretenſions, even to the Ambaſſadors of Nor- 
way, who in all appearance had private Orders to act as 
Edvard directed them, Indeed, one cannot ſee why the 
Excluſion of Bruce ſhould affect the other Claimants in 
ſuch a Manner as to oblige them to withdraw their Peri- 
| tions, This plainly diſcovers the Reaſon why Edward 
would have the Examiners begin with inquiring into 
the Rights of Bruce and Balio!, becauſe when that Bu- 
finefs ſhould be decided, he had no longer any need of 
the others. The affected Abſence of Baliol is likewiſe 
taken Notice of the Day that the other Claimants ac- 
knowledged the Sovereignty of the King of England, + 
that he might ngr one Day be reproached, when he ſhoud 
be on the Throne, for having been the firſt to introduce 
that Innovation, his Aim being to make believe that he 
had done no more than followed thoſe that went before 
bim. Tis affirmed that Edward was more apprehenſive 
of Robert than of Baliol, and that in the whole Courle 
of this Procedure, he had ever in view his own Intereſts. 
The ſole End of all his Proceedings, continue they, was 
to eſtabliſh a Right which he could never have been able 
to ſupport at any other Juncture, and which belonged 
not to him. If this Right had been inconteſtable, to 
what Purpoſe did he take ſo many Precautions to eſta- 
bliſh it? To what End ſo many Acknowledgements and 
| Oaths extorted from ſome private Perſons at a Time 
r Fr when 
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when the States of Scotland alledged not the leaſt Objec- 
tion to his Pretenſions, if we may believe the Journal? 
Why ſo many Prooſs heaped up, the greateſt Part where- 
of ate ſo weak, in order to get a Sovereignty acknow- 


ledged, which, according to him, was not called in Queſ- 


tion? If the States of Scotland made no Reply to Ed. 


_ ward's firſt Propoſition, it is eaſy to ſee that it could not 
be but from a Motive of Fear. Beſides, it could not be | 
inferred from theit Silence, that they acknowledged this 


Sdvereignty, ſeeing they had never before made the like 


Acknowledgement. It by their Silence they had intended 


to give their Approbation to Eaward's Pretenſions, 


whence is it that he required not from them an authentick 


Declaration, as well as from the Claimants? Was it their 


Act pub. 
II. 600. 


Buſineſs to decide ſo important a Queſtion, or rather, 


did it not belong to the States actually aſſembled? In fine, 


it appeared plainly enough afterwards that the Sentiments 
of the People of Scotland were not conformable to the 
Declaration of the Claimanrs, ſeeing they embraced the 


firſt Opportunity which offered to ſhake off the Yoke 


impoſed upon them. I ſhall add here, in favour of the Scots, 
that rhe Collection of Publick Acts affords a pretty ſtrong 


Proof, that the Kings of Scotland had never done Homage 


for the whole Kingdom, if we except that which Malliam 
paid to Henry II. We find in the Collection, that the High- 
Chamberlain of Edward having demanded of Baliol the 
Fees due from the Yaſſa/s when they did Homage, there 
was no Preceedent to go by. Whereupon Edward was 
forced to fix them himſelf at Twenty Pounds Sterling, 
which was double the Sum paid by an Earl on the 


nke Occaſion. What Likelihood is there that the Fees 
ſhould not be ſettled before, in caſe this Homage had been 


* 


done ſo often as Edward pretended & 


ty claimed by Edward, But for the entire clearing up 
of this Matter, it will not be needleſs to make theſe further 
Obſervations, In the firſt Place, it appears by the 1 

| a: 5 : ED g Condud 


4 


l have hitherto related the Manner wherein the E Ag 0 
and Scorch talk of what paſſed at this famous Trial, as 
well with regard to the Crown it ſelf, as to the Sovereign | 
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Conduct of Edward, t hat from the beginning, his Intent 1292. 
vas not to become Maſter of Scotland, as Buchanan 
charges him, but only to render that Kingdom a Fief of 
the Crown of England. In this he did but follow the 
Steps of moſt of his Predeceſſors. Not to mention the 

Saxon and firſt Norman Kings, Henry II had no ſooner 

King William in his Power, but he took Advantage of that 

prince's Misſortune, to oblige him to do Homage for his 

Kingdom. Henry III, Father of Edward, would fain 

have extorted the ſame Thing from Alexander III, but he 

could not bring it about. It cannot therefore be inferred 

from Edward's firſt Steps, that he had formed the Project 5 

of making himſelf Maſter of Scotland, ſince he demanded 
W only the direct Sovereignty, without inſiſting on the Poſ- 
25 concerning which he was ſatisfied with making a 
Irre Declaration. If he had deſigned any ſuch Thing, 

he might eaſily have found plauſible Pretences to place 
Expliſh Garriſons and Governours that were his Creatures, 
n the Places which were put into his Hands. He might 
have alledged, that all the Scors having eſpouſed. the Party 
of ſome one of the Claimants, the Cuſtody of the Caſtle 
could not be truſted ro People of their Nation, without 
xpoling the Kingdom to the Hazard of a Civil War. 
Zur inſtead of ſecuring by that Means the Poſſeſſion of 
he Kingdom, he confirmed all the Governours, and con- 
ented him ſelf with receiving their Oath, a Precaut ion 
hich a Prince of his Abilities would doubtleſs have 
bought inſufficient, if he had formed any ill . : 


g Ho this may be added, that if he had entertained any ſuch 
he rboughts as they charge him with, he would have found 
es War Opportunity to put them in Practice, by dividing = 
en 


de Kingdom between the Deſcendants of David's three 

daughters. By that Diviſion he would have weakened 

forces of the Scots, whereas he kept them united, in 
varding the Crown to a ſingle Perſon. 

W But on the other Hand, it can hardly be denied, that 

e bad a Mind to take Advantage of this favourable Junc- 

fe, to eſtabliſh his Sovereignty over Scotland, and fo to 

ampliſh the Project which his Anceſtors had formed. 
— but 


that what J have been ſaying is injurious to the Glo! 


but could never fully bring to pas. It is hard to judge, 
whether he himſelf believed he had a lawſul Right, or 


whether, conſidering the State Scotland was then in, he 


was willing to lay hold of the Opportunity to eſtablith , 
new one. The laſt ſeems the moſt likely, though it fall 
out but roo often, that Men ſuffer themſelves to be pre. 

oſſeſſed in Favour of what is for their Intereſt. And in- 
deed to fetch Proofs from Hiſtories compiled by Engliſh. 
men, in order to ſhow that Scotland was a Fief of the 
Crown of England, was as good as owning he had no het. 
ter to produce. Certainly a Homage like this ought tg 
have been made good by more authentick Proofs. Oe 
can hardly be perſwaded, that if the Kingdom of Sur. 
land had been a Fief of England Time out of Mind, and 
without any Interruption, as he pretended to prove, ther 
could not be found among the King's Records but one fin- 


gle Homage in Form, done by the Kings of Scotland. tis 
therefore apparent that without being over - perſwaded of hi 
Right, he had a Mind in order to eſtabliſh it fully, to rake 


the Advantage which the preſent Circumſtances of St 
land afforded him, well knowing there was no Body in 


2 Condition to oppoſe him, fince the two Heads of the| 
Parties had ſo much Reaſon to keep fair with him. But 


I queſtion whether the Acquieſcence of the Scots coul 
give him a Title to acquire a new Right, I leave this 
be determined by thoſe that are verſed in theſe Marten, 
However, methinks one cannot well juſtify this Prince 


who by an ill · grounded Ambition, kindled between th 


two Nations of Great Britain a War which cauſed To 


rents of Blood to be ſpilt on both Sides. And if the bill 


vent may be reckoned as any Thing in Affairs of this N 
ture, the Sequel of this Hiſtory will ſhow, that althoug 


in the Beginning God favoured Edward's Deſigns, 
permitted that the Projects of the Exgliſh in the En 
' ſhould vaniſh into Smoak. Perhaps I ſhall draw upd 


me the Cenſure of ſome People whoſe Heads are full 
this antient Sovereignty of England over Scotland, ol. 
the ber fections of Edward I. They will fancy no dowel 
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chat Prince, or the Grandeur of England; but I am in 1292. 
hopes that they who are leſs prejudiced, will do mg re 1 
uſtice. It is Time now to return to the Hi, and 
ſhow the fatal Effects of Edward's Ambition, Abe 
Kingdoms. ag OT IO Rs EG 
If the Deſire of Reigning had cauſed Baliol to aft con- 1293. | 
trary to the Intereſt of Scotland, Edward's Eagerneſs to Edward's |} 
eſtabliſh his Sovereignty over that Kingdom, made him 27552 3 
take a Courſe oppofite to his own as well as to the In- „, 
tereſt of England. On much the ſame Occaſion Pope the new 
ſmocent III was very careful not to let the Engliſh feel King of | 
oo ſoon the Weight of the Sovereignty which he had Scotland. | 
acquired over them by King John's Reſignation, He 
nured them to his Yoke by Degrees and inſenſibly, for 
fear of alarming them too much. But Edward proceeded 
in a very different manner with the Scots. Hardly was 
he in Poſſeſhon of the Sovereignty he had ſo much wiſh- 
ed for, but he made his 22 feel the whole Weight of : 
it; and this Rigour produced not the Effect he expected, 
Far from contributing to keep that Nation in Subjection, 
it ſerved only to put them upon ſeeking Means to free 
MERE: 77 TEES => „ 

Before Edward left Newcaſtle, an Opportunity offered 
to exert his new Right, which he failed not to take hold 
of, A Townſman of Berwick having complained to him 
of an Injury which he pretended was done him by ſome 
Engliſb Commiſſioners who had been ſent into Scotland, 
Edward ſent the Affair into England to be tried there by 
his Judges. The Council of Scotland, looking upon this 
Proceeding as a Breach of the King of England's Pro- 
miſes, ſent ſome of their Members to repreſent to him that 
he had obliged himſelf not to draw out of the Kingdom 
the Affairs of the Scors. Edward thought this Remon- 
ſtrance very ill-grounded. He replied, That the Aﬀair 
vas of ſuch a Nature, that he could not permit it to be 
tried any where but in his own Courts, ſince it belonged 
not to Yaſſals to puniſh the Miſdemeanours of thoſe that 
preſented the Perſon of the Sovereign. If he had ſtop- 


cd there, the Scots might have flattered themſelves that 
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Edward 


revokes 
what he 


Had grant- 


ell the 
Scots. 
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this particular Caſe would not be made a Precedemt. But WW" 
the King's Intention was otherwiſe. To prevent the like 
Complaints for the future, he ſent to the Council of Scor. 
land the following Declaration: That although during the r. 
Vacancy of the Throne, he bad made the Scots ſome Pro- 
miſes proper for that Time, which he had punctually ob. 
road, he intended no longer to be bound by the ſaid Pro. 
miſes, ſince there was a King in Scotland, or to give up his 
Right of ming al Affairs relating to that Kingdom, where 
and when he pleaſed. He repeated this Declaration ſome ut 
Days after in his own Chamber before Balial and a great 
Number of Lords of both Nations. After which he ad- 
ded, That he claimed a Right to ſummon the King of 


| Scotland himſelf to appear in England, whenever be Nen 


Baliol 


yields it up. 


ibi | 
Þ 599 


return for this .Renunciation, . Edward.gave.him a Wri- 


Right to the Kingdom of Scotland but that of Homag. 


Scots that he was reſolved to ſtretch his. Prerogative tothe 


| ſubſtantial Pcoofs. A. Merchant of Gaſcam put up a be 
tition to him, wherein he ſer. forth that Alaxander II. 


ecberefore he applied to him, as Sovereign of i} 
King of Scotland, for Juſtice, Edward eagerly embr. 


believed it not proper to make him any Anſwer. But he 


W marrying them as he pleaſed. 


thought convenient. The Warmth with which. he,ſpoke 
ſtopped the Mouth of Baliol, who, being in his Power, 


did not come off ſo. Two Days after he ſaw himſel 
conſtrained to draw up. Letters Patent, whereby he,renoun- 
ced for himſelf and Succeſſours, all the Promiſes, Conceſh- 


ons, and Ratifications made by the King of Bugland, du · te 


ring the Vacancy of the Throne of Scotland, and appro- I 
_ of whatever Edwardihad done during. that Time. In 


ting, whereby he acknowledged that he had no other 


Moreover he promiſed, for himſelf and Succeſſours, not 
to Claim the Guardianſhip of young Nobles, or the Pr. 


is firſt Step of Eduards was enough to canvince iii 


utmoſt, But it was. not long before he gave them: mot 


late King of Scorlaud, was indebted to him in a certange 
Sum, which was ſtill due to him, not wirhſtanding u 
his Sollicitations to the new King for Payment: Thee! 


in 


ook. IX. 9. EDWARD. I. 


a bears date the 8th of March, about two Months after 
dards Departure from NVeucaſt e. 


ick, he had given Orders to the Regents of Scotland to 
ur Macduff Earl of Fife in Poſlelhon of certain Lands to 
or Which the Earl laid Claim. Theſe Orders had been exe- 
d Wutcd before the Coronation of Baliol, whilſt Edward was 
of Mill Maſter of Scotland. In the firit Parliament which the 
he De King held at Scone, the Earl of Fife was accuſed of 


ke Wijuſtly raking Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, the Cuſtody 


er, Wiberzof belonged to the King. This was properly to ac- 
he Wiſe him of an affected Over-haſtineſs in applying to the 
at Ming of England, and of not having ſtayed till there was 
King on the Throne of Scotland. Upon this Charge 
lu. Nie Parliament ordered him to be impriſoned. Some time 


73 
ang this Opportunity of exerting his Right, ſummoned 1293. 
ge King of Scotland to appear at Heſtminſter the Morrow 1. Sin- 
ter Aſcenſion- Day, to anſwer in Perſon to the Complaints A pub. 
roaght againſt him by the Merchant. This firſt Citati- 11, 605. 


Eight Days after he ſent a {econd Summons to Baliol, 2 Sum- 
pon the following Occaſion. Whilſt he was ſtill at Ber- *. p. 


606. 


Ju Wer, the Earl being let at Liberty, carried his Complaints 
to- I Edward; whereupon the King of Scotland was again 
In Wmmoned to appear before Edward, whereſoever he 


'ri- ould be, the Day aſter Trinty-Sunday. 


comb, Governour of the Iſe of Man, to put Baliol in 
oſſeſſion of the Iſle, the which was accordingly done. 
hortly after a Lady named Auſtrica, who laid Claim to 
at Iſle, demanded it of the King of Scotland, and her 


nor Wemand being rejected ſhe complained to Edward. Up- 

pe cr Complaint Baliol was again cited to appear in Per- 

Lb fifteen Days after Michaelm at, in what Place- ſoever 4 Sum- 
ue King ſhould then be, Moreover Edward ordered the“, 
gg of Northumberland to notify this Summons to- 


e King of Scotland himſelf before Witneſs, 


The 15th of June following, the King took a freſh 3. Sum- 
ccaſion to ſummon Baliol upon another Account. mon. 
Vhilſt he was at Newcaſtle he had ordered Malter de Hau- P. Gos. 


A few Months after Baliol received another Summons, 5. Sum- 
eOccaſion whereof was this: David King of Scotland, mons. 
RS ; had 7.615. 
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1293. had formerly granted to the Monaſtery of Reading, in Eng 
land, a certain Priory, held at the Biſhoprick of St. Ax 
drews. Aﬀterwards this Priory had been alienated by the 
Abbot of Reading to the Biſhop of St. Andrews. The 
Succeſſour of the Abbot willing to recover the Prior 
pretended that the Alienation had been made againſt th; 
Conſent of the Majority of the Monks, and thereupon 
put up a Petition to the King. The Biſhop being informe 
of it, appealed to the Pope, and his Appeal was admitted 
by the Court of Scotland. Upon the Complaints made t 
Edward by the Abbot of Reading, about the admitting of 
the Appeal, Baliol was again ſummoned to appear in Per 

ſon fifteen Days after the Feaſt of St. Martin. 
is A Year after, Edward took Occaſion to treat this Prince 

db. 0K" » | . . 

ien 30 DE ſame haughty manner, by commanding him to ep 

pear before him in order to an{wer for himſelf, for ha. 
ing refuſed to do Juſtice to the Biſhop of Durham, in 

: Affair relating to. his Dioceſe. : 

' * Baliol So many different Summons, upon ſuch flight Occaſ 

appears be- Ons, and upon the bear Complaints of ſome private Per 

- fore the ſons, made the new King of Scot land perceive that he wi 

2 58. ae become rather the Slave than Yaſal of the King of Ex- 

England. land. However, as he had taken no Meaſures to thro 

N off his Yoke, he durſt not but appear before him, to an 
ſwer to the ſeveral Accuſations. Buchanan pretends, that 
it was by Accident that Baliol happened to be preſent 1 
the Parliament of England, when the Earl of Fife brough 
his Complaints againſt him : But others aſſure us, it vs 
min Obedience to the Summons. Be this at it will, he ws 
accuſed before the Parliament, of having refuſed to do Jul 
tice to the Earl of Fife, and of having cauſed him to bs 
impriſoned. He would have anſwered by Proxy : Bit 
they would not let him, and he ſaw himſelf obliged t 
ſtand at the Bar like a private Perſon. This was a git 
Mortification for a crowned Head; but Edward was bent 
upon humbling him, and to make the Scots feel the who 
Weight of their Yaſſalage. Baliol being thus conſtraine 
to anſwer in Perſon, alledged that the Suit entered agzinl 
him, being about a Prerogative of his Crown, he cou, 
E tf 


11294 
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not plead to it, without firſt adviſing with his Subjects. 
His Excuſe not being admitted as good and lawful, the 
Parliament ordered that three of his beſt Caſtles ſhould be 


acknowledgeing the Sovereignty of the King of England 
over Scotland, he humbly begged Edward to allow him 
Time to conſult his Parliament. As ſoon as he had ſtoop- 
ed ſo low as to Petition, his Demand was granted, and a 


incenſed to the laſt Degree at the Affront he had received, 


from a Yoke which was become intolerable. 


France and England, put Baliol in hopes that a favourable 
ſunEure would offer to throw off the Subjection he was 


Time it gave the King of France a Handle to ſummon 


whereof we ſhall ſee hereafter. Before they came to an 
open War, Edward endeavoured by way of Negotiation, 
to recover that Dutchy ſrom the King of France, But 


Philip, who was not ignorant of the King of Scotland's 
Deſigns, prolonged Matters till that Prince ſhould have 
declared his Intentions. During the Negotiation, Baliof 


ſent Ambaſſadors to France, on pretence of renewing the 
antient Alliance between the two Nations : But his real 


— — — 


certain Day was aſſigned him to 1 He withdrew 
r 


The War which broke out at the ſame Time between 


under. And indeed it was likely that he would have Lei- with 
ſure enough to take all neceſſary Meaſures to compaſs France. 
his Ends, whilſt Edward ſhould be employed in that War. 

A private Quarrel between {ome Fngliſh and French Mari- 

ners, was the occaſion of this Rupture. At the ſame 


Edward before the Court of Peers, and an Opportunity to 
take from him Guienne by a Stratagem, the Particulars 


Deſign was to enter into a ſtrict Union with Philip, by 
the Marriage of Edward his Son with a Daughter of 
the Earl of Yalois Brother to that Monarch, How pri- 
vately ſoever this Negotiation was carried on, Edward 
had Intelligence that ſome Plot was contriving againſt him 
at Paris, Accordingly to prevent the Deſigns * the 
22 King 


1294. 


put into the King's Hands, till he ſhould give full Satiſ- 
faction. The Ergliſh Authors affirm, that before this 
Sentence was pronounced, Baliol put up a Petition, wherein, 


and bent upon trying all Sorts of Means to free himſelf. 


.. 7296; 


Baliol 
makes an 
Alliance 
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1295. King of Scotland, he demanded of him the Caſtles of Ber. 
wick. Fedbargh, and Koxborough, promiling to reſtore Y" 
them as ſoon as Matters were made up with France. But I 
without rejecting entirely this Demand, Baliol found It 
Means to gain Time, whilſt he continued to take Mea- I 
ſures to throw off the Yoke of the Engliſb. As ſoon as It 
his Ambaſſadors had concluded with France the League Y" 
he had propoſed, he thought it time to declare his Mind, 
He was earneſtly ſollicited to it by Philip, who knowing It 
that Edward was preparing for War, was deſirous to raiſe 0 
him Troubles at Home which might hinder him from * 
thinking on Means to recover Guienne. Baliol had been 
8 a long while in ſuſpence on the Score of the Oath he M?' 
he Pope had taken to the King of England. But to remove this M" 
i diſpenſes Scruple, Philip had procured for him of the Pope, a Diſ- WW" 
* u penſation from his Oath. Whereupon finding himſelf It 
x * ſecure from the Charch's Cenſures, which were much to II 
be dreaded in thoſe Days, and having no further Uneaſi- © 
neſs on account of his Oath, he thought there was no- I 
thing more that ought to retard him. Edward, ſurpriſed e 
at this Reſolution which quickly came to his Knowledge, ® 
formed the Deſign of relinquiſhing his Affairs in France, I“ 
and employing his Preparations againſt Scotland. He con- 
ſidered that Baliol's Revolt gave him a plauſible Pretence Ie 
to make himſelf Maſter of that Kingdom, the Conqueſt I” 
Whereof would be to him of much greater Importance Ft 
than the Recovery of Gaienne. Tnſtead therefore of em- 
barking his Army for France, as he had intended, he 
1 marched directly for Scotland. In the mean time Balio, 
clares a- Who depended upon the Aſſiſtance the King of France I. 
gainſt Ed- had promiſed him, ſent to the King of England the Supe- 


ward. riour of the Cordeliers of Roxborough, to deliver a Letter Fr 

into his own Hand. In the Letter he complained of the I. 
frequent Injuries he had received from him, of the many | 

a 


Summons iſſued upon very ſlight Occaſions, and the bare 
Petitions of private Perſons ; and laſtly, declared to him, that 

he would be no longer his Vaſſal. This Letter ſerved 2 of 
to exaſperate Edward the more, who continuing his Marc 


| towards Scotland, and ſeeing his Affairs in France in 1 Wy. 
: = 5 very * 


— — — — 
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Very ill Situation, reſolved to make a Conqueſt of that 
Kingdom, as the Exgliſh Hiſtorians confeſs on this Occa- 
1 Yſion. Here we may fix the Beginning of the long War 
vhich bred in the Hearts of the Engliſh and Scots a mu- 
s mal Animoſity, which Time has ſcarce been able wholly to 
e Ycxtinguiſh, =D 5 
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Edward had advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with Deſign 1296. 
vo go and beſiege Berwick, which was at it were the Key Edward 
Jof the two Kingdoms, and which for that Reaſon had arracks 


With this View he had ſent a Fleet to Sea, with Orders to 


8 
* been liable to the Sieges and Surprizes of both Nations. 
n 
e 


prevent above all Things any Approaches to the City 


is Jvhich he intended to beſiege. But the Fleet was ſurpri- 


. Jicd by the Scots, who burnt and ſunk cighteen Ships. At 


t the fame Time, they gained an Advantage over ſome Exgliſh 
o Troops, who being advanced to ſeize a certain Poſt, were 
. cut in Pieces, with the loſs of above a Thouſand Men. 


. This Succeſs, which elevated the King of Scotland, ſerved 


4 Joaly to ſtir up Edward to Revenge, and put him upon 


e, Iaerting his utmoſt to ſubdue a People who appeared ſo 


e, Irſolute to ſhake off his Yoke. We have obſerved before, 


. that there were in Scotland two Factions, whereof one was 


Scotland. 


e bor Baliol, and the other for Bruce. Edward, well know- Hr gain 
& Ting that the laſt had not acquieſced but by Force in the Bruce zo 
ce Vaagment pronounced in Favour of the firſt, believed it his Side, | 


1. {ould be of great Service to him, could he perſwade Ro- 
ne bert Bruce to fide with him. With this View he made 
„ im an Offer of the Crown, provided he would declare a- 


ce eaing Baliol. Robert accepted the Offer with Joy, and f 


-. ſtrengthened Edward's Party with a great Number of 


er Friends, who had not ſwore to Baliol but upon a Mo- 


he tive of Fear. | 


ny After Edward had taken theſe Meaſ ures, he entered Scot- He lefieger 
re ind, and went and laid Siege to Berwick. As this Place Ber wick, 


nt Nas very ſtrong and well-garriſoned, he was apprehenſive 


y Jof meeting a Reſiſtance which would give Baliol Time to 
ch Nee in a Readineſs, and to the Scots in general, an Oppor- 
tunity of uniting together, in order to free themſelves 
from a Danger which equally threatned them All. Sö that 
A naothiag 
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7 
1296. 


and takes 
it by Stra- 
tagem 


Baliol“ 
ed. 


Edward's 
great Pro- 
greſs. 


Edward being thus Maſter of Berwick, marched to- 
vanquiſu- 


themſelves into the Town, he cauſed 


the Engliſh entered pell-mell into the Town and made a 


great Slaughter. Tis affirmed that above ſeven Thou- 
ſand Scots periſhed in this Action. 


wards Dunbar with deſign to beſiege it. He was but juf 
arrived beiore the Town, when he received Intelligence 
that Balio! was approaching at the Head of a numerous 
Army. Though he had not expected that the Scots could 
be ready ſo ſoon, he gladly received the News, in hopes 
of obtaining a Victory which would render him Maſte 


of the whole Kingdom. Baliol advanced on his Part with 


equal Ardor, reſolutely bent upon deciding by one Battk 
whether he ſhould be a free Man or a Slave. The twe 
Armies coming to an Engagement, fought a good whik 
with great Bravery, though not with the ſame Fortune 
The Scots found themſelves at length conſtrained to giit 
Ground, after having loſt the belt Part of their Troop! 
Their Lofs in this Action is ſaid to amount to above twen 
ty Thouſand Men; a Lofs ſo great and diſheartening 
that they were not able for a long while to oppoſe the 
Progreſs of the Conquerors. After this great FO 
ok Eawan 
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nothing could be more for his Advantage, than ſuddenly | 
to become Maſter of Berwick, that he might advance into 
the Heart of the Kingdom, and by that Means break the 
Meaſures of the Scots. This put him upon uſing a Strata- | 
gem in order to compaſs his Deſign in leſs Time. To 
that Purpoſe, after he had aſſaulted the Town ſeveral Days, 
he raiſed the Siege on a ſudden. At the ſame time, by | 
Means of ſome Soldiers who pretending to deſert, threw | 

c a Rumour to be 
ſpread, that the Approach of the King of Scotland, who 
was haſtening with Succours, obliged him to retire. This 
Rumour was quickly followed by the falſe News of Bali- 
ol's being but a League off ready to enter the Town. 
Upon theſe forged Advices, the Soldiers and Burghers fal- 
lied out in Crowds to meet him, imagining that Edward} 
was already at a good Diſtance. The Multitude without 
a Leader, being fallen into an Ambuſh, and endeavouring 
to retreat with Precipitation, were ſo briskly purſued, that} 
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Edward immediately marched back to Dunbar, whoſe Gates 1296. 
were opened to him. After which, without giving his 
Enemies Time to recover Breath, he went to Roxboroxgh, 

Jof which he became Maſter with the ſame Eaſe. Preſent- 

vs, Ih after he approached Edenborough, the Caſtle whereof 

by Nas ſurrendered in eight Days. From thence he went 

ew and ſeized Sterling, Perth, and all the conſiderable Places 

be in general. In a word, before the End of the Campaign Baljol 7e. 
ho he was ſo much Maſter of all Scotland, that Baliol and ſtems his 
his the whole Nation had no other Remedy but to ſubmit to 1 ; 
4 his Mercy. Upon this Condition he granted them Peace. ;; 718. ö 
vn. The King of Scotland came to him at Kincardin, and ap- 

ſal- J pearing before him with a white Rod in his Hand, he re- 

ard ſigned his Kingdom to him, to be diſpoſed of according 

out WY to his Pleaſure. This Reſignation was drawn up in Form, 

ing and ſigned by Baliol, and the greateſt Part of the Barons 

hat of Scotland, and ſealed with the Great Seal of the King- 

e 2 dom. 3 V 

ou · ¶ To confirm this new Acquiſition, Edward ordered the The Scots 
States of Scotland to aſſemble at Berwick, where all the ſwear te 
Nobility and thoſe that had any Poſts in the Kingdom, Edward. 
ſwore Fealty to him, and delivered up all the Caſtles and 
Places they were ſtill in Poſſeſſion of. Among the Scorch 
Nobles, the Earl of Douglas was the only Perſon that Dowglas 
could never reſolve to ſwear to a Prince who had no alone re- 
Right to Scotland but what Force gave him. His Refuſal fuſes. _ 
drew on him the Indignation of Edward, who having Major. 
commanded him to be conducted to England, kept him 
in cloſe Confinement, where he ended his Days, without 
his Misfortunes being ever able to bring him to ackno w- 


« 


ledge Edward for his Sovereign. Baliol was likewiſe ſent galiol i: 


into England and ſhut up at firſt in the Tower of London: ſent into 
wy But afterwards he was removed to Oxford, where he found- England. 
pl ed the College which bears his Name *. Other Scotch 
n Tak i. - RE = Lords, 


This is a Miſtake, for Baliol College was founded in the 
Reign of Henry III. by John Baliol of Bernard-Caſtle, Father of 
John Baliol the King, He only laid the Deſign of it, and ſettled 
yeally Exhibitions upon ſome Scholars, and at his Death in 1269 be 
5 : | | | Tecom- 
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1296, Lords, whom Edward judged neceſſary to ſecure, were 
ſhut up in ſeveral Priſons in England, and if he left ſome 
their Liberty, it was on Condition that they ſhould keep 
in the Southern Parts, without paſſing the Trent on Pain 
of Death, He might eaſily have been crowned King of 
Scotland: but his Intention was not that the two King- 
doms ſhould continue any longer divided. He had 3 
Mind to unite Scotland to England, as he had done Wales, 
and to make but one Kingdom of the whole Iſland of 

Edward Britain. This is what 5 appeared from his remov- 
rates a- ing into England the Crown and Scepter of Scotland, wit; 
| way the all the reſt of the Regalia, and every Thing which might 
Crown FOE 3 Y 5 8 

andScepter {how the leaſt Signs of the Liberty the Scots had hitherto 
of Scor- enjoyed. But it was not fo eaſy a Matter to blot out of 
land, and their Minds the Remembrance of that dear Liberty. He 

"gong did not forget to cauſe the famous Stone, on which the In- 

Scone. auguration of their Kings was performed, to be conveyed 
from Scone. The People of Scotland had all along placed 
In that Stone a kind of Fatality. They fancied that whilſt 

it ſhould remain in their Country, their State would be 
unſhaken, bur the Moment it ſhould be removed from 

thence, great Revolutions would enſue. For this Reaſen 
Edward had taken it away, that he might make the Scor; 
believe the Time of the Diſſolution of their Monarchy 

was come, and put them out of hopes of recovering their 

| Liberty *. But how much ſoever they were attached p 

e | this 


recommended his pious Project to Deverguld his Wife. She {- 
tled the Exhibitioners in a Tenement which ſhe hired in Horiman- 
gers-street now Canditch, in 1282. Afterwards in 1284 ſhe pur 
cChaſed Mary's Hall near the ſame Place, and ſettled the Society 
there by Her Charter, confirmed by her Son Jobn Baliol the King, 
and by Oliver Biſhop of Lincoln, 5 5 
r Xeneth King of the Scots having made a general Slaughter of 
the picts, near the Monaſtery of Scope, placed a Stone there in- 
cloſed in a wooden Chair, for the Inauguration of the Kings. lt 
had been brought out of Ireland into Argile, and King Eduard 
cauſed it to be conveyed to Weſtminſter. On it was engraven thi 
Diſtitch. | EL | - 7 
Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Inveniunt Lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. Camb. 
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this famous Stone, they had a greater Loſs on this Occa- 1296. 
fon. The burning their Records, which was done b 
Edward's Orders, was to them and their Poſterity a Loſs Fe ss 
which Time could not repair. Beſides theſe Precautions, Fre * 
| 1. 1 
Edward took care to ſecure his Conqueſt, by placing En- Scotland. 
gliſþ Garriſons and Governours in all the Caſtles; and hav- 
ing left William * Warren Earl of Suſſeæ, to command in 
| Scotland, he returned in Triumph to Exgland. 
| After having ſeen tie firſt War with Scotland, put an Edward's 
End to by the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, it is time to fairs 
conſider what was doing in France, where Edward's Af- gon RE 
Es rance. 
us were upon a very different Foot. But firſt it will be 
neceſſary to relate the Occaſion of the Rupture between 
the Crowns of France and England. Ever ſince the Trea- 
y concluded between St. Lewis and Henry III. the two 
Nations had lived in pretty good Intelligence, when a 
Quarrel between two Perſons of little Conſideration, 
proved the Occaſion of the two Monarchs taking Arms. 
R Norman Pilot, and an Engliſß Mariner, having fallen 
but in a Port of Gaienne, where they had landed. it hap- 
@cned that the Pilot was killed. Whether the Magiſtrates 
Wo! the Port had negleRed to bring the Murderer to Juſtice, 
dr whether he was not in their Power, the Normans find- 
De that the Murder of their Country man was left un- 
Þniſhed, refolved to be revenged. To that End, having 
Wrprized an Ezgliſh Veſſel, they hung up the Pilot at 
e Yard-Arm. Theſe Reprilals drew on others on both 
es, fo that the Exgliſb and Normans made fierce War 
Won one another, whenever they met, even to the plun- 
.. i : $ | 3 5 ; 
„ing one another's Ships when it was in their Power. 
„rea good while it was only a private War, in which 
two Kings were not concerned. But it happened 
r ſome Engliſh Ships having met a Norman Fleet laden 
Wi Wine, they carried them to England. The Proprie- 
J having complained to the King ot France, he demand- 
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W Not iam but John de Warren Farl of Surrey and Suſſex, 
e ſame Time Hugh de Creſſmgham was made Treaſurer, and 
n de Ormeſiy Juſtitiary of Scotland, 
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1296. ed the Reſtitution of the Fleet, and immediate Satisfacti. 
on for the Outrage. Edward not being in haſte to retum 
an Anſwer, Philip the Fair, who was naturally of a haugh- 
ty Temper, ſummoned him to appear in Perſon betore 
the Court of Peers,, to anſwer to the Complaints made . 
gainſt him. This Summons was iſſued in 1294, much 
about the time Edward cited the King of Scotland for ve 
ry trifling Matters, as we have ſeen. The French Hiſto- 
rians ſay that Edward not appearing, but ſending to Pari 
Edmund his Brother in his ſtead, Philip, who was nt 
ſatisfied with that, diſpatched the Conſtable de Neſte into 
Guienne, where he ſeized upon Bourdeaux, with all the 
reſt of the Province. Certainly, one cannot but be ſur: 
prized that ſuch a Conqueſt ſhould coſt France fo littk, 
Was it poſſible for that General to become Maſter of G3. 
enne, without forming one Siege, or fighting one Battk 
as if it had been an open Country deſtitute of Caltk 


and Troops for its Defence? This makes me believe «i 


ther that the French Hiſtorians were ignorant of wha 
paſſed on this Occaſion, or that they thought not fit t 
mention it. But what is not to be found in their Hiltoq 
ries, is fully cleared up in the Collection of Publick A 
lately printed in England, and which I have fo often qui 
ted. So that I hope the Reader will not be diſpleaſed i 
ſee the Particulars of this Matter. 


Philip affs Edward having been ſummoned before the Peers, 


fraudu- was ſaid, did not think proper to appear in Perſon. H 
tently ſent Prince Edmund his Brother to Paris to anſwer | 
_— — him, with Orders to avoid, as much as poſſible, the | 
AQ. Pub. gaging in a War with France. Accordingly the Prin 
II. 620. was fully impowered to give the King of France all t 
Satisfaction he could reaſonably deſire, Edmund iol 
the French Monarch extreamly incenſed, and running "t 
high in Threats. After ſeveral Inſtances to enter i. 
Treaty, his Negotiation ſeeming to him entirely fruitkt 
he reſolved to return Home, Juſt as he was ready to 
out, the two Queens, namely Mary of Brabant Wid 
of Philip the Hardy, and Joanna of Navarre Wik 


the preſent King, intreated him to renew the Nego 


nook IX. 


d. EDWARD I. 
vith them. The great Deſire they expreſſed of procurin 


firm Peace between the two Kings, and the Orders Ea- 


nund had received from the King his Brother, eaſily in- 


repreſented to him, that Philip was extreamly exaſperated 
it the Affronts he had received from Edward's Subjects, 
nc particularly from certain Perſons of Guienne, againſt 
whom he was incenſed to the laſt Degree: That therefore 
i was impoſſible to come to a good Agreement, unleſs a 
reaſonable Satisfaction was made him. The 
the King's Honour was concerned in the Affair, there 
was no other way to appeaſe him, but by Edward's ma- 
king him a publick Reparation, which ſhould let all the 
World ſee, that he diſclaimed what had been done by his 
Subjects. To that End they propoſed that Xaintes, Tal- 
mond, Puymirol, Penne, and Monflauguin, together with 
the Perſons complained of, ſhould be delivered up to Phi- 
lp, But as this Reparation ſeemed unreaſonable, the) 

ge Edmund to underſtand that it was only for Form ſake, 


Land that Philip would oblige himſelf to reſtore back the 


Towns and Perſons, upon their intreating him ſo to do. 
Moreover they promiſed that as ſoon as the King's Ho- 
nour ſhould be ſecure by this Satisfaction, he ſhould re- 
voke the Summons, and give Edward a Safe- conduct to 
come to him at Amiens, where he would receive his Ho- 


mage. Eamund conſented to all theſe Propoſals, provided 
| the two Queens would ſign a Writing which ſhould be 
dawn up, and promiſe with an Oath that the Particulars 


This 


agreed upon ſhould be punctually performed. 
Treaty, which was ſigned by the two Queens, and which 


for the Sake of the King of France's Honour was to be 
kept Secret, was ſent to Edward, who appeared very well 
| latisfied with it. He was chiefly intent upon what rela- 
ted to Scotland; and in all likelihood his many Summons 


to Baliol on trifling Occaſions were intended only to cauſe 


him to rebel in order to have an Opportunity of puniſh- 


ing him for it. Beſides, whilſt this Affair was negotia- 
ting at Paris, he made himſelf Maſter of Scotland. So 
at 35 a War with France could not but embarraſs 


—— — — —— ——— 


— 


duced him to conſent to their Propoſal. The two Queens 


y added, as 


him 


84 
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by the King of France. Ralph de Neſle, Con 
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at ſuch a Juncture, he was very glad to give Philip a ſeeming 
Reparation, which at the Bottom was no Prejudice to 
him. Finding therefore that the French King was wil. 
ling to take up with an outward ſhow of Satisfaction, he 
reſolved to give it him more fully than he himſelf had de. 
fired, that he might the better ſecure a Peace with 


France, which was ſo neceſſary for him. With this 
View he gave Edmund Power to deliver up to 


the King of France all Guieune with its Metropolis, 
and ſent poſitive Orders to the Sereſchal to obey 


Whatever the Prince ſhould command him, without any 


Exception. Edmund having acquainted the King of 
France with the Orders he had received, let him know 
that he was ready to put them in Execution ; but on Con- 
dition that in the Preſence of creditable Witnefles, the 
King would promiſe with his own Mouth, to perform 
the Articles of Agreement ſigned by the two Queens, 
Philip was very willing to give him that Satisfaction, and 
going into a certain Room attended by the Duke of Bur. 


gundy, he gave his Royal Word, before the ſaid Duke, 
the two Queens, Blanch of Navarre Wife of Edmund 
and the Exgliſh Ambaſſadors, to perform that Treaty. At 

the ſame Time, he revoked with his own Mouth Ea. 


ward's Summons, and ordered the Revocation to be pub- 
liſhed before the whole Company by the Biſhop of Or- 
leans, Edmund thinking he had made all ſure on that 
Side, gave Orders to the Seneſchal of Guienne to deliver 
up the Dukedom to the Perſon that ſhould be rg 

able 0 


France, was commiſſioned to go and take Poſſeſſion of 


Gnienne in Philip's Name. The Seneſchal would have 


proceeded with Caution, and not delivered up the Pi. 
vince but upon the Terms of the Treaty, which Edwmd 
had informed him of. But the Conſtable refuſed to be 


tied to any Conditions, alledging he knew nothing of tie 
Treaties which might be made between the two Kings 


and had Orders only to take Poſſeſſion of Guieune in b 
Maſter's Name. After which, he demanded * ho 
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Perſons agreed upon ſhould be put into his Hands, arid 1296. 

ordered them to be carried to Paris. 1 
All the Articles being over and above performed on the Philip re- 

Part of England, Edmund demanded the Reſtitution of % ey” 

Gizane and of the Perſons ſtipulated in the ſecret Trea— Gs: 

ty. To which it was anſwered, that his Demand ſhould 

be examined in the King's Council, At the ſame time 

Philip {ent him word that he ſhould nor be {urprized, if 

he gave him a ſomewhat rough Anſwer before the Coun- 

al, on account of fome Members who were not in the 

Fecret, but as ſoon as they ſhould go out, he would give 

m entire Satisfaction. Edmund depending upon his 

Nord, appeared before the Council, where Philip was 

nelent, and demanded the Reſtitution of Gaienne; to 

vhich that Monarch roughly replied, he would not re- 

ſtore it. This Anſwer not having ſurprized the Prince 

who expected it, he withdrew into the next Room, wait. 

ing for the Performance of the King's Promiſe, and they 

et him ſtay there ſome time, without giving him any o- 

ther Anſwer. At length the Biſhops of Orleans and 

Tournay came to him and told him, that it was in vain 


wait any longer, for the King would not be ſollici- 
ed any more about that Affair. Some Days after, Phi- 
b- J came to the Parliament, without having acquainted 


dmund with it, and ordered the King of England to be 
ublickly cited to appear and anſwer to the Articles ex- 
Ibited in the Summons. Edmund not being then in the 


ed Palace, Hugh de Vere, and John * de Lacy, Edward's Am- 
of {Wſidors, came and ſaid, that they could not have imagi- 
of Wd that this Affair would be decided by way of Juſtice, 
ave at according to the Treaty which had been made, eſ- 
ro- ecially 3 that the Summons had been recalled. 
his Excuſe not being admitted, they were diſmiſſed ; and 
be though they demanded only till the next Day, that 
the ey might confult with the King's Brother, they could 
t obtain that Favour. So the Court decreed the Con- 
hs WP cation of Gwienne to the King of France. 
tee This is the Subſtance of a Memorial in the Collection of 
for c Acts, wherein Prince Edmund himſelf gives an 


Henry Carl of Lincoln. 


V ol, IV. Account 


— — 


* a Loy — TS 
b ec ws ⁵² pas es ²⅛ AX]. oh ace en 33 


Recautati- Sir, Our Lord the King of England, Lord of Ireland 


Edward Ceſtors ana His, the which yore have not kept. Mforer 
to Philip. that all Differences between your Suvjetts and His might | 
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Account of this Affair, and the manner how it wz 
tranſacted, from the Beginning of the Negotiation, [t 
may indeed be obj ed ed that it is one of the Parties wid 
ſpeaks, and conſequently one is not obliged to give Cr: 
ge to his Teſtinony. But, belides the plain and natus 
Manner wherein the Memoria is penned, the Conqueltg 
Guienne, without Sieges and Battles, makes the Rclatio 
very likely. Nlorcover. we find, in the Collection above 
mentioned, ſeveral of Eawara's Letters, comphining gf 
having been tricked by the King of France. There | 
one, amonglt the reſt, directed to the Biſhops and Baron 
of Guienve, wherein he delires to be excuſed for havin 
made a Trex'y with France, without their Advice, an 
tells them, he has been as much or more than thumſely 
impoſed upon. This is further evident, from the Renun 
ciation of the Homage which he had done to %% 
the which runs thus: 
Our Ambaſſadors ſhall ſay to the King of France, th 

Nords: 


to : * and Dube of Aquitain, did you Homage conditionally, nam: 
done * by according to the Form of the Peace made between your At 


ended, a ſecret Treaty was made between jon and my Lu 
Edmund his Brother, as you may remember, wherein wn 
contained certain Articles which you have not performei 
though He has done more than was promiſed on his Par 
| He has requeſted you twice by his {aid Brother, and a thit 
time by the Peers of France, and other Great Men of ju 
Kingdom, to reſtore him his Land of Guienne, ard to 
liver up thoſe of his Suvjeils whom you det ain in Priſe 
the which you have refuſed. And therefore it ſeems qu 
to him that hon no longer count him for your Haſſal 3 4 
cordingij he ref, uſes 9 be ſo for the futare (4 Js : 
OS. 0 


(a) As I ſiid above, that the French Hiſtoriaus explain not H 
Manner how Philip the Fair made himſelf Maſter of Guienne, 
raule I had not then ſeen Father D.nzel's e which relates 6 
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How great ſoever Fdward's Vexation might be to ſee 


| : Mar of 
| bim{clt thus tricked by Ph; lip, he ctole rather to leave 5 


of little 
Var with Scotland, which to him ſeemed of greater Mo- Impor- 


nent. Beſides he was very ſenlible that before he inga- ranch, 


venue in the Hands of that Prince, than relinquiſh the 


ed in a War with France, it would be neceſſary to pre- 
nt the Diverſion, which the Scots might make on the 
Frontiers of the North. For this Reaſon he was con- 
ned with ſending Edmund his Brother into Guienue, with 
few Troops, bis {ole Aim being to keep Phi/ip employed 
thoſe Parts, for fear he ſhould ſend Succours to the 
us, Edward's Intention not being to puth vigorouſly 
de War in Guienne, where he had kept nothing but Bas 
ze and ſome Places about it, it may well be thought 
ut what paſſed in thoſe Parts cannot be very conſidera- 
E. And yet, the French boaſt of having gained two 

utles, one under the Earl of /a/eis, and the other un- 
er the Earl of Artois. But theſe Actions cannot have 


It h IH 1 
een of any Importance, conſidering the ſmall Number 


| opnole not only the Exgliſb but the Revolts of the Na- 
A who were extreamly diſpleaſed at having a new 
lifter. The Superiority of the Earl of Yalois's Forces, 
mſtrained Edmund to ſhut himſelf up in Bayoune, where 
edicd in 1296 *. The Earl of Lincoln *, who took 
don him the Command of the Eng/iſh Troops, having a 
ind to beſiege Daes, was forced to make a haſty Retreat 


nmang to raiſe the Siege. Perhaps he received on this Oc- 
Jon dome little Loſs, which the French have called a Bat- 


Wh in a very abridged Manner, with remarkable Differences, 
dwithout exactly obſerving the Order of Iime, in quoting Wal- 
ham in Edwards. 


„He lies buried in e. minſler- Abbey. 
Hinry de Lacy, | 


Forces Edward had there, The Truth is, France was 
bliged to keep there a conſiderable Army, becauſe ſhe had 


jon the Approach of the Earl of Artois, who was ad- 


„ However, I do not think it neceſſary to enter any 


ut of what is contained in Prince Femunds Memorial, 85 
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1296, Farther into the Particulars of the War of Guienne, fing 
no it produced no remarkable Event (6). 
Edward It was not in Gaſcony that Evard intended to exert h 
erf the utmoſt againſt France. He was very ſenſible, that i 
_—_ would be a difficult Matter to recover a Province fo n 
ro his Side. mote from England, and where he had no Place but . 
jonne left. His Deſign was to attack Philip from the ig 
of Flanders, where the Situation of Affairs ſcemed to py 
miſe him better Succeſs, The Earl of Flanders was the 
in a State which obliged him to look out for ProteCtin 
againſt France, and he could find none either ſo near ork 
ready as that of the King of England, who burned wi 
deſire to be revenged. The Occaſion of the Differen 
the Earl had then with Philip was this. Tu 
| Aﬀairsof Ever ſince the Year 1284 G, fo the Earl was call 
Flanders. had fallen out with the People of Ghent, on account 
the Government of their City, which they pretended 
had nothing to do with. In the Reign of Philip the Hy 
dy, this Affair was brought before the Parliament of 2; 
ris, who paſſed Sentence in favour of the Earl, and fine 
the Magiſtrates. Guy took this opportunity to be as en 
tious as poſſible to the Inhabitants of that large Ciy 
which they highly reſented. As ſoon as Philip the Fi 
had aſcended the Throne, Things had another Face. f 
lip perceiving that the Quarrel between the Earl of Fi 
ders and Citizens of Ghent afforded him a good Oppom 
nity to take Advantage of their Diſcord, was unwillingt 
let it ſlip. With this View he privately ſent Word tot 
Magiſtrates of Ghent, that if they would renew their Su 
acainſt the Earl, he was ready to do them the Juſtice wid 
they merited. This was enough to ingage the Cityq 
Ghent to begin their Quarrel afreſh, The Affair ben 
once more brought before the Parliament of Paris, tl 
Authority of the thirty nine Magiſtrates or (_ 
; ns — 


Father Daniel will have it that this was a very ſharp War, and tit 
the Engliiþ were very ſtrong in Guienne. The Engliſh Hiſtori 

ſpeak of it in a very different Manner, and with greater Prob 

ity, for the Reaſons above mentioned. 
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which had been aboliſhed by the former Decree, was re- 1296. 


eſtabliſhed in Ghent. The Earl was extremely incenſed 
that Philip ſhould have made it his Bulineſs to vex him 
by reſtoring to the City a Power which to him was fo 
hateful, He durſt not however ſhow his Reſentment 3 
but reſolved to take Meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him, looking upon him as an Enemy whoſe Deſigns he 
ought to endeavour to prevent. Some Time after, he ſet 


Robert de Bethun his Son at work, who by ſecret Inſinu- 


arions, got the Cities of Flanders to fortify certain Places 
contrary to the Tenour of the Treaties made with France, 
by giving them to underſtand that they would meet with 
no Oppoſition from the Earl his Father. Gay's Aim was 
to ſet the Cities at Variance with France, leaſt Philip ſhould 
ſtir them up againſt him. Philip was informed what 
Hand the Earl had in this Affair: but as he was then o- 
therwiſe employed, he did not think proper to let his Re- 
ſentment break out either againſt the Cities which had vi- 


olated the Treaties, or againſt their Adviſer. In the mean 


while, his Silence made the Earl ſenſible that he muſt ex- 


pect to be attacked ſome other Time. Things continued 


thus for ſome Vears. Philip diſſembled his Anger, and 
6 continually thought on Means to prevent its Effects. 

Whilſt Matters ſtood thus, the Rupture between 
France and England happened to break out. Athough Ed- 
ward uſed all poſſible Means to try to avoid a War by the 


Negotiation entered upon at Paris, he believed that what- 
ever fell out, he ought to make ſure of the Aſſiſtance of 


the Earl of Flanders, whole Diſguſt was no ſecret to him. 
With this View, he demanded his eldeſt Daughter in Mar- 


riage for Prince Edward his Son, judging that this would 


be an infallible Means to bind him ſtrongly to his Intereſts. 


This Negotiation, though ſecret, came to Philip's Know- 


ledge, and gave him great Uneaſineſs. But he took no 


notice of this Matter, leaſt by ſo doing he ſhould deprive 
himſelf of the Means to prevent an Alliance ſo prejudicial 


to Frauce. To compals his Ends, he made as if he knew 
nothing of what was, doing; and having upon ſome Pre- 
rence d 


awn Gt and his Countsls to Paris, he kept them 
* Priſoners. 
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1296. 
Edward 

forms 4 

| League 

| againſt 
France. 


as he withed them, he turned all his Thou 
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Priſoners. It was a fort of Favour that he would give 
them their Liberty, on Condition they ſhould deliver 
up their Daughter in Hoſtage, and oblige themſelves to 
break their Alliance with Edward on Pain of Excommuni- 
cation. Guy was no ſooner in his Dominions but he prac- 
ried all ſorts of Ways to get his Daughter out of Philip's 
Hand. But it was not poſſible for him to ſucceed. Phi- 
lip was too apprehenſive of the Earl's Union with England, 
voluntarily to let go the Pledge he had in his Power. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the Affairs of 


Scotland, which wholly engroſſed Edward, afforded him 
neither Leiſure nor Opportunity to think of the War he 
had projected againſt Philip. But as ſoon as Matters were 


ghts to Re- 


venge. Philip's fraudulent Proceeding being an Affront 


which could not eaſily be forgotten, he had put a great 


Reſtraint upon himſelf in dchying thus long to find 


Means to make him repent of it. However as he was a- 
bout to deal with a potent Adverſary, it was neceſſary that 
he thould have on Foot a powerful Army, which England 


alone was not able to provide him with. With this View 


it was, that he ſought Means to form beyond Sea a for— 


midable League againſt France, and although it ſeemed a 
dithcult Matter, he failed not however to bring it about. 


Beſides the Earl of Flanders whom he gained without 


much Trouble, Adolphus of Naſſau, lately elected Em- 


Mezerai 
Chr. Belg. 


1297. 


Ed 0 ard 


| checks the 


| Pride of 


| Fe (ber- 
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peror, Albert Duke of Auſtria, the Archbiſhop of Cologn, 


and ſeveral other Princes of Germany, the Duke of Bra- 


bant, the Earls of Holland, Juliers, and Luxemburgh were 
engaged in the League, by the great Sums Edward was 
to turniſh them with. All theſe Princes, proud of their | 
Numbers and Strength, ſent a Defiance to Philip at Cartel, 
of whom he was offended with none ſo much as with the 
Earl of Flanders, who being his YVaſſal, plainly told him, 
he would no longer acknowledge him for Sovereign, = 
Whilſt Philip was preparing to repulle this Attack, 
Edward ior his Part did all that lay in his Power to pro- 
cure the Moncy he ſtood in need of, by Reaſon of his 
Engagements with the Confederate Princes, To this End 


Book IX. Sa EDWARD --L 

he aſſembled the Parliament as St. Edmundsbury, and ob- 
rained a Subſidy of the eighth Part of the Moveables of 
the Citizens of London, and a twelfth of the reſt of his 
Lay Subjects. Their Example could not influence the 
Clergy. They pretended they were excmpred from giving 


any Aids to the King, by Virtue of a Bull which Boniface Act pub. 
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VIII. had ſent the Year before, to the Archbiſhop of II. P. 70 | 


Canterbury, and that the Archbiſhop had Kept it by him 
without making it publick. By this Bull all Eccleſiaſtichꝭs 


were expreſſly forbidden to pay any Taxes to ſecular Prin- 
ces without the Conſent of the Holy See. The Clergy's 


Refuſal extremely offended the King. Nevertheleſs before 
he came to violent Methods, he cauſcd it to be repreſented 
to the principal Members, that fince they were in Poſſelli- 


on of Fiefs in the Kingdom, and enjoyed the Protection of 


the Laws, as well as the reſt of his Subject, it was but 


reaſonable they ſhould contribute to the publick Expen- 


ces. But theſe Remonſtrances where to no Effect. When 
| he ſound he could prevail nothing with them, he com- 


manded all the Lay- Fees poſſeſſed by the Clergy to be ſeized, 


and their whole Body to be thrown out of the Protection 
of the Laws, expreſſly forbidding his Judges to do them 
Juſtice, in any Caſe whatever. So bold a Step aſtoniſhed 


the Clergy, who ſince the Bang of the Monarchy had 
never experienced the like Reſolution, in any King of Eng- 


land, If Edward had been like his Father or Grandfather, 
perhaps that powerful Body would have been able to find, in 


the Peoples Diſcontents, Means to make the King repent. 
of his Boldneſs. But as they were very ſenſible that it 
would be a hard Matter for them to ſtir up the People, 
they did not think fit to exert their Endeavours, which in 
all likelihood would be to no Purpoſe. So that ſome hav- 


ing forthwith compounded with the King for the Fifth 
Part of their Goods, their Example drew in the reſt, The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated more ſeverely, as 


he was not only the firſt Adviſer of the Clergy's Refuſal, 
but perſiſted in it more obſtinately than the Others. The 


King ordered all his Eſtate to be ſeized, with the Reve- 


nucs of the Monaſteries of his Dioceſe, and put the Ma- 
1855 e nagement 
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Bc 

1297. nagement of them in the Hands of Officers, who left the „ 
Monks no more than what was juſt neceſſary for their Sub- Bi 

ſiſtence. In all appearance, this was done to puniſh them F 

for having too warmly eſpouſed the Part of their Arch- 1 

biſhop. The King's Reſolution at length made that Pre- He 

late ſtoop, who to recover the good Graces of his Sove. bs 

reign, gave him a Fourth Part of his Goods. Thus it is WF. 

that the Clergy when they met with vigorous Princes, Qu 

know how to ſtoop, as well as they do how to ſoar when N 

1 they have to deal with weak and over- ſcrupulous Princes. 0 
Edward i: On much the ſame Occaſion, which offered quickly af- o 
| oppoſed by ter, the Lay- Lords ſhowed a more ſteddy Reſolution than "4 
the Ba- the Biſhops, though againſt the ſame Prince. To bring Lo 
en, about the Grand Deſign he was projecting, he had affem- bim 
bled the Nobility at Salisbury, on purpoſe to ſee exactly gig 

what Troops each Baron could furniſh him with. His hin 

Intention was to make a powerful Diverſion in Guienne, I an 

whilſt he ſhould preſs the Enemy on this ſide of Flanders, Wy .; 

But he had much ado to find Lords who would ſerve in WW, 

any Place but where he commanded in Perſon. Every pen 

one defired to be excuſed ſerving in Guienne, though they N co 


were willing to furniſh the Quota of Troops to which their 

Fiefs obliged them. Edward not ſatisfied with their Ex- 

cuſes, threatned to give their Lands to ſuch as would be 

more obedient. Theſe Menaces raiſed great Commotions 

| among the Novles, They were far from thinking that 

i a their Landi were at the King's Diſpoſal. Humphery Bohur 
| oldne/sof __. | | | 

:wo Earl. High-Conſtable, and Hugh Bigod Earl of Norf:1k and 

ED SGrand-Marſhal, more hardy than the reſt, roundly told 

the King, that they were ready to follow him where he 

ſhould command in Perſon, and no where elſe. The Grand 

Marſhal added, he was willing to lead the Van-Guard un- 

der the King as his Office obliged him ; but he would 

not ſerve under the Command of any other, to which no 

Man had a Right to compel him. The King anſwered 

In a great Paſſion, that he would make him to do it. Ts 

which the other replied, he ſhould not. By the eterna 

God, ſaid the King then, in great Rage, Tow ſhall march 

or be hanged. By the eternal God, replied the Earl, 7 _ 

, neither 
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wither march nor be hanged, and immediately withdrew 1297. 
without returning any more to Court. 5 
Edward had ſeen, in the Reign of the King his Father, Th 5 
frequent and fatal Inſtances of the Inſolence of the Barons. 9% 
He knew too well how cloſely they united when the Bu- chem. 
fneſs was to defend their Privileges, to be willing to ha- 
and his Reputation and Quiet, in a War againſt them. A 
Quarrel of that Nature could not but be very prejudicial 
to him as well as to the whole Kingdom. The leaſt In- 
convenience which might befal him, was the loſing the 
Opportunity of being revenged 'of the King of France. 
In the Diſpoſition the Barons were in, it was ſcarce to be 
doubted, but they would have joined to a Man againſt 
him, in caſe he ſhould have undertaken openly to cha- 
ſtiſe the Inſolence of thoſe that had dared to withſtand —- 
him to his Face. He had ſtill greater Reaſon to be con- 
firmed in this Opinion, when he heard that, dreading his 
Reſentment, they began to raiſe Troops in their Defence, 
In caſe he had deſigned to attack them. Without much 
Penetration, it was eaſy to ſee they were ſupported. Theſe 
Conſiderations induced the King to hide his Reſentment 
till a proper Time offered to ſhow it. Beſides he would 
by no Means Joſe the Opportunity of going into Fan- 
ders, where the Wants of the Earl his Ally inceſſantly 
called him. However it was not long before he found a E furn: 
favourable JunRure to correct the Boldneſs of the two them out 
ark, by turning them out of their Poſts, becauſe they re- their 
ad to do ſomething relating to their Offices, for fear Mees. 
of falling into his Power. He was very near repenting 
E what he had done. Juſt as he was going to embark he 75 people 
received from the Biſhops, Earls, Barons, and Commons of complain 
the Realm, a long Remonſtrance, containing a Lift of the zo the 
Grievances of the Nation, and the ſeveral Violations of 8. 
the Great Charter, This Proceeding made him ſenſible 
that he muſt act with Deliberation, for fear of provoking = 
a Nation which ſeemed ready to take Fire upon the gelt 
Occaſion that might offer. He returned therefore a very 
pracious Anſwer to the Remonſtrance, and promiſed upon 
his Honour to redreſs when he came back all the Abuſes = 
$ £7 8 7 1 
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1297. complained of. He intreated the Nobles to fit down in 
* Quiet during his Abſence, aſſuring them that he would 
by a Pro- give them entire Satisfaction. As it was no leſs neceſſary 
clamation. to appeaſe the People, whom the ſecret Practices of the 

two Earls had exaſperated, he publiſhed a Proclamation to 
AR. Pub. juſtify his Conduct, and ſhow the Reaſons which had 

induced him to turn out theſe two great Officers. A. 
mongſt other Things, he ſaid in his Proclamation that he 

had been informed his People were made to believe that he 

had refuſed to receive Remonſtrances tending to the Good 


of the Publick, the which he affirmed to be falſe. He ex- 


preſſed likewiſe great Sorrow for having put his Subjeds 


do vaſt Expences for the Maintenance of the Wars he had 


been engaged in, He deſires his People to excuſe wha 


Neceſſity had conſtrained him to do, and promiſed to ſet 


the Great Charter ee obſerved for the Time to 


come. He was as good as his Word ſhortly. after. The 
Prince his Son, whom he had left Regent, having aſſem. 
bled the Parliament which granted him a large Subſidy, con- 


firmed the two Charters of King John, by an authentic 
Act, which was ſigned in Flanders by the King himfell, ci 


and ſealed with the Great Seal which he had carried along 
with him. We may obſerve in the Hiſtory of England 
ſeveral of the like Inſtances. I mean that the Kings, who 
have kept fair with their Subjects, and anſwered with Mo- 
deration to their Complaints, have ſeldom failed to appeal 
them, provided they have not, like Henry III, affected 
continually to deceive them and break their Word. On 
the contrary, ſuch as have acted too haughtily, have ge. 
nerally brought themſelves into great Trouble, of whid 
we have ſeen very remarkable Inſtances in ſome of the for 
mer Reigns. . 


philip pr.. Whilſt Edward was employed at Home in making Pri 
bares yr Parations to ſupport the League he had formed again 
| his De- France, Philip was no leſs buſied in ſeeking Means to it: 
Fence. pulſe the Blow preparing againſt him. He had ſtrengthen 
ed himſelf by Alliances with the Kings of Caſtile and 4. 

ragon, and had raiſed a powerful Army, whilſt Foam 

| Queen of Navarre his Wife, was drawing together Mt 

O 


wn Forces to aſſiſt him. Champagne, which belonged 1297. 

o this Princeſs, was attacked the firſt, by the Earl of 

yr one of Edward's Allies, who ravaged that Province 

om one End to the other. But the Sequel of that Un- 

jertaking was as fatal to the Earl as the Beginning had been 

roſperous. Upon the Queen's Approach, who was ad- 

ancing to defend her Country, the Earl ſeized with Fear, 

not knowing how to fight, or how to retreat, was forced 

o ſurrender to that Princeſs, who ſent him Priſoner to 

Maris. nu 

Mean while, the confederate Princes haſtened not the ſend» V cor- 

ng their Troops into Flanders. Adolphus of Naſſau, detained 10 

y Troubles which Philip had raiſed him in Germany, or Allies, 

s ſome affirm, by Preſents, could not, or would not per- 

form what he had promiſed. The Duke of Auſtria was 

bribed dy the ſame Means, and the Dukes of Brabant and 

axembargh, the Earls of Guelders and Beaumont, followed 

her Example. Philip, laying hold of this Advantage, en- ,, , ff. 

red Flanders at the Head of threeſcore Thouſand Men, ges Liſle. 

nd immediately ſat down before Liſle. Guy, who impa- 

cently waited for the Succours from England, was not able 

o ſtand againſt the King of France, not having half the 

orces he was made to expect. All he could do was to try 

to break Philip's Meaſures by a Diverſion, under the Con- 

uct of the Duke of Fuliers. As ſoon as the King of 7 pale 

rance heard that this General had taken the Field, he de- „ juliers 

tiched the Earl of Artois, who having met him near Fur- defeated 

5, gave him Battle, and put his Army to Rout. The 15 — 

Duke of Juliers was ſlain in the Fight, and the Earl of . 

18-4rt0is loſt his eldeſt Son. This Defeat was the Cauſe that 

Guy durſt not go from Ghent and Bruges, where he expect- 

id Edward. Beſides he was in great Perplexity by Rea- 

lon of the Diviſions which prevailed in his Country. 

There were two Parties in Flanders, whereof one, called 

pre was in the Intereſts of France, and the other for 
Edward arrived at laſt, after he had been long expected, Edward 

but with Forces little proportioned to the great Underta. arrives in 

ling, becauſe he had depended upon the Allies, who were nnn 

Vo I. IV. Q ä not 
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1297. 
Factions 


there pre- 


his Inte- 
reſts. 


Lille token Whilſt Edward was employed in compoſing theſe Diffe- {i 
55 Fhllip. 
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not ſo good as their Word. At his coming to Bruges be pu 
found the whole City in Contuſion, by reaſon of the A. I thi 
judicial to nimoſity of the two Factions above-mentioned. *'Twx Fl, 


with much adoe that he at length appeaſed the Commotion;W th 
of the City, by granting the Inhabitants certain Privik. WW w. 
leges with regard to the Trade they carried on with Eng · N of 
land. After this, he came to Ghent, where he found the fo 
ſame Diviſioens. So that, as on his Part he brought nal F. 
with him all the Succours he had promiſed, he himſelf or 


ſaw with Vexation how little able the Earl of Flanderl P 
was to furniſh the Troops he had put him in hopes of MW ſe 


The Flemings were divided on account of the Wa iſ v. 


Some approved it, whilſt others maintained that it wat h: 


by no means ſor the Good of the Country, and that their 5: 
Prince had undertaken it purely on the Score of his owa 6 
private Intereſts, or thoſe of the King of England 


rences, which were very prejudicial to his Affairs, Phi b 


made himſelf Maſter of Liſle, after a three Months Siege I 


HA Truce 
between 
the two 
Kings. 


his Money. The Succours he could expect from the 
Earl of Flanders, were uncertain and inconſiderable, by 


which might any way prove detrimental to France. Hi 
own Troops were too few to enable him to withſtand ti 


Scotland rendered his Preſence neceſſary in his Kingdom 


_ cauſe ſome Troubles. All theſe Conſiderations togethe! 


As ſoon as he was in Poſſeſſion of this Place, he eaſily e. n 


duced Douay, Courtray, and ſome other Towns in thei t. 


| Neighbourhood. After which he marched towards Bru t 


ges, Which ſurrendered without Reſiſtance, He had t 


formed the Project of burning the Emgliſh Fleet which n 


hy at Anchor at Dam. But the Earl of Yalois, who hall e 
taken this Expedition upon him, not having been able to 
carry on Matters privately enough, found that the En. 
gliſb Ships were failed. © Gs. 
All Edward's Meaſures were broken, by the Treacher 
of his chief Allies, who deſerted him after having taken 


reaſon of the Porte-lys Faction, which oppoſed all Reſolve 


Forces of the Enemy. Beſides, freſh Commotions in 
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where, he was not without Fear that his Abſence mugit 
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*M put him upon finding out ſome way to clear his Hands of 1297. 
the Affair, without being obliged to abandon the Earl of 
$M Flanders, whom he had ingaged in his Quarrel. He could 
$M think of no better than the demanding a Truce, which 
vas granted him purely upon the Account of the King 
Jof Sicily and the Earl of Savoy, who uſed their Intereſt 
e for him. By this Truce, which was to laſt but till the 
til Feaſt of the Kings for Guienne, and till St. Andrew's Day 
' only for Flanders, Philip continued in Poſſeſſion of the. 
places he had taken. In all appearance this Condition 
f. ſerved to prolong the Truce for two Years, Philip being 
very well ſatisfied peaceably to enjoy his Conqueſts. How Edward 
haſty ſoever Edward might be to go and ſettle Matters in /fays in 
Scotland, he ſpent however the reſt of the Winter at 1 
Ghent, in order to try to unite the Inhabitants of that 5 4, Killed. 
powerful City. He hoped by that means to have a con- 
ſiderable Aſſiſtance from thence, when the Truce ſhould 
be expired. During his ſtay there, he ran the Risk of his 
Life, by a Sedition of the Citizens, who had reſolved to 
murder all the Engliſo. Tis ſaid that he owed his Life to 
the Generoſity X a Flemiſh Knight, of the Porte-I)s Fac- 
tion, who by his Pains and Intreaties ſtopped the Fury of 
the tumultuous Populace. The Danger # had been in 
making him dread ſome freſh Inſult, he dropped his Un- 
dertaking and returned to his Dominions. 
Such was the Succeſs of Edward's Expedition into 
Flanders. The powerful League which ſeemed ready to 
W ſwallow up France ſerved only to drain the Treaſure of 
ey the Projector, and to make him ſenſible, how hard it 
would be to recover by Force the Country he had loſt. 
rn by his Imprudence. To have Things fall out ſo contra- 
vl ry to the Projects he had formed, would have been a 
e ſmall Matter. This is what the greateſt Men do ſome- 
times experience. But more than that, he could not extri- 
tne cate himſelf out of the Difficulties he had plunged himſelf 
into, without making a great Breach in his Honour. Not- 
withſtanding he had promiſed to protect the Earl of Flan- 
477 to the End, he left him in the Lurch, as wil be ſeen 
addon dag ts 
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1297. hereafter. Let us return now to Storland, which is to af. 
ford us the chief Materials for the reſt of this Reign. 

Afairs of Although Edward had conquered Scotland, he had not 

Scotland. ſubdued the Hearts of the Scots, who bore with Impati- 

ence the Yoke which Force had impoſed upon them. As 

ſoon as they perceived Edward was employed in Flanders, 

they took that Opportunity to riſe up in Arms under the 


| William Conduct of William Wallace, a Man of no great Family, 


Wallace 


Bir: ws the and of a ſtill meaner Fortune, but of a very elevated Ge- 
Scots to a mins. This generous Scor, though of little Authority a+ 
F KRevoir, mong his Countrymen, took upon him to raile his Coun- I, 
1 try out of the Abyſs of Miſery wherein it was plunged, 
wWhilſt the Perſons of the higheſt Rank divided by Facti- 
ons, or ſiding with the Conqueror, were ſtriving who | 


ſhould moſt contribute to perpetuate its Slavery, The 


Scorch Writers give this illuſtrious Man a Character which | 


equals him to the greateſt Heroes, and are at a loſs for 


Words to expreſs his Merit. Wallace then, though ſcarce | 
| known in Scotland, having taken the Reſolution to retrieve | 
the Liberty of his Country, drew together with that De- 
He drives ſign a ſmall number of Troops. How inconſiderable ſoe- YI; 
she Engliſh ver this Body might be, whereof he had the Command, 


out of 


A he made ſo wonderful a Progreſs that one does not know 


dy enough to head them, ran in Crowds under his Banner, 


he ſtruck ſuch Terrour into the reſt, that ſcarce was there 


a a very ſhort Space, all the Towns the Engliſb had taken, and 


Ee is de- left them only the ſingle Town of Berwick. Theſe prol- 


clared Re- perous Succeſſes filled his Army with ſo great Admiration 


ben, of his Bravery, tat without ſtaying for the uſual For: 


malities 


which to admire at moſt, either the Boldneſs of his En- 
terprize, or the Succeſs it was at firſt attended with. All 
thoſe that longed for Liberty, finding there was one har- 


and quickly formed a conſiderable Army. With this Re. 
inforcement Wallace attacked the Places in Poſſeſſion of | 
the Engliſh, and whoſe Garriſons were weak by reaſon 
Edward had been obliged to draw off his Troops for Flan- 
ders. By his Severity to thoſe that fell into his Hands, | 


a Place which held out to Extremity, for fear of being 
lucable to the ſame Treatment. By this means he recovered in | 
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Iaalities, he was declared Regent of the Kingdom. Ed- 
ard, who was then in Flanders, having heard of Wal- 
lae's Progreſs, haſtened the Concluſion of the Treaty a- 
Iove- mentioned, and returned into England, fully bent 
upon ſeverely puniſhing the Revolt of the Scots. 
Before he undertook this Expedition, it was abſolutely philip and 
Y rcceſſary to ſettle two Affairs of equal Importance. The Edward 


irſt was to find ſome way to make Peace with France, Hege the 
vaſt Philip ſhould aſſiſt the Scots. The ſecond, to give 7% 7 


ome Satisfaction to the a0 ge as he had promiſed to do — 

ter his Return. He found no better Method to accom- 

pliſh the firſt than by getting Philip to agree to refer their 

Difference to Boniface VIIT, who was not then at variance 

Y vich that Prince as he was afterwards, Philip having clo- 

Jed with this Propoſal, the two Monarchs left their Con- 

teſts to the Pope's Arbitration, not as Head of the Church, 

but as a Private Perſon under the Name of Benedict 

A (41ctan. | 5 

This Buſineſs being in a fair way, he applied himſelf to Edward 

che other. In order to gain the Affections of his Sub- wan N 

x&s, Edward called a Parliament, wherein he confirmed Ch, n. M8 

the Great Charter of his own Accord. It is true he in= I 

ſiſted very much upon having this Clauſe inſerted in his 

Confirmation, Saving the Prerogatives of the Crown, But 
fading the Parliament oppoſed it with great Warmth, he 

pave it up, the which had a very good Effect upon the 

A „% pes 

e. . having thus freed himſelf from the Uneaſineſs 1298. 

of W theſe two Affairs gave him, put himſelf at the Head of He mar. 


99 
1297, 


N JF : powerful Army, and having advanced into the Middle 8 
of Scotland, met the Enemy at Falkirk. The two Ar-= 
de, mies were encamped ſo near together, that the Engliſh ha- 
eving heard a great Shout in the Enemy's Camp, ran to 

ng 


Arms in the utmoſt Hurry, believing they were going to 
in be attacked. The King alſo would mount his Horſe. 
nd W Bur juſt as he was putting his Foot in the Stirrup, the 
Horſe, frighted by the Noiſe that was made, threw him 
on the Ground, and with a Kick broke two of his Ribs. 
This ugly Accident hindered him not from being in the 
nes e „ Battle 


' 
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1298, 
and de- 
feats the 
Scots ar 
Falkirk. 


for a long while they were not able to hold up their Heads, 


The Scotch 
Lords are 
jealous of 
Wallace. 


far were his noble Virtues from ſpurring them on to imi- 


proved bloody, and withal very fatal to the Scors, who, 
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Battle which quickly after began, and commanding with 


the ſame Temper as if he had not been hurt. The Battle 


according to ſome Writers, loſt threeſcore thouſand Men, 
Bur this is not very likely. Others who bring down the 
Number to ten thouſand, are perhaps as wide of the Truth. 
Be that as it will, the Loſs of the Scots was fo great, that 


Wallace with the Remains of his Army retired behind the 


Northern Fens, where it was not poſſible to follow him. 


Mean time Edward improving his Victory, retook all the 


Places of Strength with the ſame eaſe he had loſt them, 
Thus it may be ſaid that on this Occaſion he conquered 
Scotland a ſecond time. After he had given neceſſary Or- 


ders for the Preſervation of the Kingdom, he marched 
back to England, where Affairs of Moment called him. 
Wallace was not then in a condition to take advantage of 
Edward's Abſence. He had not only loft his Army, but 
had alſo plainly perceived that the Jealouſy of the Scorch 
Lords was one of the principal Cauſes of his Defeat. So 


tate him, that they made them apprehenſive of his a- 


piring to the Crown. In this Belief, they choſe rather that 


their Country ſhould groan under perpetual Slavery, than 
ſee themſelves reduced to do Homage to one ſo much be- 


low them in Birth. Theſe Suſpicions muſt needs have 
been ſpread among the Nobility, fince Robert Bruce Earl of 


Carrick, Son of him who had laid Claim to the Crown, up- 


His Conſe- braided Wallace upon that Score. This Earl, who ſerved in 


Bruce. 


rence with Edward's Army, being on the Day of the Battle of Fa. 
| kirk in purſuit of Wallace who was retreating, and having 


been ſtopped by a little River which the Scors had jul 


paſſed, ſent to deſire him to come and ſpeak with him on 
the oppoſite Bank. Wallace having agreed to it, Robert re- 


preſented to him that he was ruining himſelf by his Am- 
bition. That there was no likelihood of his withſtanding 
the Forces of the King of England, and though he migit 


fatter himſelf with thoſe Hopes, the Great Men of t 


Kingdom would never be brought to own him for BY 


ook IX. 9. EDWARD I. 10t 
\ Wi:/lace replied, That in taking up Arms he was not in 1297. 
e e leaſt ſwayed by Ambition: That he acknowledged 


mſelf too unworthy of the Throne, to dare to look fo 
gh: But that his only Aim was to free his Country, 

ich the Great Men of the Realm ſuff red to periſh by 

teir Cowardice. Tis faid that this Reply made ſuch an 
Inpreſſion on Brace's Mind, that he burſt our into Tears. 

is further added, that he took the Reſolution from 

at very Moment of exerting his utmoſt to deliver Scot- 

Wd from the Slavery ſhe groaned under. — 
Mean Time, Wallace, knowing how much the Jealouſy Wallace 


te Great Men had entertained of him was prejudici- 44% down 
the Regen- 


de the Intereſts of the Kingdom, religned the Re- . 
- Wincy, and acted as a private Perſon. He ceaſed not how- 
d er to the utmoſt of his Power, and upon all Occaſions, 


v endeavour to ſer his Country free. Some time after 


ard had left Scotland, they who had any Remains of 
i Wfc&ion for their Country, choſe Comin for Regent. Comin 
þ Wat this Regency was of little Conſequence, which gave eſen in 


tin Authority only over a ſmall Part of the Kingdom, — 


nd a few ſhattered Troops, the Relicts of the late 

little, = FF . 
Upon Edward's Return into England he uſed his utmoſt Edward 
Endeavours to bring to a good Iſſue the Negotiation, which puſhes ths 


s in the Hands of the Pope, for the Reſtitution of Ne 
on Peace 


veRWviewne. Ever ſince he had deſpaired of regaining that 75 
ofMrovince by Arms, the Alliance of the Earl of Flanders France. 
p- a Charge to him, the Protection which he had pro- 
ned him being a perpetual Obſtacle to the Concluſion 


the Peace. He reſolved therefore to abandon his Ally, 
ad from thence forward all Difficulties began to vaniſh. 
he unfortunate Earl, deſerted by the King of England. 
nd on the other Side, preſſed by the Earl of Valois who 


te Nommanded the French Auny in Flanders, knew not which 
m- ray to turn himſelf. In this wretched Situation, he was 
ing er waded at length to deliver him{elf up to that Prince, 
gu bo gave him his Word that he would conduct him to 
tu es, that he might treat himſelf with the King, and in 
inge he could not ina Year's time obtain a Peace, he ſhould 
c „ 
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1293. be at Liberty to return into his Dominions. But Philip ng 
looking upon himſelf bound by his Brother's Word, key 

the Earl Priſoner. 5 
1299. The two Years Truce between France and England be 
The Iruce ing upon the Point of expiring, the Ambaſſadors of th 
; prolonged. two Kings met at Montreuil upon the Sea, where the Pope 
ſent them his Sentence of Arbitration, the Subſtance where 
| The Pope's of was as follows: That Edward ſhould be put again 
Sentence. Poſſeſſion of Guienne; and that, in order to eſtabliſh Uni 
8 on between the two Kings, Edward * ſhould marry Mar 
garet Siſter of Philip, and that Iſabella Siſter * of the 
ſame Philip, ſhould be given in Marriage to the Prince of 
Wiles Son of Edward. It was laid allo in the Sentence, 
that John Baliol, formerly King of Scotland, ſhould hy 
delivered into the Hands of the Pope's NVuntio to be kept 
where he ſhould think proper, The Plenipotentiaries d 
the two Crowns ſigned this Sentence: But as there wer 
ſeveral things to be adjuſted in order to put it in Exec, 
tion, they agreed upon a Truce, which afterwards wy 
frequently prolonged before the Treaty of Peace was fignd 
ed. Mean while Baliol was delivered to the Biſhop « 
Vincentia the Pope's Nuncio, who entruſted ſome French 

Diſhops with the Cuſtody of him, 

Trace As ſoon as the new Regent of Scotland had heard tha 
| granted Fi a Treaty was on Foot at Montrewil between France and 
. Scotland. England, he had diſpatched Deputies to Philip to intret 
him to get Scotland included. The Juncture appeared fo 
vourable. Edward earneſtly wiſhed to recover Guient 
by Treaty, not thinking himſelf in a Condition to tt 
it any other way. It was probable therefore, that he 
would upon that Conſideration grant Scotland tolerabk 
Terms, in Caſe the King of France would in good earnel 
uſe his Intereſt to obtain them. And indced, Pri 
e ; „„ 


: * Eleanor Wife of Eduard died in 1291. In memory of her the R 
King erected a Croſs wherever her Corps reſted in the way fron 
Lincelnſhire to Weſtminſter. As at Waltham. St. Albans, Diſc Ef 
bie, &c. and particularly Charing-Croſs, What 
% Paigbier of Philip, Act. Pub. I]. 2. $40, | 
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nade at firſt ſome Step in order to induce Edward to leave 1299. 
Vorland in quiet. But the Moment he had propoſed it, he 
ound it was impoſſible to procure any thing more than 
ome little Advantages which they would be obliged to 
urchaſe by a formal Acknowledgement of the Power 
#hich kept them in Slavery. Edward was in Poſſeſſion 
of Scotland, where he mer with ſcarce any Oppoſition. 
oo that, to propoſe his granting a Peace to that Kingdom,; 
ws in effect to deſire him to give up his Conqueſts. On 
ke other Hand, he could not grant a ſeparate Peace to the 
Wiegent and his Adherents, withour leaving in Scotland a 
ower independent of his own. All therefore that Phi. 
MW could obtain was a Truce of ſeven Months, for ſuch 
could not think of bearing his Yoke, If we may be- 
lee the Scorch Hiſtorians, this Truce was ill kept by 
gland. But it may be this is only to juſtify the Reſo- 
tion Comin took to break it. Be that as it will, the Re- Comin ex- 
gent aſſembled the Lords whom he knew to be well affect- horrs the 
do their Country, and repreſented to them the ſad Con- ns Ha 
dition ſhe was reduced to. He told them, that if they e 
ve Edward time to ſecure his Conqueſt, he would take 
ſuch Meaſures as would render ineffectual all Endeavours 
hereafter for the Recovery of their Liberty. That he 
only ſtayed till he had ſubdued the few Remains of the 
ors which ſtood on their Defence, in order to compleat 
the Reduction of the miſerable Kingdom to a perfect 
State of Servitude. That this Deſign would have been 
already executed if the Truces, which France had from 
ime to time procured them, had not put it off. That 
"W'icre was therefore no time to loſe, but a ſpeedy Reſo- 
tion muſt be taken to make a generous Effort for the 
rcovery of their Liberty, or to leave their Country in 
perpetual Slavery. Then he let them ſee with what Eaſe 
nde tbey might ſhake off their Yoke whilſt Edward depend- 
dd on their Wezkneſs, and the Winter Seafon afforded 
them Advantages which they could not hope for when 
it ſhould be over. Theſe Remonſtrances produced the 
Effect he expected. The Lords, fond of Liberty and im- 
patient of their Servitude, reſolved with. one Conſent to 
Vo r. IV. eee eee take 
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1299. take up Arms, and each went and laboured to inſpire th 
5 a "pal People with the fame Reſolution. This was no hard Tag, 
1 25. The meaner ſort of People were {till more exaſperated ;. 
the En- gainſt the Engliſh than the Nobles, becauſe they had he 
liſh ot worſe treated. In a ſhort Time the whole Kingdom fit, 
4 _— without its being poſſible for the Engliſh Garrilons to put 

ae a Stop to fo general a Revolt. All the Inhabitants of th 

Cities as well as of the Country having taken Arms th 
fame Day and Hour, the Garriſons found themſelves 3. 
tacked all at once, both within and without, with ſy 
Rage and Fury, that there was no poſſibility of reſiſting 
In a Word, they were reduced to the neceſſity of deſr. 
ing leave to depart the Kingdom, otherwiſe they could ng 


_ _s = —_— n —— FOI * 


avoid being cut in Pieces. : , 

13000 Edward inraged that there was no End of theſe Thing : 
Edwards raiſed an Army with all the Speed poſſible, and as ſoon oftl 1 
or why the Seaſon would permit, he entered a third Time, Sword / 
fe Scot- in Hand, that unfortunate Kingdom. The Scorch Amy g 

land. which conſiſted only of ill-armed and undiſciplined 7 

Militia, perceiving they were not able to ſtand apaintM 1 

He defeats Edward, would have retired upon his Approach. But H ; 

the Scots. followed them fo briskly, that being at length overtaha / 

and obliged to engage, they were entirely routed. Hiſt-W « 

rians affirm, that the Fate ot Scotland would have been d. R 

termined that Day, if the Exgliſh could have purſued theirs f 

Enemies through the Fens which were well known to t 5. 
Natives, but which the Conquerors durſt not paſs over. 

He rejects This Defeat having made the Scots deſpair of ſtandig ii h. 

their Sub- their Ground any longer, they had Recourſe to Intreatic MW be 

miſſon. and Submiſſions. They humbly deſired the King to ge E 

them the Liberty to redeem their Lands with Money, ad an 

to reſtore their King, on what Conditions he ſhoud dc 

think fir to impoſe upon them. But he refuſed both ther N 

They apply Requeſts. This hard Denial put them upon finding Men w 

ro the to eaſe their Miſery by ſheltering themſelves under the fre 

Pope, Who Pope's Protection, to whom they ſent Ambaſſadors toi ed 

- "bets Offer make him an Offer of the Sovereignty of their Country Sc 

of Sove- Boniface VIII, whoſe Ambition is well known, immediate) Bi 

reigniy. accepted the Offer. He had been uſed to act with 90 — 


W Controverſy between the Engliſh and Scors, and ordered 
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deal of Haughtineſs with Chriſtian Princes, imagining 
they were blindly to ſubmit to his Will, and that his Au- 
thority reached to Temporals as well as Spirituals, With 
this Belief, he fancied that a bare Letter from him was 
lufficient to cauſe Edward to quit all his Pretenſions to 
Scotland. In the Beginning of his Ball, which was as fol- 


Iews, the Pope took for granted a Thing which had ne- 
ver been heard of. 


BONIFACE, Servant of Servants, &c. To our 
dearly beloved Son Edward, illuſtrious King of England, 
Greeting and Apoſtolical Benedittion, 

We hnow, Dear Son, and Experience has often convinced 
us, how Great the devout Affection is wbich you have for 
the Church of Rome, who upholas you in the Bowel: of Love. 
We know I ſay, how ardent the Zeal and Reverence you bear 
her, and how read) ou are to obey her Orders. This is what 
gives us a firm Hope aud entire Confidence that your Rojal 


| Highneſs will take our Mords in good Part, diligently liſten 


to them, and effettaally put them in Execution. Your Royal 


Highneſs may have heard, and we doubt not but you keep in 
Mind, that from old Time the Kingdom of Scotland has all 
along appertained, and does now appertain to the Church of 
Rome, as all the World knows, and that as we have been in- 


formed it never was held either of your Predeceſſors, or of 
your ſelf, &c. 1 SSC We „ 

The reſt of the Bull, which is too long to be inſerted 
here at length, contains the greateſt Part of che Object ions 
belore · mentioned, againſt the Pretenſions of the Kings of 
England to the Sovereignty of Scotland. As in all appear- 
ance the Pope had been inſtructed by the Scorch Ambaſſa- 


dors, it is to be preſumed that if during the Congreſs at 


Norham, the States of Scotland returned no Anſwer to 


what Fdward alledgedy it was not for want of Proofs, but 


from quite another Motive. The Pope likewiſe upbraid- 
ed Edward with all his Acts of Violence committed in the 


| Scotch War, and particularly his impriſoning ſeveral 


Biſhops. In fine, he ſet himſelf up for Judge of the 


Bull to 
Edward. 


The Pope's 


Act. Pub. 
II. 844. 
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1300. 


Edward 

threatens 
to deftroy 
Scatland 


them, he would deſtroy Scotland from Sea to Sea. The 
Deputics of the Scots who were preſcnt could not hear | 
theſe Threats without Emotion. They told, him, that | 
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the King to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome with all neceſſary 
Inſtructions, within fix Months at fartheſt, after which 
he would pronounce a deciſive Sentence. 


This haughty manner of proceeding was by no Means 
proper to cauſe Edward to lay down his Arms. He was 
ſo offended at it, that, far from having any regard to the 


Pope's Pretenſions, he ſwore, if he heard any more of 


he had ſtill a great deal to do before Matters could be 


Grants 4 
True. 


Edward 


creates h1s 


brought to that Paſs ; that there was not a Scorchman but 
what would {pill the laſt Drop of his Blood in the Defence | 
of his Country. But how reſolved ſoever he might be 


not to leave Scotland before he had entirely reduced it, he 


durſt not refuſe the King of France a Truce which he | 
demanded in behalf of the Scots. 7 1 

It was during this Truce that Edward inveſted his 
eldeſt Son, aged Seventeen Years, with the Principality of 


Son Prince Wales, and Earldom of Cheſter. The Welſh rejoyced at it, 


of Wales. 


1301. 
Anſwer to 
the Pope s 
Bull. 


Act. Pub. 
N. 873. 


and looked upon it as a Mark of the King's Favour, be- 


cauſe the young Prince was born in their Country, 


In the Beginning of the next Year, the King called a | 
Parliament at Lincoln, in Order to conſult about the Pope's | 


Pretenſions to Scotland, and what Anſwer ſhould be re- 
turned to his Bull. The Parlisment being no leſs exaſpe- 
rated at the Pope's Pretenſions and Haughtineſs than the 


King himſelf, it was reſolved that a Letter ſhould be ſent 
the Pope ſigned by all the Barons of the Realm. In this 
Letter they plainly tell him the direct contrary to what | 

he aſſerted in his Bull, namely, that the Crown of E- 


land had all along enjoyed the Right of Sovereignty ovet 


Scotland, and that it was publickly notorious that Scot- 


land as to Temporals never belonged to the Church of Rome. 


That therefore, the Parhament would never ſuffer the 
King's Prerogative to be called in Queſtion, or that he 


| ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome upon that Score, though 
he himſelf ſhould be willing to carry fo far his Complai- 


ſance for the Holy See, Finally, they deſired the Pope to 
LIE 55 — 
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leave the King and People of England in the Enjoyments 1301. 


of their Rights, without giving them any Diſturbance *. 


This Letter was followed ſome Months after by another 7 he King 
from the King himſelf, with which he ſent at the ſame ſends a 


Time a Memorial, like to that he had drawn up during 
the Congreſs at Norham, to juſtify that at all Times the 


Letter 
alſo. 
ibid. p. 


Kingdom of Scotland had been held of the Crown of Eng- $83. 


land. But whereas in the Firſt, he carries back his Claim 


no further than Edward the Elder, in this, he dates its 


Origin from the Reign of Brutus firſt fabulous King of 


the Iſie of Albion. Then he traces it through all the Reigns 
of the fictitious Kings mentioned in the Hiſtory or ra- 


ther the Romance of Geoffery of Monmouth: The which he 


did not venture to do in the Memorial drawn up for the 


Scots, But he might {ay any Thing to the Pope and Ita- 
lians, Who were not verſed enough in the Exzliſh Hiſtory 
to be able to diſcern Truth from Falſehood. Beſides the 


King's Letter was very reſpectful, and contained no Ex- 


preſſions which . give Offence to his Holineſs, This 


Moderation on ſuch an Occaſion, wherein he was highly 


provoked at the Pope's Pretenſions, cannot be aſcribed to 


ny Thing but the Need he had of him in the Affair of 


the Reſtitution of Gaienne. 


The Truce with Scotland was no ſooner expired but Edward 
Edward returned thither where he ſpent the Winter. But returns 
t the Time he was preparing to renew the War, he was 1% Scot- 


ſo ſtrongly ſollicited by the King of France, that he could | 


not refute the Scots the prolonging of the Truce to the; 


Month of November. One would wonder that he ſhould 


| have fo much Complaiſance for Philip, if it was true, as 
ſome affirm, that he had made Peace with France at Mon- 


But it is certain 
that the Peace between the two Crowns was not fully con- 


trewil and taken Poſſeſſion of Guienne. 


cluded till 1303, and that the Treaty of Montreuil was 


only | 


This Remonſtrance is ſubſcribed by a hundred Earls and Barons, 


wo declare beſides that they had Authority to repreſent the 


whole Community of the Kingdom. Dr. Hozwel has given us the 


Names of them, and calls it 4 Lift of thoſe worthy Patriots wis 
vihPoog Papal Uſurparion. OOO = 


and and 
rolongs 
he Truce. 
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1302. 
He ſends 


| Segrave 
tinto Scot- 


to fight the Scots as to deſtroy the Country. With this | 


land, 
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only the Pope's Sentence of Arbitration containing ſeveral 
Articles, the Performance whereof might meet with great 
Difficulties, though in general, the two Kings were well 
enough ſatisfied with it. This makes Edward's Deference 
for Philip not \» ſtrange, ſince by a Refuſal he might have 
retarded the Concluſion of a Peace, by which Guienne was 
to be reſtored. EN TY 
The Truce with Scotland being about to expire, Ed. 
ward ſent Segrave into that Kingdom to renew the War, 
This General marched thither, not ſo much with Deſign |! 


View he divided his Army into three Bodies, which march- 


ed at ſome Diſtance from one another, that they might 


ſpread the more Ground. The Notion he had that there 
was nothing to fear, cauſing him to march in a careleſs 
manner, and without vouchſafeing to get Intelligence of 


the Poſture of the Enemy, he unexpectedly met the Scott 
near Roſs, five Miles from Edenburgh. As he was too far 


advanced with the Body he commanded, to be able to re- 


ceive any Aſſiſtance from the others, the Scorch Army com- 


Three V ic- 
fories 
gained by 
the Scots 
in one 
Day. 


Buchan. 


manded by Comin and Frazer attacked him without lol 
of Time, and immediately put him to rout. The nearerſt 


of the two other Bodies having notice that the General 


was attacked, haſtened to his Relief. But not being able 


to come up time enough, they were defeated likewiſe. MW 


Though the Scots were victorious in theſe two Engape- 
ments, it was not without Difficulty and Loſs. Their 


* Wounded being many, and their Troops much harraſſed, 
they were willing to take ſome Reſt, when they ſaw the 
third Body of the Exgliſh Army advancing to attack them, 

This Sight put them into ſuch Diſorder that they would 


forthwith. have taken to their Heels, if the Exhortations 


of their Generals had not revived their Courage. This 


laſt Battle was the ſharpeſt of the Three. The Engliſb 


animated with the Deſire of revenging their Countrymen, 


and the Scors encouraged by the two Victories they had 


| juſt obtained, fought a good while with equal Animobity : 
but the Scots got the better at laſt and routed their Ene- 
mies. The Engliſb Hiſtorians lightly paſs over theſe thre: 


Battle Y 
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Pitles, and the Scotch, on the contrary, take care to cry 1302. 
Wo this threefold Victory x. It may be the one ſay too 
uch, and the others too little of it. Be that as it will, Egward 
cannot be denied that this Shock appeared of great Con- is prev ent- 
W:quence to Edward, ſince it made him reſolve to enter edentering 
Wand once again, with a mbre numerous Army than he N | 
| © „ K: / a Truces 
d ever yet done. However it was not in his Power to exe- 

ite his Deſign till the next Year, becauſe he could not 

p including the Scots in a Truce which he made with 
„* —— 
Before the Truce was expired, the Peace betwixt the 1303: 
Wo Crowns was concluded at Paris, on the 2oth of May 2 4 
303. Philip reſtored Guienne to Edward, who bound , 
mſelf on his Part to do him full Homage and without France 
mitation, in the City of Amiens. As for the Allies of and Eng. 
ge two Kings, there was no mention of them in the Trea- land. 
On the contrary, the two Monarchs obliged them- II. 923. 
yes by Oath not to aſſiſt one another's Enemies. Thus ibid. 
e Scots and the Earl of Flanders were left to ſhift for p. 929. 


* Winſelves. This is one of the many remarkable Inſtances 
v little Dependance petty Princes may place upon their 
P liances with more powerful Sovereigns. Though the 
t. Article always runs, that neither Peace nor Truce 
v ul be made without the Conſent of all Parties, it is uſu- 


y this that is firſt violated. Indeed, Philip would have 
* Wivaded the Scots that he would procure them a ſeparate 
ee at an Interview he was to have with Edward : but 
bing was farther from his Thoughts. The Truth is, 
had left the Scots to the Mercy of the King of England, 
rely to get him to abandon the Flemings, who having 
ken up Arms againſt him, had already gained great Ad- 
mages. Baliol, from whom this Treaty had taken all 
pes of being ever reſtored, lived on his Eſtate in Nor- 


1 uch, and ſpent the reſidie of his Days as a private Per- 

, Wn e : V 5 2 

Jens | 

y The Scorch Hiſtorians aſcribe all the Gloty to Comin and Fra- 

e- without mentioning Wallace ; Whereas the Engliſh attribute 


to the brave Wallace. 
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1303, The Conteſts which aroſe between Pope Boniface and 
; Ivo 3 Philip the Fair, had a long time delayed the Concluſion 

was made 5647 : 
wit bone Of this Peace. The Pope, who had projected the turning 
the Hope. the Arms of the Chriſtians againſt the Infidels, pretend: 
arbitrarily to command all the Princes of Europe to make Ml 
up their Quarrels according to his Caprice, in Order 0 
be in a Readineſs to ſend or lead in Perſon their Forces h 
the Holy Land. The Haughtineſs wherewith he woud ! 
have treated the King of France, occaſioned ſuch Diſputs . 
betwixt them, as at length came to an open Ruptur 
This was the Reaſon that Philip, looking upon the Pope " 
as his Enemy, rejected his Arbitration, and concluded iff 
Peace with Edward without the Intervention of hin” 

whom they had choſen Umpire. „ 

:Fdward's Edward having nothing more to fear from France, cu. 
forth Ex- ried his Arms a fourth Time into Scotland wit h ſo nume 


Pons rous an Army, that he met with no Reſiſtance. He pen la 
land, trated even to the utmoſt Bounds of the Iſland, ravaging N 
the Country on all Sides, the Scots being in no Condition N 

do oppole ſo formidable an Enemy. Wallace alone ken 

_ cloſe to him with ſome Troops, in order to harraſs hin Q 

and revenge the Scots upon ſuch of the Exgliſh Soldiers 
ventured to ſtir from the main Body of the Army. Howl 

great ſoever Edward's Advantages might be, he was noi” 

fo ſevere to thoſe that voluntarily ſubmitted as he had be | 

Fe 5ran;s In his former Expedition. He had found that by drivi 0 6 
eme Fa- them to deſpair he himſelf had compelled them to revo 064 
vous to For this Realon he treated favourably ſuch as ſurrendem ©" 
he Scots. and permitted them to redeem their Lands, which he Ae 
before refuſed them. This Indulgence produced fo gg Pol 

an Effect, that almoſt all the great Men of the Kingdan * 

j 


finding there was no other Remedy, willingly laid hold 
| Sterling- it. Before he quitted the Kingdom, Edward ordel 
Caſtle be- Sterling-Caſtle to be aſſaulted, which held out the wit 
feged. Winter. The vigorous Defence of the Beſieged obiy 
He _ the King to be there in Perſon as ſoon as the Weather p 
it, mTritted; nevertheleſs it was July before he brought ti 
5 to capitulate. Buchanan ſays, that contrary to the Ani 
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of the Capitulation, he committed to Priſon the Gover- 13094. 
our and Ofhcers of the Garriſon. 

The taking of Sterling finiſned Edward's fourth Expe- 
dition and third Conqueſt of Scotland. But although it 
may juitly be ſaid that Scotland wis conquered upon this 
Occalion, yet there were in the Country, out of the 
reach of the Engliſh Arms, certain impenctrable Places 
which afforded a Rerreat and Sanctuary to thoſe that 
could not live in Slavery, and who were a great Help to the 
reftoring the Kingdom to its antient Liberty. This is 
what Edu ard himſelf in the midſt of his Succeſſes could 
not forbear dreading. The Rigour wherewith he treated Tragical 
the brave Mallace, who was bc<tray:d into his Hands by End of "I 
rant Treachery, is a clear Evidence that he did not Wallace. 
tink the Scots ſubducd, though he was Maſter of Scor- 
lad. To deter them by the Puniſhment of this great 
Man, whom he looked upon as the ſole Author of their 
Revolr, he cauſed him to be tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecured as guilty of High- FTreaſon, and ordercd his ſour 
Quarters ro be hung up in four of the principal Towns 
in the Kingdom. They were Engliſh Judges that pro- 
nounced this Sentence, though Wallace was a Scorchman, 
nd of the number of thoſe that had never owned the 
ſuriſd1iEtton of Edward. To excuſe, in fome Meaſure, 
ſo extraordinary a Severity, there are Hiſtorians who en- 


in 6 
* deawour to defame Vallace and charge him with having 
lere committed exceſſive Cruelties. But neither theſe Accuſa- 


tions nor the Manner of his Death have been able to hinder 


* Poſterity from doing him the Juſtice he deſerved, and un- 
JW udiced People from looking upon him ſtill as a Heroe 
vortby of a better Fate. | 18 SE 
4. £42474 having nothing more to do in Scotland, returned 3 

into England, where he fer about making his Authority to . 
bit de regarded, to which ſome among the Barons ſhowed but Severity 
er pe ittle Dcterence, Segrave was attacked the firlt upon this towards 


ore, to ſerve for an Example to the reſt. This Lord Sesrave. 
Art having been accuſed of ſome Miſdemeanour, had challeng- 
dd bis Accuſer to liagle Combat, in order to vindicate 


q 
| 


———— —-— — 
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N 1305. his Innocence, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days *, 
But the King not having thought fit to conlent to it, &. 
grave had paſſed the Sea, in order to go and fight out of 
the Kingdom. Though his Diſobedience might in ſome 
Meaſure be extenuared by the regard he had ſhown for 
the King in forbearing to fight the Duel in his Territo. 
ries, Edward conſidered it as of too great Con ſequence to 
be left unpuniſhed. As ſoon as Segrave came back, he 
was taken into Cuſtody and put to his Trial. The 
were ſomewhat at a Loſs how to paſs Sentence in this Af. WM ve; 
fair, concerning which there was apparently no Law to be 
direct them. However after a three Days Conſultation pri 
they declared him worthy of Death, adding in their Ser. G4 

tence, that it ſhould be in the King's Power to pardon] gal 

him. Edward was very angry at the Boldneſs of the lic 
Judges, who ſeemed to ſet Bounds to his Prerogative, »M fro 

if he could not exerciſe his Clemency without their Per. 
miſſion, and gave them a ſevere Reprimand. Neverthe-W ſin, 

leſs he pardoned Segrave upon the Interceſſion of certanM the 
Lords who offered to become Sureties for his good Bei ple. 
ORE. = Boy 

Commiſſi- But this was not the only Inſtance of Severity EdwaiM teſt 

on of gave after his Return. He had been informed that Juſtice Oa 
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1 was adminiſtered throughout the whole Kingdom with ber: 
1 Ack pub. great deal of Negligence and Partiality; that the Mg vou 
Ik. 960. ſtrates ſuffered themſelves to be bribed with Preſents, af had 
| that the Rich were ſcreened from the Rigour of the L]. fall 


whilſt the Poor were expoſed to the Oppreſhon and Ty: 
ranny of the Great. So great Diſorders calling for a ſpeed 
and effectual Redreſs, he gave an extraordinary Commil 
on to ſome Judges whom he nominated himſelf, to go int 
all the Counties and make Inquiſition upon all Malefactu 
of what Rank ſoever they might be, and impowered thi 
to put their Sentence in Execution upon the Spot. Til 
Commiſſion was called Trail- Baton, a Word whoſe De 
vation is unknown, concerning which there are yen F 
gectur 


he was charged with Treaſon by Sir John de Crombu 
M. Weſt. Anno 1305. 5 
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ectures, too long to be inſerted. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
n order to give a Notion of this extraordinary Court, that 
t was much the ſame with what is ſtiled in France, Grands 
Yours, This ſevere Proceeding was a Check to thoſe 
that thought to ſcreen themſelves from Juſtice by their 
Credit and Riches; and ſerved at the lame time to fill 
the King's Coffers with the Mulcts and Fines of the 
Guilty *. 3 ” | 

To theſe two Inſtances of Severity he joined a third, prince of 
very proper to ſhow his Intention that the Laws ſhould Wales 
he obſerved without any regard to Birth or Dignity. publicly 
prince Eduard his Son having been perſwaded by Piers Pa —_ 
Gaveſton one of his Favorites, to commit ſome Outrage a- 
gainſt the Biſhop of Cheſter, he ordered him to be pub- 
lickly impriſoned, nor ſuffering his Rank to exempt him 
ſrom Juſtice. 5 5 

This Proceeding would no doubt have been more plea- Clement 
ſing to the Engliſb, if what he did quickly after had ſhown hag rr g 
che ſame Moderation and the fame Regard for the Peo— ew be 

| ple. Clement V, Native of Bourdeauæx, having ſucceeded Oath :o 

Boniface VIII, Edward thought he ſhould uſe his Inte- he Char- 

Jet with the new Pope to obtain a Diſpenſation from the A. pab. 
WW Oath he had taken with regard to the two Charters of Li- Il. 978. 
berties. The Pope made no Scruple to grant him that Fa- 
4 vour. He ſuppoſed, as it appears by his Bull, that the King 
bad been forced to take that Oath, and that Suppoſition, 
ulte as it was, ſeemed to him a ſufficient Realon to ab- 
ſbolve him from it. Tis affirmed, Edward purchaſed this 
Diſpenſation by making the Pope a Preſent of Gold Plate. 
The Alarm which this Step ſpread in the Kingdom was 
not groundleſs, ſeeing it began quickly to be perceived 
that the King aſſumed more Power than the Laws and 

Des . N Cuſtoms 


Book IX. 


* Theſe Juſtices were in a manner the ſame with the Juſtices 
in Eyre, Their Office was to make Inquilition through the Realm, 
by the Verdict ot ſubſtantial Furies, upon Mayors, Sheriffs, Bay- 
lifs, Eſcheators, and others, concerning Extortion, Bribery, and 
F ſuch Grievances, as Intruſions into other Men's Lands, Barretors, 
| and Breakers of the Peace, exc. For the Etymology of the Word 
Trail. baſton, ſee Spelman's Gloſſary, 
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Edward 
acts arbi- 
trarily. 


1306. 
Aﬀairs of 
Scotland. 

Major. 
Buchan. 


Bruce and 
Comyn 

contrive 
zo free 
their 
Country. 


| . — 5 : T0 
to the Parliament, took oft the Prohibition by his own D 


them. Robert Brace, Earl of Carrick, was one of thol: 
that thought they had moſt reaſon to complain. Robert his 


moreover Edward had already broke his Word with him, 
He had promiſed to place him on the Throne in the 
Room of Baliol; but had not made the leaſt Step towards 


all along ſerv'd him faithfully both before and after the 
Death of his Father, flattering himſelf perhaps that he 


courſe he had held with Mallace the Day of the Battle of 
_ Falkirk, and the King's whole Behaviour, having made 


had entertained the generous Deſign of exerting his En- 
deavours to free his Country from the ſervile State (he 
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Cuſtoms of the Realm gave him. He even affected to dif. 185 
cover his Intention, upon an Occaſion wherein one could uk 
not be miſtaken. Clement V, had made him a Grant of wo 
the Tenths for three Years, reſerving the one half to him. 4g 
ſelf for the Occaſions of the Holy See. The Parliament the 
could not bear theſe ſhametul Doings, which tended to 1 

the impoveriſhing of the Clergy without any Neceſſity, oy 
and to the draining the Kingdom of its Money, and the 
therefore ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them, and forbad the Col. 5 
lectors to levy the Tetht. Edward without any Regud 


Authority, and gave the Collectors leave to go on. This 
arbitrary Act coming immediately after the above-menti- 
oned Diſpenſation. made the Au apprchenſive that tie Wl A 
E | . 3 . | Al 
King had fome Deſign againft ther Liberties, and their ge 
Apprehenſions appeared but tod Wel- grounded. But fe 
Edward had any ſuch Intent, the Troubles which ſuddenly 


broke out afreſh in Scotland, hindered him irom putting - 
it in Practice, and rendered the Pope's Favour of no MW T 

J..... 8 2 7% 
The Scots, although ſo often ſubdued, and ſo many M 


times conſtrained to ſwear Allegiance to Edward, could 
not inure themſelves to the Yoke he had impoſed upon WM h. 


Father had not only been excluded from the Crown, but 


the Performance of his Promiſe. Nevertheleſs Robert had 


would one Day accompliſh his Promiſe. But the Dil- 
him ſenſible that Edward minded only his own Ends, he 


was in. At the ſame Time, he had Thoughts of Procu. 


" xi 
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ring the Crown of Scotland, to which he pretended to 
have a lawful Title, notwithſtanding the Sentence given 
zpainſt the Earl his Father. John Comyn ſirnamed the Red, 
another Scotch Lord of great Diſtinction in Scotland, but 
however of leſs Credit than Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, in 
the ſame Sentiments, and to have the Intereſt of his Coun- 


try at Heart. This Conformity cauſed theſe two Lords 


to communicate their Thoughts to one another, after 
they had a long while ſounded one another without da- 


ring to ſpeak their Minds. At length both of them 


growing bolder, they had ſeveral Conferences together, 
wherein they agreed upon the Means which were neceſſa- 
| rily to be uſed to compaſs their Ends. Theſe Confe- 

rences ended in an Agreement which contained theſe two 


Articles. I. That they ſhould act in Concert in order to 


| get Robert Bruce crowned King of Scotland, IT. That in 
Conſideration of the Services Comyn ſhould do Robert, 


this laſt ſhould give him up all the Demeſnes he held in 


Scotland, and ſhould make him his Lieutenant General. 


| Theſe Meaſures being taken, Robert came to Edward's 
Court, where it was neceſſary to gain certain Scotch Lords 
who were in the Intereſts of the King of England. 
In the mean time, whether Comyn repented of what he 
had done, or whether, as ſome affirm, he had contrived 
| this Plot on purpoſe to enſnare Robert, he diſcovered the 
whole Matter to the King, Tis ſaid that he even ſent 
him the original Articles of Agreement ſigned and ſealed 
by both. The King immediately reſolved to apprehend 
Robert, But fearing by ſo doing he ſhould mils of his 
Accomplices, he was contented with narrowly watching 


him. He hoped to make ſome freſh Diſcoveries by means 
of Comyn, to whom Robert communicated by Letters all 


he did at Court. The King's Deſign could not be ſo ſe- 


cret but that it was dived into by the Earl of Gomer, an 


old Friend to the Family of Bruce, who was then at Lon- 


don. This Earl knowing that Robert was narrowly 


watched, and not daring to ſpeak to him himſelf, in or- 


der to diſcover ſo important a Secret, ſent him a Pair of 


Spurs with ſome Pieces of Gold, as if he had borr 


owed 
them 
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3306. them of him. Robert, who was endowed with great 
_ Penetration, preſently found there was ſome Myitery in 
Sana this pretended Reſtitution of his Friend, and concluded 

and kills that he meant by it to adviſe him to ſpeedy Flight, | 
Comyn. In this belief, he reſolved upon it immediately, and con- 

trived Matters with ſo much Addreſs and Expedition, 

that it was impolhble to prevent him, and much more | 

1 to overtake him. As he had communicated his Thoughts | 

= to none but Comyn, he did not doubt but he had been 

1 betrayed by that treacherous Friend. Accordingly, as | 

ſoon as he was come into Scotland, he repaired ro Dum- | 

fries, where Comyn then was, and having found him in | 

v the Church of the Cordeliers, little expecting his coming, | 

i he ſtabbed him with his own Hand. This bold Stroke, 

| added to the Plot he had laid, expoſing him to the King's 

Reſentment, he ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of openly 

declaring his Intentions, well knowing there was no Safe- 

ty for him but in the Succeſs of his Deſigns. As ſoon 

as he had declared himſelf, ſuch Numbers flocked to him, 

He is' that he quickly was in a Condition to go well attended 

crown*d to Scone, where he was ſolemnly crowned. After which, 


mr Ay all the People in general ſided with him. 
Edward 'T was with extream Vexation that Edward perceived he | 
ſends an was mittaken in imagining he had nothing more to do in 
ny” Scotland. He would not however give over his firſt 
land, Deſign. But that he might ſecure for the future the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that Kingdom, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch 
= a State that there ſhould be no more Revolts to be feared. | 
| Purſuant to this Reſolution, he ſent Audemar of Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, before with an Army to prepare the 
Way, whilſt he drew all his Forces together at Carliſle. 
To render his Expedition the more ſignal, he knighted 
three hundred young Gentlemen who attended the Prince 
his Son, whom he was willing, on this Occaſion, to ini- 
Fs Ys OE 
| Pruceiss Mean time Robert had made great Progreſs in Scotland, 
1 3 1 and taken ſeveral Places. He would have carried his Con- 
Bu e, queſts farther, if the Earl of Pembroke had not ſtopped 
C his Carreer. The Earl having entered Scorland, 3 
N rectly | 
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directly to Robert, who, not having thought fit to draw 1306. 
back, on this firſt Occaſion, went to meet him. The 

two Armies coming to an Engagement, Hobert's was put 

to rout. But as his Loſs was not very great, he was wil- 

lng to hazard a ſecond Battle, wherein he had no better 
Succeſs. Theſe two Defeats upon the Neck of one ano- 

ther, having forced bim to quit the Country, he with- 

drew to one of the Hebrides, where he lay concealed at a 
Relation's Houſe, till a more favourable ſuncture ſhould 

offer. Shortly after, Edward having entered the King- Fdward 
dom with a numerous Army, found the Scots in Con- arrives in 
ſternation, and their Troops diſperſed : So that having Scotland, 
no Enemy to encounter, he ſent out Detatchments on all 2 
sides to ſeize the Adherents of Bruce. Great Numbers 17 The 
were taken, who all felt that Prince's Severity. Three Bro- Revoiters, 
thers of the new King loſt their Heads on a Scaffold. His 
Wife herſelf having been ſent into Eugland was ſhut up 
in clole Confinement. Edward's Age and his Vexation to 
{ee himſelf ſo often obliged to begin afreſh, made him in- 
exorable to ſuch a Degree that he hardly pardoned any one 
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Perſon. The Biſhops of Glaſco and St. Andrews, who Act. pub. 
had been taken with their Coats of Mail over their Habits, II. 1023» 
would have fallen a Sacrifice to his Vengeance, had not the 
Fear of diſobliging the Pope, held his Hand. They were 
however ſent into England and thrown into Priſon. The 
Earl of At hol, allied to Edward and the Royal Family of 
Scotland, was not diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, but by the 
Heighth of the Gallows on which he was hanged. The 
Counteſs of Buquhau, who had aſſiſted at Robert's Coro- 
mation &, was put into a wooden Cage, and placed as a 
ridiculous Sight to the People on the Walls of Berwick- 


Caſtle. Mary her Siſter underwent the ſame Fate at Rox- 
borough, e 


a "This Counteſs was siſter to the Earl of Fe (then abſent in 
Fei nd) whoſe Office it was to crown the King's of Scotland. 
a 85 Reaſon ſhe being of a brave and manlike spirit, ſtole 
m ber Husband with all his Hor Je, and came and ſet the Diadem 
upon Bruce's Head at the Abbey of Scene. . 
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130) Aſter Edward had thus taken Vengeance on the Friends 


abe of Kovert, Who nad been lo unfortunate as to fall into his 


unitescot- Hands, be ſpent the Winter at Carliſle, where he ſummon. 


land o «ed the laft Parhament of his Reign. The firſt Bulineſs of | 


. this Aſlembly was about the Means of ſecuring the Poſ. 
arlia- 


Carlile. Edward had reſolved to ſpare nothing in order to kee 


the Scots in Awe, and to make uſe to that End of the moſt 
rigorous Mechods. But the Face of Affairs was much al. | 
tered in that Country before any fixed Reſolution wes | 


taken in that Matter. 


Statut's This Parliament applied themſelves alſo with great Dili. 
againſt gence to prevent the Exactions of the Court of Rome, 
which were ſtill continued with the ſame Exceſs as before, 
in ſpite of the Meaſures which had been taken to put | 
Stop to them. Some Statutes were made which might | 
have redreſſed this Grievance in ſome Meaſure, had they | 


the Court 


been well executed. _ 


PiersGa- Art this very Time 1t was that the Biſhop of Lichfield, | 
veſton ba- High Treaſurer, having caufed the King to obſerve the Aſ- | 
niſbed the cendant Piers Gaveſton, a young Man of a very debauched | 


Kingdom. 


Ad, Pub, Life, had over rhe Mind of the Prince his Son, and repre- | 
II. 1043. ſented to him the pernicious Conſequences that might | 
ſpring trom ſo great a Familiarity, Fdward reſolved to | 
prevent them on the Spot. To that Purpoſe, with the | 
Advice of the Parliament which was ſtill aſſembled, 64. 


veſton was baniſhed the Realm, as a Corrupter of the 


young Princ?, Moreover the King would have his Son | 
promiſe with an Oath never to recal him, and that 64. 
veſton ſhould ſwear lkewnle never to ſet Foot again in Eg. 
land. Upon that Condition he allowed him a Penfion of 


a hundred Marks, to be paid out of the Revenues of 


4 OE. —- 3 
Bruce's Notwithſtanding Edward's Refolution to put it out of 
a . dcn the Power of Scotland to lift up its Head again, the Time 


of that Kingdom's Deliverance was at Hand. God, who 
had been pleaicd to chaſtiſe the Scots, had not decreed to 
deſtroy entirely that Nation, which was reduced to the | 
laſt Extremity. Eduard having left Scotland, Robert Brut 
EP came 


ſeſſion of Scotland bv uniting that Kingdom to England. 
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came out of his Retreat, and made good uſe of the King' 5 13097, 
Abſence and the Sharpneſs of the Winter, which hind ecd 
the Fngliſy Troops from acting. He drew together the 
broken Nas of his Army, and reinforced them with 

freſh Recruits, which the Scorch Lords exaſperated at Ed- 

ward's Severity brought him from all Quarters. With 

theſe Troops he attacked the Earl of Pembroke who com- He deſeats 
manded in Scorland, and obtained over him a tignal Victory, Tem: 
wherein the Engliſb General was made Priſoner, Then broke, 
be marched againit the Earl of G/oceſter who was at the 

Head of another Body, and obliged him to retreat to the 

Caſtle of Are, which he beſieged, hut without Succets. 434 cates 
As he was Maſter of the Field, and had none to oppoſe Jeveral 
him, he took without any Trouble (zveral Places and cau- Places. 
ſed them to be diſmantled, as well not to be obliged to. ©. 
arriſon them, as to prevent the Engliſh from making uſe 

of them hereafter. 

Edward, ſurprized at this unexpected Turn, and exaſ- Edward 
perated againſt the Scots ro a Degree never more to be ap- 2 
peaſed, relolved to be revenged of that Nation in a ſignal 4 17 
manner. To that End he "toy all the Yaſſals of the Scotland. 
Crown, without Exception, to meet him at Carl: iſle about 
the middle of the Summer, under the Penalty of forteit- 

ing their Fiefs, His Intention was to march into the 
Heart of Scotland and deſtroy that Kingdom from Sea to 
Sea as he had often threatned. But God permitted him I aten il 
not to execute fo barbarous a Purpole, He was hardly 4 Carliſe. 
come to Carliſle, where he had drawn together the fineſt 
Army England had ever teen, but he was leized by a 
Diſtemper which put an End to bis Days and to all his - 
Projects. As ſoon as he found himſelf il, he knew he Eis la/? 
ould die, and whilſt his Mind was ſound, he ſent for 2 to 
Prince Edward his eldeſt Son, and earneſtly recommended e 
to him three Things. The firſt was, vigorouſly to pro- 
ſecute the War with Scotland, till he had entirely ſubdued 
the Scots. To that Purpoſe, he adviſed him to carry along 
with him his Bones at the Head of the Army, not at all 
queſtioning but that Object would daunt the Courage of 
the Enemies whom he had fo often vanquiſhed. The ſee... 
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1397. cond Thing he recommended, was to fend his Heart to 
the Holy Land with thirty two Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
which he had provided for the Support of the Holy Se. 
ulchre, The third was, never to recal Gaveſton. After 
he had given his laſt Orders to his Son, he cauſed himſelf 
to be carried by caſy Journies into Scotland, bing deſirous 
of dying in a Country which he had thrice conquered, 
In this Manner he advanced as far as the little Town of 
Burgh *, where his Sickneſs being increaſed by a Dyſextery 
which came upon him, he reſigned his laſt Breath, on the 
7th of July 1307, aged threeſcore and eight Years, } 
whereof he had reigned Thirty four, ſ:ven Months and 
twenty Days. His Corps was carried to Waltham, and from | 
thence to WWeſtminſter- Avbey, where it was done over with |} 
x Wax and hid by Henry his Father. - 
Hie Fnco- Thus lived and died Edward, the Firſt of that Name 
mium and ſince the Narman Conqueſt, and the Fourth ſince Egbert, | 
Characler. This Prince had without doubt very noble Qualities, and 
pParrticularly a great deal of Valour and Prudence, He 
knew how to maſter his Paſſions, and return to the right 

way when he had wandered from it, a Quality never to 

be commended cnough in a Sovereign. When we com- 

pare him with his Father, his Grandfather, and his own 

Son who ſucceeded him, we find he far excelled rhem all, 

This Compariſon, which one can hardly help making, 
Cambden. was ſo much to his Advantage, that the Exgliſh Hiſtorians 
* have made uſe of the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions in his Enco- 
mium, and would have him pals for the greateſt Prince of 
his Age. A famous Writer has not ſcrupled to ſay, that 

God had pitched his Tent in the Breaſt of that Monarch. _ 
ee TE i 


Dics at 
Burgh. 


Uon the Sands in Cumberland, to difinguiſh it from Burgh up- 

on Stane more in Weſtmoreland. The Memory of Edward's Death 
had been preſerved by ſome great Stones rolled upon the Place; 
but in 1685 was erected a ſquare Pillar nine Yards and a half High. 
On the Welt Side is this Inſcription: © : e 


Memoria 
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bis whole Behaviour in the Affair of Scotland does not 
give ſo advantagious an Idea of him. However, without 
examining too cloſely the Expreſſions made uſe of by the 
Hiſtorians on his Account, and the Praties they give him, 
it may be ſaid that he was a great King, and that England 


has been a very great Gainer by his Adminiſtration. The 


Kingdom, weakened by the ill Management of the two 


preceding Kings, was reſtored to its former Splendour by 
the Abilities of this Prince, who knew how to make him- 


{elf beloved and reſpected by his Subjects, as well as dread- 


ed by his Neighbours. The Conqueſt of ales which 
had been in vain attempted by his Predeceſſors, added a 
great Luſtre to his Reign, and was very beneficial ro his 
Kingdom. That of Scotland would no doubt have gained 


him more Honour, if it had been entirely finiſhed, ſince 
the Scorch Hiltorians would have ſpoken of him in better 
Terms than they have done, if at the Time of their Wrt- 
ting they had been Engliſh. : 
He was very handſome in his Perſon, Taller than the ge- 


nerality of Men by the whole Head. His Hair was black 


and curled naturally, and his Eyes, of the ſame Colour, 
ſparkled with uncommon Vivacity. He would have been 
perfectly well ſhaped, 1f his Legs, which were a little too 
long, had been in Proportion to the reſt of his Body. 
Hence he had the Sirname of Long-ſbau hs. He joined to 
bis bodily Perfections a ſolid Judgement, agreat Penetra- 
tion, and a prudent Conduct, which very rarely ſuffered 
bim to make a falſe Step. Beſides this he had Principles 
of Juſtice, Honour, and Honeſty, which reſtrained him 
from countenancing Vice, not only in his moſt intimate 


vereign Princes. All theſe fine Qualities begot for him in 
e os pn ey Ro? 


Memoria ter næ Edwardi 1. Regis Anglia longe clariſſimi, qui in 
belli apparatu contra Scotos occupatus, hic in caſtro obitt J Julii, A. D. 
1307. | 8 


It was ſet up by Fehr Aglionby I. C. and made by Thomas Lang- 
fone, Camb, * —— OP 


Courtiers, but even in his own Son. Moreover he was 
of an exemplary Chaſtity, a Virtue ſeldom found in So- 


1307. 
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Edward's 
LI lſſue by 


his frſt 
Wife, 


By bis (++ 


Fer ies of 


Parlia- 
ments 
fince his 
Reign. 


The Title 


of Baron 


timiued. 
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the Hearts of his Subjects, a Love and Eſteem which did! 
not a little contribute to the rendering his Reign peace. 
ble at Home, whilſt his Arms were employed Abroad, A; 
for the Buſineſs of Scotland, it may be ſaid that it procu- 
red more Honour than real Advantages to England, ſince 
after ſhedding of Torrents of Blood in that Quarre), the | 
Engliſh were conſtrained in the End to drop their Project. 

Eaward had by Eleanor of Caſtile his firſt Wife four 
Sons and nine Daughters. Edward II. his Succeſſor wy, | 
the only one of his Sons that ſurvived him. Eleanor hi; | 
eldeſt Daughter had been contracted to Alphonſus King of | 
Arragon : but that Prince dying before the Marriage wy, | 


conſummated, ſhe was given to Henry Duke of Bar. Ye. 


anna ſirnamed of Acres, the Place of her Nativity, wy, | 
betrothed to Hartman Son of the Emperor Rodolphus I. 
but the Death of the young Prince having prevented their | 
coming together, ſhe eſpouſed Gilbert Clare Earl of 6b. 
ceſter, and after his Death, Ralph de Monthermer. Mar- 
garet was Wife of John Duke of Brabant Elizabeth of | 
John Earl of Holland, and afterwards of Humphry Bohan | 
_ Earl of Hereford. Berenguella, Alice, Blanch, and Bea- |} 


trix died young or unmarried. 


Edward had two Sons and one Daughter by Margaret 
of France his {econd Wife, whom he married in the Six- | 
_ tieth Year of his Age, though ſhe was but eighteen Years | 
old. Thomas | de Brotherton] the eldeſt was Earl of Nor- 
folk and Grand Marſhal of England. Edmund bore the | 

Title of Earl of Kent. Eleanor the Daughter was to mar- 


ry Otho Earl of Burgund), but ſhe died in her Childhood. 


We have an unintercupted Series of all the Parliaments I 
held in England ſince the 22d Year of his Reign. The Con- 
ſtitution ot theſe Aſſemblies, ſuch as it is at this Day, was | 
ſo well ſettled in this Reign, that there was an Additional | 
Law made to the Great Charter, whereby it was enacted, | 
that no Tax ſhould be levied upon the People without 


the Conſent of the Commons, 


It may be further obſerved that in this Reign the Title 
of Baron, which was common to all that held their Laods 
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of the Crown, was confined to thoſe whom the King called | 
o vote in Parliament *. 307. 


123 


* In this Reign the Standard of our Coin is ſuppoſed to have 
been fixed, It was ordered that in a Pound of Money there ſhould 
be eleven Ounces two-pence Farthing pure Silver, and only ſe— 
venteen-pence Half-penny Farthing Allay ; and this Pound was to 
weigh twenty Shiliings aud three-pence in Account, each Ounce 
wenty-pence, and every Penny twenty four Grains and a halt 
at the ſame time diverſe Kinds of foreign Money were cried down 
by Proclamation, as Po!lards, Crocards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines 
and Steevings, two of them, ſays the Record, were only of the . 


_ K one Sterling, being a Compoſition uf Silver, Copper and 
Sulphur, 5 
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10. F. DW AR D II. Sirnamed | 
„„ CAERNARVON: 1 


1307. 5 H E Reign of Edward I. had been 4 


_ + + | Glorious and Triumphant Reign for 
DEER England. The Principality of Wales had 


been united to the Crown. Scotland 
thrice ſubdued was upon the Point of 
being conquered a fourth Time, the En- 
— == gliſp Army having already entered the 
© + Frontiers. There were no longer any 
Factions in the Kingdom. Diſcord was baniſhed, and 2 
good Harmony was happily eſtabliſhed between the Sove- 
reign and the People. All this ſeemed to make amply a- 


Je En- mends for the Loſſes the Crown had ſuſtained beyond Sea 
gliſh pre: in the Reigns of John and Henry III. not ſomuch by the 


poeJe4 in Weakneſs of the Engliſſ as by the Puſillanimity of thoſe 
Laaer“ two Princes. The Age of Edward of Caernarvon, who 
* 14 r . | | | 5 | N 
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Book IX. fo. EDWARD II. 


at his mounting the Throne was going into his twenty 
third Year, his noble Stature, good Mien, majeſtick Pre- 
ſence, joined to the Advantage of being born of ſo uni- 
verſally eſteemed a Father, gave the Engliſh freſh Hopes. 
As never did Prince come to the Crown in more favour- 
able Circumſtances, ſo never was Prince received with a 
more * Joy and greater Applauſe. It even ſeemed 
251f the extraordinary Satisfaction the People ſhowed on 
this Occaſion was ſomewhat injurious to the Glory of the 
deceaſed King. 5 5 

The firſt Step this Prince made a few Days after the Edward, 
Death of his Father, blaſted all theſe agreeable Hopes, and gcgen Gt 
turned the Nation's Joy into Mourning. He had not yet N 
done the laſt Offices to the Great Prince to whom he him ub 
owed his Birth, when forgetting the Oath he had taken Favours. 
concerning Gaveſton, he recalled his Favourite. He did not * pub. 
ſo much as ſtay for his Return, to make him in an Inſtant 
the richeſt Lord in the Kingdom. The firſt Days of his 
Reign he created him Earl of Cornwal, and gave him the 
Lands Which were fallen to the Croyn by the Death of 
the late Earl, Son of Richard King of the Romans. His 
Impatience to load with Favours a Man who had been juſt 
driven from him, as the Debaucher of his Youth, plainly 
diſcovered to what a Degree his Paſſions were grown, and 
how much the Conſequences of it were to be feared. But 
this was not all the Effect it produced. The Exgliſb be- 
gan to have a di ſadvantagious Idea of their new King, 
| and at the ſame Time to think of Means to curb the im- 
petuous Carreer of a Prince who gave ſo juſt Occaſion of 
| Fear. Not content with having begun his Reign with 

the Breach of his Oath to the King his Father, in recal- 

ling a Favourite deſpiſed by all tae World, he had loaded 

him with Benefits, and immediately after his Return had 
| preſented him with the Iſie of Man. But this was not the 
| only or the chief Caule of the Diſcontent of the Engliſb 
Lords. They could not ſee, without extreme Regret, ſuch 

a one as Gaveſton diſpoſe at Pleaſure of all the Offices f 
the Kingdom, and become abſolute Maſter of the Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs, which the King wholly left to his 

Vol. V 1 85 Na 
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Management. It ſeemed as if Edward deſired not to de 
King but purely to have it in his Power to ſhower down | 


his Favours on his Favourite. Wholly intent upon pleaſing 6 


himſelf gloried in being his Subject or Slave. A more ex. 


Defcrip- 
tion and 
Character 


oe He had a beautiful Face without any one Fault, His 


Shape fine and eaſy, his Air noble and grand, and in al 
the Exerciſes of the Body he was diſtinguiſhed for his ex- 


ſton. 


him as a Lover does his Miſtreſs, he concerned himſelf | 
with nothing but how to find every Day new Ways to | 
procure him Satisfaction. In fine, giving himſelf up en- 

tirely to his Guidance, he ler him act as King whilſt he ] 


travagant Paſſion had never been ſeen. Accordingly Peo- 
ple ſcrupled not to ſay publickly, the King was bewitched. 
If a Woman had been thus enamoured of Gaveſton, it 
would have been no Wonder, ſince he wanted no Qualih. 
cation to recommend him to the Favour of the Fair Sex, 


traordinary Addreſs, One could not help admiring his 


Wit, and thoſe ſharp and quick Repartees, peculiar to the 


Gaſcons, among whom he was born. To all this ſome add WW 
an uncommon Valour. If he had been lets beloved by 
the King he would have made a more laſting, though not 


vouchfafeing ſo much as to make uſe of the King's Name, 


Meaneſt. The chief Means he uſed to gain Edward's Af. 
fection, was to humour him in all he had a mind to, with: 
out examining whether the Thing was right or wrong 


Which that Prince was too much addicted by Natur- 


ſuch Perſons, but a ſcandalous Licentiouſneſs at Court, and 
an entire Decay of publick Affairs. An unexperiencet 


fo conſiderable a Fortune : But the Aﬀection of his Prince 
inſpired him with a Pride which proved his Downfal, 
He would govern the State with an abſolute Sway, with- 
out ſharing his Power with any Perſon whatever, hardly 


oo — 2 — — 


— — 


His external Accompliſhments, which ſhone with great 
Luſtre, rendered him fo proud and inſolent, that he 
thought himſelf above all the Great Men, though by his 
Vizes and Debaucheries he degraded himſelf below the very 


-— Fo ky > — c<& 


When once he came to have an abſolute Influence over 
him, his only Care was to indulge him in Pleaſures, to 


What then could be expected from the ſtrict Union of two 


and 


Sis — HD 2 


ſtop the Impetuoſity of their Prince and curb his caprici- Marriage. 


was the only Thing wherein he made haſt to obey him. 
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and narrow-ſpirited Miniſter, who minded nothing but 1307. 
Trifles, Diverſtons, Balls, Banquets, and ſome leſs Inno- 
cent Pleaſures, was little capable of governing ſo large a 
Kingdom. It was not long before the Nation experienced 
the fatal Effects of ſo ill a Choice. 
Gaveſton's Return was immediately followed by the The 8jhop 
Diſgrace of Langton Biſhop of Lichfield * and High- of Lich- 
Treaſurer. Edward hated that Prelate mortally for having field im- 
been the principal Promoter of Gaveſton's Baniſhment, As?” youre. 
ſoon as he came to the Crown he confined him in Walling- 
ford-Caſtle, and would not fuffer any Perſon to ſpeak in his 
behalf. 'T was not but upon the preſſing Inſtances of the 
Pope, or rather his Threats, that he ſet him at Liberty a- 
gain after a long Confinement. To this Act of Violence 
he added the turning out of all the old Officers and Do- 
meſticks of the King his Father, without vouchſafeing to 
ay a Word of it to his Council. es, 
The Beginnings of this Reign affording no promiling 1308. 
Proſpect, the chief Lords thought betimes of Means to The Kin;'s 


ous Temper. But theſe Thoughts were interrupted by 
the celebration of his Nuptials. The King his Father had 
contracted him to Iſabella of France, Daughter of Philip 
the Fair, and had ſtrongly charged him when he lay a dy- 
ing, to conſummate the Marriage as ſoon as poſſible. This 


Negle&ing therefore the War with Scotland, which was 
no leſs neceſſary, he repaired to Bulloin where the King of 
France ſtayed for him to deliver his Daughter into his 
Hands. Never was Wedding more magnificent. There 
were Preſent Four Kings and Four Queens, beſides a great 7 
Number of Princes and Princeſſes, Lords and Ladies, who 
made the moſt numerous Aſſembly of Nobles that had been 
OE Ei SG 


* Of Chefter. Walſingh. _ 3 3 

*: There were preſent the Kings of France, Navarre, Almain, 
and Sicily, with the Queens Mary of France, Margaret Dowager 
of England, aid the Queen of Nararre. m 
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Gaveſton 


made 


Guardian 


in the 


| fence, 


Barons 
League a- 
gainſt the 


King. 


Edward 
promiſes 
to ſatisfy 


them. 


EKing at the Celebration of his Nuptials. 
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Though Edward's Voyage was very ſhort, it failed not 
however to produce ill Effects. Upon leaving England, 
he was ſo weak as to appoint his Favourite Guardian of the 
Realm, with Power to diſpoſe of all vacant Places and 
King's Ab- Benefices, Wardſhips of young Nobles; in a word, to act 


in all Things with an unlimited Authority &. So many 


Favours joined to the great Preſents he had made him be- 


fore his Departure in the Dutchy of Gauienne his Coun- 


try, rouzed the ſealouſy of the Barons. They carried 
their Reſentment ſo far that they entered into a League to- 
gether to hinder the King's Coronation, the Day whereof 
was already fixed. Edward not being in a Condition to 


break ſo powerful a League, wherein almoſt all the Lords 
of the Realm were concerned, choſe to prevent the Conſe- 


quences of it by fair Means. He gave his Word to the 
Barons, that in the next Parliament he would grant what- 


ever they could reaſonably deſire. This Promiſe ſatisfied 


them. But they could not behold without extreme Re- 


gret, Gaveſton pitched upon to carry the Crown of St. 


Edward, with which the King was to be crowned, an 


Honour which, by antient Cuſtom, belonged to the Prin- 


ces of the Royal Family. This Preference provoked the 


Lords to the laſt Degree againſt the Favourite, and at the 


ſame Time filled them with Indignation againſt the King, 
who ſeemed to glory in his Weakneſs, for a Man deteſted by 
the whole Nation. The Coronation however was ſolem- 
nized without Oppoſition, the Biſhop of Wincheſter per- 


forming this Ceremony by Order of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was out of the Kingdom. The Form 
of the Coronation-Oath was as follows: 


* Act Pub. III. 47. This Act ſhows the Error of moſt Hiſto · 
rians, particularly, Father Orleans, Speed, the Annotator upon Da- 
niel's Hiſtory, Dr. Howel, &c. who all ſay Gaveſlon was with the 
Whereas he was then in 


England, as appears :from ſeveral Orders in che Fœdera, ſigned by 
him in the King's Abſence, with the Subſcription, Teſte Gaveſton. 
12 of ſuch Miſtakes are rectified in Rapin by Means of the 
Fa! *I' a, 0 EE: | | 5 | N 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Wincheſter. Sir, Will you keep and confirm 1308. 

your Oath to the People of England, the Laws eſtabliſhed * - 
þ the pions Kings your Predeceſſors, and particularly, the Guth. 
favs, Cuſtoms, Liberties, granted to the Clergy and People 
h the Glorious St. Edward your Preatceſſor * 

King. I will and promiſe it. ag: 

Biſhop. Sir, Mill you preſerve to God, to Holy Church, 
i the Clergy and People, the Peace of God, fully and to the 
umoſt of your Power ? 3 

King. I will. f : 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you cauſe to be obſerved in all Jour 
Tudgements, Right and Fuſtice with Diſcretion, in Mercy 
ad in Truth, as far as you are able ? ive 

JJ 2 5 

Biſhop. Sir, Will jon Promiſe to keep and cauſe to be 
kept the Laws and Statmtes that the Community of your King - 
dom ſhall judge fit to enact, and will you defend and protect 
them to the utmoſt of your Power * T 

King. I do promiſe it. RE | 

As this is the firſt perfect Copy of a Coronation Oath 
to be met with in the Engliſh Hiſtory, it will not be be- 
ſides the Purpoſe to take notice of the Advantage which 
the People had gained upon the Royal Perogatives ſince the 
Eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta. It maniteſtly appears by 
this Oath, that, far 5 ſuppoſing that the Great Charter 
was the Original Title of the Privileges granted by King 
John to the People of England, it was conſidered only as 
Confirmation of the antient Liberties of the People. Up- 
on this Suppoſition it was that Edward II was made to 
Iwear that he would obſerve the Laws of St. Edward. 
which were no others than thoſe of the Anglo-Saxont, leaſt > 
by cauſing him to ſwear to keep the Great Charter, there 
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whether it was firſt introduced at the Coronation of Ed- 

ward II. . CE is of 
The Solemnity was no ſooner over but Edward forgot The King 

Fhat he had promiſed the Lords. He continued daily to , bs 
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1308. heap Favours on Gaveſton, and left him as before abſolute 
Maſter of his own and the Kingdom's Affairs. Gave. 

Gave- ton ſor his Part, far from endeavouring to allay the Storn | 
ſton's im- which hung over his Head, affected to govern with n 
prudent arbitrary Power, without vouchſafeing to ask any one' 
Conduck. Advice. He made uſe of the Influence he had over his 
Maſter, to divert him from the Thoughts of continuing | 

the War with Scotland, which the King his Father had {6 

earneſtly enjoy ned him, and of which his Subjects impati. 

ently waited the Iſſue, that they might be caſed of the Ex. 

pences it put them to. Inſtead of inſpiring him with the 

Love of Glory and Virtue, he filled rhe Court with Li. 
bertines, Buffoons, and Paraſites, and the like pernicious 
Inſtruments, proper to corrupt his Inclinations, though 

they had been naturally as good as they were bad. Io 

this he added the ridiculous Vanity of affecting to wer 

the King's Jewels, and the Crown it ſelf, the which £4: 

Ward freely gave him leave to do. The King's Weil. 

neſs grew to that Height, that he was heard to ſay, if hi 

Power was equal to his Affection, he would ſet the Crown 

on Gaveſten's Head. Not being able to do that, he would 
however raiſe him as near the Throne as poſſible, by gi- 

ing him his Niece, Siſter of the Earl of Gloceſter in Mu: 
Triage. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hatred of Every freſh Favour the King beſtowed on Gaveſton in- 

the Lords creaſed the Hatred the Lords had entertained againſt him; 

= hardly would an Engliſuman raiſed to fo high a Statin 
Gave!ton. F 5 0 7 

been born with. Much leſs a private Gaſcon Gentleman 

in whom they diſcovered no other Merit, but a handlone 

Face, an eaſy Shape, and a quick Wit, agreeable enougi 

in Converſation, but little proper to govern a State. Ti) 

plainly ſaw it was in vain to preſs the King to part wil 

E and that he would never conſent to thl 

Requeſt unleſs he were forced to it. In this belief, ir 

„„ „ Read of loſing time in perſwading Edward by Reid 
The Parli- | 8 

ment be- Which would have no Effect, they laboured to bring in 

tition Ga- their League, the Members of the Parliament which s 

velton's to meet, and accordingly did meet in May, 1308. By i 


e Man Management of the Lords, Gaveſton's Baniſhment bens 
8 : 3 | | — — 1 Y th 
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he chief or rather the only Buſineſs of the Seſon. The 12308. 

wo Houſes AE united in the ſame Deſign, demanded | 

of the King in ſo ſtrong and poſitive a manner that Gave- Kis 

fon ſhould be baniſhed the Kingdom, that he durſt not fry hh 

oppoſe it. He was afraid his Refuſal would deprive him III. 80. 

of the Aids he expected for the Continuation of the War 

wich Scotland, and perhaps he dreaded ſomething worſe. 

So that withour ſtanding to debate the Matter to no pur- 

poſe, he ordered Letters Patents to be drawn up, whereby 

he obliged himſelf to cauſe Gaveſton to depart the Realm 

before 8 Baptiſt's Day next enſuing. In the mean 

Time, inſtead of acting ſo as might give room to believe 

he deſigned to perform his Promiſe, be every Day heaped 

new Favours on his Favourite. Fifteen Days after his In- He fefers 1 

gigement he made him a Grant of three thouſand Marks “ Pro- kB 

1 Year in Land *. This Proceeding being a clear Evi- mm d . 

dence, that he was by no Means reſolved to part with him, 91. 4 

be Archbiſhop of Canterbury who had entered into the 

WH Barons League, though he lay under great Obligations to 

| WE the King, excommunicated Gaveſton, provided he did not 

rwe the Realm by the Time preſcribed him. Edward 

giving himſelf little Trouble about this Cenſure, only in- 

reated the Pope to annull it. At the ſame Time he wrir 

to the King of France his Brother: in- lw, to deſire him to 

try to accommodate Matters between him and the Ba- 

bons, and to manage it fo that he might keep his Favou- _ 

o ne. 5 1 
Theſe Meaſures were neither juſt nor timely enough. Gaveſton 4 

re Lords finding the appointed time for Gaveſton's De- mad: Gor 

u prture drew nigh, were ſo urgent with the King to o- 13 of 

bige him to keep his Word, that he durſt not but do it. g 


but in performing his Promiſe he found Means to ſhow 1 15 
is Favourite a freſh Mark of his Affection, by making 
Y him Governour of Ireland, with a very extenſive Autho- 


ty. This Removal, how honourable ſoever it was, 
filed not to give ſome Satisfaction to the Lords who 
bes _ hoped 


* The Grant is dated at Zangtye, AR, Pub, III. 85. 
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1309. 


Diets re- 


called, 
and inſults ſent at a Tournament to be held at Wallingford. The 


the Lords. 


1310. 


4 Faults. The Lords ſeeing themſelves inſulted by the Fa- 
1 vourite and deceived by the King, met together to con- 
cert Means how to oblige Edward to keep his Word 
with them. Quickly after they preſented a. Petition to 

him, wherein they ſer forth, that the State and his own 
Houſehold were fo ill managed, that it was abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to find means to prevent the Conſequences of 

They pro- theſe Diſorders. They added, that the only Method which 
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hoped to take Advantage of his Abſence to ruin him. By 
he himſelf was not at all ſatisfied. Beſides that this 
Change of England for Ireland appeared to him very diſad. 
vantagious, he was ſenſible his Abſence from Court could 


not but prove fatal to him. As he was abſolute Maſter of 
the King's Affection, hardly was he arrived in Treland be. 
fore he got himſelf recalled under Pretence of being Pre. 


Magnificence wherewith he appeared on this . Occaſion, 


and the great Number of Foreigners which attended him, 
and ſerved him for ſo many Guards, ſenſibly increaſed the 


Jealouſy of the Lords who ſaw themſelves thus braved, 


To this kind of Inſult he added the Indiſcretion of paſſing 


{ome bitter Jeſts on the Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, War. 
ren, and Hereford, which would have induced them to 
be revenged on him, ſuppoſing they had no other reaſon 
to complain of him. He called the Earl of Lancaſter, 
Stage-Player, the Earl of Pembroke, | Foſeph] the Jeu, 
the Earl of Warwick, the wild Boar of Ardennes, and in 


like manner he gave every one of his private Enemies 
Nich: names to make them ridiculous, or to denote their 


poſe hard to them ſeemed proper, was for the King to leave to cer- 


Terms. 


rain Lords appointed by the Parliament, the Care of m- 
king a Regulation for the well-governing the Kingdom 
and his own domeſtick Aﬀairs. Edward had already 
ſhown great Signs of Weakneſs in his Regard for their 


former Demands. From whence he had made them ſen- 


ſibble, that if for the future they expreſſed any Reſoluti- 
- on, he would not have the Courage to gainſay them. 


They were not miſtaken in their Conjectures. This Prince, 
25 timorous on certain Occaſions zs be was proud and 


haughty 
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oughty on others, was uncapable of diſtinguiſhing when 13 r. 

ee ſhould give way, and when it was neceſſary to ſtand 

Js Ground. Accordingly, he ever took the contrary to 

| What he ſhould have done, Inſtead of complying with 

de Barons, when they firſt petitioned for Gaveſton's Re- 

moval, he would obſtinately perſiſt in retaining him con- 

I uy to all the Rules of Polirickk, Afterwards, far from , : 

\ Woppoſing to the utmoſt of his Power the Propoſal of %, 

placing the Government in other Hands than his own, and c, ub. 

inſtead of running all Hazards rather than give his Conſent . 204. 

tit, he thought fit to yield to their Importunity. With. 220. 

out conſidering the Conſequence of a Condeſcenſion fo 

pemicious to his Authority and Quiet, he permitted the 

parliament to chooſe ſeven Biſhops, eight Earls, and ſix 

Barons to make the Regulations propoled. 5 
Purſuant to the King's Conſent, the Lords having fi- The new. 

niſhed the Regulation, preſented the Plan of it to the 8 

King, who approved of it, and gave them Power to cauſe nent. 

t to be obſerved for one Year. It contained but fix Ar- 

ticles, whereof the two principal ones are theſe : That the 

King ſhould not have it in his Power to diſpoſe of any Part 

F his Revenues, which ſhould for the future be expended in 

pajing his Debts, and maintaining his Houſehold, that he 

might live on his own Income without taking any thing from 

hers, That the Great Charter ſhould be punctually kept : 

And in caſe any Article ſhould be obſcure or doubtful, it 

ſpould belong to the Lords elected (who ere tiled Ordainers) 

to explain it. There was nothing inſerted about Gaveſton's : 

Baniſhment. In all appearance the Barons were of opini- The King 
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| 0n, that they had nothing to fear from that Favourite ſo eee ft 
long as the Government ſhould be in their own Hands. ;, Gave, 4 
Nevertheleſs, when they ſaw that the King continued to ſton. i, 


heap his Favours on him, and that, without asking their 
Advice, he had made him Governour of Nottingham, 

and Marden of the Foreſts on this Side the Trent, they 1311. 
drew up one and forty new Articles, which the King was 

forced to aſſent to. One whereof expreſſly ſentenced 

Cave ſton to perpetual Baniſhmenr. OO TW 
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Vor. IV. . Edward | 


The King ward, who could not live without him, making no Ac. 


count of the Articles he had lately ſigned, recalled him with. 
out acquainting the Ordainers with it. Shortly after he} 


King: 
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1311. 
Gaveſton 


©: bau el. Fetters which he could not ſhake off, came to a Reſolut. 


1212. 


recalls 
him. 

A ct. Pub. 
III. 298. 


to give them notice of it, and to juſtiſy what he had done, 
He told them that being bound by the Oath he took x 
his Coronation, to ſee the Laws of the Realm executed} 


not deprive him of the Benefit of the Law, which all 


ed according to the uſual Form: That in the mean time, 


| The Barons 


fir up the 


tainſt che 


7 duct of the King, They ſaid publickly there was no de- 


ordered them to publiſh this Declaration in their re pective 


which right lead them to their End, they endeavoured 
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Edward having thus ſuffered himſelf to be bound wit 


on, though with extreme Regret, to part with Gaveſty, 
However, to ſave him the ſhame of being baniſhed, he 


gave him an imaginary Commiſſion to go and levy Trogyy 
in Guieune, in order to aſſiſt the Earl of Foix, who hid 
been embroiled in a Quarrel with the Court of Fran, 


which was no longer of any Conſequence. 
Gaveſton's Baniſhment was of no long Continuance, F1, 


ſeat circular Letters to all the Sheriffs of the Kingdom, 


there was no Authority which could abſolve him from 
it: That Gaveſton having been baniſhed by a notorious 
Act of Violence, and without a legal Sentence, he could 
his Subjects were intitled to: That therefore, he had caus 
ſed him to return into the Kingdom, not with deſign to 
ſcreen him from Juſtice, bur to the End he might be tri 
he looked upon him as a good and faithful Subject, and 


uriſdictions. 


him without violent Means, In order to open a Way 
to gain the People to their Side by crying down the Con- 
pending upon what was enacted by the Parliament ſince the 


King had no regard to it. That it was eaſy to ſee that the 
King was aiming at arbitrary Power, and that it was the 


whole Nation's Concern to oppoſe the Beginnings of 2 de- 


ſpotick Power which tended to render the Subjects ſo m 


du 


„ 


The Lords were not much diſpleaſed at the Step the King 
had mace, as it furniſhed them with a Handle to complete 
People a. the downfall of a Favourite who could not be torn from 


nook IX. 10. EDWARD I. 


ry Slaves. Theſe Diſcourſes being ſupported by the Emiſ- 
ries which they had among the People, began to create an. 
univerſal Diſcontent, of which the King had but too 
nuch Reaſon to dread the Conſequences. He imagined 
ie ſhoald be able to prevent them by publiſhing a Procla- 
mation, wherein he proteſted that his Intention was to ob- 
eve the one and forty Articles. But as he had broke a 
principal one in recalling his Favourite, his Proteſtation had 
Effect. „„ 

In the mean time Gaveſton, ſtill more indiſcreet than 
lis Maſter, inſtead of appeaſing his Enemies by his mo- 
delt Behaviour, became every Day more proud and inſo- 
knt, He acted as if he had nothing to fear, or as if he 


Fice to ſpeak inſolently to the Queen; who not having 
been able to get any Satisfaction, complained bitterly of it 
to the King her Father. She told Em that Gaveſton was 
the ſole Cauſe of her Misfortunes, and that the King her 
Husband's Fondneſs for that unworthy Favourite, aliena- 
ted his Affections from her, and made him an entire Stran- 
ger to her Bed. This Complaint of the Queen's has made 
ſome ſuſpect that the Familiarity between the King and 
Gaveſton was of a very criminal Nature. But it may be 
their Suſpicions are carried too far. 

Mean while the Barons kept their firſt Deſign always in 
vew. There were among them Perſons of great Abilities 
who knew how dangerous it is, on theſe Occaſions, to do 
things by halfs, and that if ſuch ſort of Enterprizes were 
not thoroughly compleated, they ſeldom failed to ruin the 
Contrivers, The Earl of Lincoln * was one of the mo 

conſiderable of the Party, as well on account of his Birth 
and high Offices, as of his Age and Experience. As he 
vas confined to his Bed by a Fit of Sickneſs which in all 


live that after his Death the Confederates would grow cool, 
ad was willing to endeavour to prevent that Accident 


with the Conqueror. 


* Henry de Lacy, deſcended from alter de Lacy, who came in 
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1313. 


Inſolent 
Beha viou 
of Gave- 


ſton, par- 


ticularly 


were ignorant of the Barons Deſigns. He had even the 7 he 


Queen, 


The Earl 
of Lin- 
coln's Ada 
vice to the 
Earl of 
of Lan- 
cater. 
Walſing. 


An. 1312. 


- 


ppearance would lay him in his Grave, he was apprehen- 
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1312. which would have cauſed their Ruin. To that End ha. 
ing ſent for the Earl of Lancaſter his Son- in- law, Grand. 
ſon to Henry III, he conjured him in the ſtrongeſt aud 
moſt moving Terms, not to abandon the Church and Pr 
ple of England to the Mercy of the Popes and Kings, He 
told him that his Birth obliged him to exert his utmoſt in 
freeing the Kingdom from the Oppreſſions which it un. 
fortunately laboured under. He charged him to hyg 
always a great regard for the King. But at the ſame tiny, 
he added, that his Regard ought not to hinder him from 
doing all that lay in his Power to remove from the Kingif 
Perſon Foreign Miniſters and Favourites. That Honay, 
Conſcience, the Good of the Publick, called upon himy/ 
procure the Obſervance of the Great Charter, which wy 

the only Baſis of the Welfare and Peace of the Kingdom. 

_ Confedera- He adviſed him to join heartily with the Earl of Warwicks, 

cy of the ho among all the Confederate Lords was beſt able to cu. 

Sn. ry onthe important Undertaking. It was not long befor 

the Effects of his Advice were ſeen. The Earl of La. 
caſter having entered into a ſtrict Confederacy with th 
Earls of Warwick, Pembroke, Arundel, Hereford, War. 
ren, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeveral other Bj. 
ſhops and Barons, they unanimouſly reſolved to tale 
Arms, under the uſual Pretence of defending the Right} 
of the Church and State. 3 

| Theychuſe The Earl of Lancaſter was choſen General of the Ar. 

the Earl of my, which they had reſolved to ſet on foot, an Honour 

1 which could not be refuſed to his Merit, ſuppoſing n 

N Regard had been had to his Quality *'. Immediately 

after this Reſolution was taken, all the Confederate By 
rons diſperſing themſelves into the ſeveral Counties of tht 
Kingdom, publickly levied Troops. They uſed ſuch Ex 
e ; "pats 


* Guy de Beauchamp. 9 3 

*' He was Son to Prince Edmund Son of Henry III, and Eil 

of Lanc ſter, Leiceſter, and Ferrers, and in Right of his Wife, ol 
Lincoln and Salisbury. Beſides he had a great Eſtate in Yorkſhin, 
Cumberland, and Wale and was Earl of Artois in Ficardy, and 

_ conſequent]y the greateſt Subject in the Kingdom. 


| {ſerved to himſelf the Power of correcting and amending, 5. 310. 
= with the Advice of the Ordaizers, ſome Articles prejudici- 


left it and went and ſhut himſelf up in Scarborough Caſtle, i [ 
Which he looked upon as the beſt Fortreſs he had in the 1 
North. He began then to ſee his Folly in deferring ſo 1 
| long to prepare for his Defence: But it was too late to think 1 
irs boa — er eres Lune kee een 1 
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edition, that in a ſhort time their Forces were drawn to- 13:2. 
gether at the Place appointed for the Rendezvous. It was 
impoſſible Edward ſhould be ignorant of theſe Preparati- 
ons. And yet, as if he was unconcerned in the Matter, „ | 
he took no Notice of them. Inſtead of thinking of Means , - + Ins 
to content the incenſed Barons, or to defend himſelf againſt Rug. 
their Inſults, he minded nothing but his Diverſions at Act. Pub. 
Tork, where he was then with Gæveſton. His only Care III. 394 
was to heap new Favours upon his Favourite, remaining in 
a ſurprizing Indolence, whilſt he ſaw the whole Kingdom 
ready to riſe againſt him. He ſeemed as if he affected 
continually to act directly contrary to his real Intereſts, 
and to negle& to take ſuch Meaſures as a Perſon of an or- 
dinary Underſtanding might have pointed out to him. At 
the very Inſtant that he ſaw the Barons in Arms to compel 
him to obſerve the one and forty Articles, he took it in 
his Head to violate one of the chicteſt, in making the Bi- 
ſhop of Litchfield High-Treafurer without the Conſent of 
the Ordainers. But this was not the only Fault he com- He pas a 
mitted on this Occaſion. As if he had been in a Conditi- mind to re- 
on to give Laws to the Barons, he would at the ſame form the 


. | . | t1 . W 
time reform the Regulation on Pretence that he had re- Roget's 1 
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al to his Prerogative. It was eaſy to ſee that this was no 
proper Seaſon for that Work. Nevercheleſs he nominated 
on his Part Commiſſioners to ſet about the Altera- 
tions. 5 5 

The Barons had then other things to mind. After they The Barons 
had drawn all their Forces together, they marched directly /, and 
for York, believing they ſhould ſurprize the King, whole , 1 
Supineneſs gave them Room to hope every thing. But up- Scalbo- 
on the firſt Notice of their Approach, he had retired to rough 
Newcaſtle, whither they followed him without loſs of is! Wo 
time. That Town not ſeeming to him ſtrong enough, he Saweſton. i i 
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1312. of that. However, in ſpite of the little likelihood there 
was of ſucceeding, he reſolved to go into Warwickſhire, 
where he expected he ſhould be able to raiſe an Army, up- 
on the vain hopes that the People would flock in Crouds 
to liſt under his Banner. But as he was in greater Con- 
cern for Gaveſton than for himſelf, he left him behind at 
Scarborough, recommending him to the Care of the Go- 
vernour as a precious +; << and a ſure Pledge of 

the great Truſt he put in him. „ 

The Baron: Whilſt Edward was taking his too late Meaſures, the 
feize the Barons who had entered Newcaſtle the ſame Day he went 
3 and from thence, had ſeized all that the King and his Favou- 
fton's E- Tite had left there, the Hurry wherein they went off not 
quipage at having given them leave to take any thing with them. 
Newcalile. In Gaveſton's Baggage were found a great many Jewels, 
which for the moſt Part belonged to the Crown, and 
ol which an exact Inventory was taken, that an account 
They be- might be given of them hereafter. As ſoon as the 
ſiege Sear- Earl of Lancafter was informed that the King was 
3 gone from Scarborough, and had left Gaveſton there, he 
III. 3 29, lent the Earls of Pembroke and Warren to beſiege that Ca- 
333, 334. ftle. Ar the ſame time, he marched himſelf with the reſt 
pott the Army towards the Center of the Kingdom, that he 
might have it more in his Power to oppoſe the Deſigns of 

the King. The two detached Earls having advanced to- 

wards Scarborough without any Oppoſition, formed the 

Gaveſton Siege, and carried it on with great Vigour. Though the 
furren- Place was one of the ſtrongeſt in the Ktugdom, it was fo 
ders, 1I-provided with all things neceſſary for its Defence, that 
in a few Days Gaveſton faw himſelf under the neceſſity of 
delivering him ſelf into the Hands of his Enemies. He 
obtained however a ſort of Capitulation, whereby it was 
promiſed him that he ſhould ſpeak with the King, and be 


The E wy rried by his Peers according to the uſual Forms. 


* Pem-'- 05 ſoon as Edward had notice of his Favourite's being Nati 


broke taken, he earneſtly ſollicited for his Liberty, or at leaſt 
rakes upon that they would let him ſee him and ſpeak with him as had 


him tocar- : n. : 1 
4 been promiſed. More eſpecially he conjured the confe 


ſion zo the derate Lords to ſpare the Priſoner's Life, aſſuring them, up- 


King. 
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on that Condition, he would give them entire Satisfaction 

25 to their Grievances, The Majority of the Barons were 
not for carrying Gaveſton to the King, well knowing that 
his Requeſts tended only to get him out of their Hands. 
Kut they conſented to it at laſt, upon the Earl of Pem- 
broke's repreſenting, that having given his Word in the 
Name of all the Confederates, they were obliged to keep it : 
That if they would truſt him with the conducting him, 
he would take upon him the Charge of letting him ſpeak 
with the King, and of bringing him back to any Place they 
ſhould think fit to appoint. 5 : 

| Pembroke deſigned to conduct his Priſoner to TWalling- 
ford-Caſtle, where the King was to come and ſpeak with 
him. Accordingly having taken the Road towards 
Oxfordſhire, he came to Dodington, where he left Gaveſton 
under a Guard, whilit he himſelf went and lodged in a 
neighbouring Caſtle, He did not think it neceſſary to uſe 
greater Precaution in a Place where the King had no 
| Troops, and where conſequently he had nothing to fear 
from him: But he found he had taken his Meaſures very 
il. The Earl of Warwick, who was violently againſt this he Ear! 
Interview of the King and Gaveſton, having been informed of War- 
how Matters ſtood, came that Night to the Houle where Wick ca- 
Gaveſton lay under Guard, carried him off by Force, and — dap 
brought him to Warwick. On the Morrow, this ſame and be- 
Earl, with ſome Others of the moſt violent of the Party, heads him. 
ne having tried him in a haſty manner, ordered his Head to 

be be cut off *- A mad Action, if ever there was any ſuch, 


fo which in violating a Capitulation, trampled upon the 
ut Laws of the Land, and the Reſpect which Subjects always 
of Nowe to their Sovereign. What would thele ſame Lords 


He have ſaid if the King or Gaveſton had done the like? EE 
was Though Edward was extremely incenſed at the Bold- 7h-3arons n 
| be Wieſs of theſe Lords, it was not in his Power to be reveng- march 


ed, and the Barons made no Step towards giving him any 2 the 
atisfaction for this Outrage. On the contrary, not con- 


| * In the Preſence of the Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, and Her — 
rd, on Blackla w- Hill, near Warwick, ; 
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1312. 


N AR. Pub. 


Matters 
Are accom- 
| modated. 


AG eneral 
Pardon 
promiſed. 


1313. 
' The King 
delays to 
publiſh it. 
Act. Pub. 
III. 388. 
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tent with being thus rid of the Object of their Hatred, 


they demanded with greater Haughtineſs than ever, the Per. 


formance of the Forty Articles, and a ſpeedy Redreſs of 


the State Grievances. At the ſame Time, they marched | 
towards London, whither the King was retired, bent upon 
obtaining by Force, what they plainly ſaw he would ne. | 
ver grant them voluntarily. Mean while, the King not | 
daring to truſt the Citizens of London, was gone to Can- 
rerbury, where he was hardly any ſafer. In this Extremi. | 
ty, he had recourſe to the Mediation of the Popes Nuncis, | 
and of Lewis Earl of Evreux Uncle to the Queen, Who 
was then in England, and of the Earl of Gloceſter * his 
Nephew, who as yet had ſtood Neuter. By the Means | 
of theſe three Mediators, who laboured heartily in the Af. 


fair, certain Articles were agreed upon, which every one 


ſeemed well ſatisfied with. The Lords obliged themſelves 
to reſtore all the Plunder taken at Newcaſtle, publickly to 


ask the King's Pardon, and declare to him that without 


any Deſign againſt his Perſon, their ſole Aim had been to | 


redreſs what was amiſs in the Government. The King 


promiſed on his Part to grant a general Pardon to them and 
their Adherents, and reſerved the Power of doing the ſame | 


in favour of all that had been for Gaveſtox's Return. 


The Barons punctually performed their Word in reſto- 
ring whatever had been ſeized at Newcaſtle : But Edward 


did not act ſo fairly. He delayed publiſhing the General 
Pardon above a Year, and during that Space left no Stone 


unturned to get the Earl of Lancaſter to Court. But what | 


Safe-Conducts ſoever he offered him, it was not poſſible to 


perſwade the Earl to put himſelf in his Power before the 


Pardon was proclaimed. At length, the Barons weary of 


all the Evaſions made uſe of by the King, began to take 


Arms again, when the King of France ſent the Earl of 
Evreux his Brother, accompanied with Enguerrand dt 
 Marigny, to try to accommodate Matters. The Queen 
likewiſe did all that lay in her Power towards it. It was 


very difficult to bring ic about, becauſe the King {till 


ſhifting 


1 E lbert de Clare Son ot Joanna ds Acres the King's Siſter, 
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ſhifting off the publiſhing the promiſed Pardon, the Ba- 1313. 


ons believed they had Rcalon to ſear he never deſigned it. 
During the Negotiation; the King went and confered with ibid. 5. 
the King his Father- in- law, and left Orders that the Parlia- 42 
ment ſhould meet in his Abſence. The Earl of Lancaſter 
and the Barons of his Party, made no ſcruple to be preſent, 
encouraged thereto by the King's being Abſent. But 
having heard that he was returned, and landed at Sandwich, 
they immediately withdrew, not caring to truſt to the 
Safe-Condutts he had ſent them from the Place of his Land- 
ing. Their going off obliged the Parliament to break up- 
Affairs being in ſuch a Poſture as a freſh Rupture was e- 
very Moment to be feared, the Mediators were ſo urgent 
with the King to give the Barons Satisfaction, that he could 
o longer defer it. He ordered therefore the two General The Par- 
W 7:rdons to be drawn up, which were confirmed ſhortly ©,” 
alter by the Parliament. But a General Pardon did not 8 
fully ſatisfy the Parties concerned, he muſt likewiſe give a III. 442. 
particular Pardon to four hundred and ſixty eight Perſons 443, 448, 
7 4 Names are mentioned in the Collection of Public R A 
Whilſt this Negotiation was in Hand, the Queen The Birth 
brought into the World in the beginning of October 13 235 of Prince 
Prince who was chriſtened Edward, _ award. 
The publiſhing the General Pardons as well for the Confe- 
derate Barons as for the Friends of Gaveſton, having at length 
reſtored Peace in the Kingdom, the Parliament granted the 
King a conſiderable Subſidy towards vigorouſly carrying on 
the War with Scotland. Before the Parliament broke up, the TheBarong 
Barons publickly begged the King's Pardon in Weſtminſter- publickly 
Hall, before all the People. This was done in a very ſo- * 
lmn manner. The Barons in ſpeaking to the King made . 
uſe of the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Terms, as if the ö 
Pardon he had granted them had been the pure Effect of 
his Clemency. After this, they returned to their own. 
Homes, well ſatisfied in Appearance, but however without 
dropping all Diſtruſt of the King. They had offended ; 
him too deeply, ever to hope he would forget the Injury 
done him. The Death of the Earl of Harn ich, which hap- Walſing. 
VoL, IV, e | Denes - 
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B 
1313. pened ſoon after, increaſed their Miſtruſt, every one be- n 
lie ving he was poiſoned. b | T 
Lffairs of Whilſt England endured violent Shocks by the Weakneſs K 
Scotland and narrow Genius of him that was at the Helm, Scotland C 
grew ftronger every Day, by the prudent Conduct of a | N 

couragious and watchful King, who knew bow to make 
the belt of the Reſpite which the Death of Edward I. bad . 
procured him. Robert Bruce, who may juſtly be called the | 1 
Reſtorer of the Scorch Monarchy, managed it ſo that he a 
ſuppreſſed the Factions which divided his Subjects, and u- 
nited them all in the Deſign of ſhaking off the Yoke of | p 
Servitude. By this happy Union, he was in a Condition | h; 
not only to recover the belt Part of his Country, but alo WF , 
to carry his Arms into England. I am going now to re- c 
late the Particulars of the Scotch War, which I could not be 
intermix with the Relation of the Domeſtick Troubles in WW 
England without Confuſion. 5 | he 
| Warwith Edward I. had reſolved utterly to deſtroy Scotland, and WW R 
| Scotland. in all likelihood he would have reduced the Kingdom to III ,, 
| a a wretched Condition if Death had not ſnatched him out IF ,, 
BZ of the World very oppertunely for the Scots. Robert Bruce Wl 
| was preparing to take Advantage of the Conſternation the g 
Loſs ot Edward had cauſed among the Exgliſh: Buta II b. 
NY great Fit of Sickneſs which ſeized him at the ſame Time 8 
1 hindered him from entering upon Action. Mean while h. 
the Scots, who knew nothing yer of the Character of Ed. ar 
| ward II, were in great Perplexity, their King very dan- = 


| gerouſly ill, and their Forces much inferiour to thoſe of 
| their Enemies. The ſudden Reſolution Edward II took | 
to return into England, after having advanced as far as Dum- 
| : fries and ſtruck Terrour into the whole Kingdom, gave 
them Room to hope better Things. The Impatience he MW ,, 
F was in to go and meet Gaveſton, to marry the Princeſs de. W j. 
1 ſigned for him, and to get himſelf crowned, drove out of I d 
his Head all Thoughts of War, to which he had naturally MW þ 
no Inclination. So that leaving his Army under the Con- to 
duct of John Comin a Scotch Lord, he ſet out for England. 1 
| His Haſte to be gone raiſed great Murmurings in the Army WF tj 
znd Kingdom. People could not behold him without WF 
e _ 


— — — — — _—— _ 
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Aſtoniſhment relinquiſhing the Conqueſt of Scotland at a 1312. 

Time when the Number and Ardour of his Troops and 

King Robert's Illneſs ſeemed to warrant him a glorious 

Campaign. His pitching upon Comin to command the 

Army was no leſs condemned. This General was a Scotch- 

nan, and though of the oppoſite Party to Robert and his 

private Enemy, the bare being a Foreigner was enough to 

raiſe the Diſguſt of the Engliſh, to whom this Preference 

was a Diſhonour. W hat happened quickly after, made 

appear their Complaints were but too well grounded. Co- 

nin willing to take Advantage of Robert's Illneſs, whom 

he thought incapable of heading his Troops, advanced to- 

wards the Scots in order to attack them. Though Robert , 

found himſelf extremely weak, he believed it would be his gained by 

beſt way to give him Battle. At ſuch a Juncture, to de- e Scots, 

dine Fighting, might have diſheartned his Subjects and 

been the Cauſe of loſing his whole Kingdom. With this 

Reſolution, having mounted on Horſeback, ſupported by 

two Eſquires, he drew up his Army in Battalia, and waited 

the Enemies coming, with a Steddineſs which had a won- 

derful Effect. The Engliſh had imagined that this little 

Army would never dare to ſtand before them. But when 

by the good Poſture of the Scots they found themſelves de- 

ceived, their Courage began to cool to ſuch a Degree that 

hardly could they be brought to begin the Fight. So weak 

an Onſet and fo ill ſeconded, having inſpired the Scots 

with freſh Courage, they fell with great Fury upon their 

Enemies, and put them entirely to rour. This Defeat was 

ſo much the more ſhameful for the Ezgliſh, as, beſides that 

they were vaſtly ſuperiour in Number, they were the ſame 

Troops which had ſo frequently vanquiſhed the Scots, and 

which ſuffered themſelves now to be worſted by an Army 

| kvied in haſte, and made up of raw and undiſciplined Sol- 
diers. Comin having retired into England aſter his Defeat, 3 

Robert entered the County of Argyle, which ſtill belonged 4 Ed. 

to the Engliſb, and ravaged it all over. Shortly after Fd- ward 

ward Bruce his Brother got the better of the Exglifh, in Bruce. 

the County of Galloway, Theſe two Victories ſet up the 
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Whilſt Robert continued his Conqueſts, Edward, whol- 
ly taken up in ſeeking Means to be revenged on the Barons 
for putting Gaveſton to Death, was ſurprizingly negligent | 
with regard to Scotland. Inſtead of haſtening an Accom- 
modation with the Lords in order to unite all his Forces, 
he ſpun out the Negotiation to a great Length, by a poli- 
cy very detrimental to the State. In the mean time Robert 
took the Advantage of the Negligence of the Engliſb. A- 
ter he had made himſelf Maſter of all the Places Edward! 
had been poſſeſſed of in Scotland, except Sterling, he ſent 
in 1313 Edward his Brother to beſiege that Town, the | 
ſtrongeſt then in Scotland. The Siege was carried on very | 
vigorouſly : Bur the 0 made as brave a Defence. 
However, Mowbray, the Governour of the Place, find- 
ing his Maſter made ac Preparations tg relieve him» | 


 thouphy | 


Robert 
beſieges 
dte: 110g. 


The Town 
tabitu- 


ſutes. 
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Scots in ſuch a manner, that thay began from thencefor. 


ward to deſpiſe the Engliſh and forget their paſt Loſſes, 


How little Inclination ſoever Edward had for War, he 
could not avoid endeavouring to put a Stop to the Progreſs } 


of the King of Scotland. In 1308, that is, in the ſecond 


Year of his Reign, he led in Perſon a powerful Army in- 
to that Kingdom. But as he had taken no Care for Provi- 
fions, depending upon what he ſhould find in the Ene. 1 
my's Country, he ſaw himlelf conſtrained to march back 
his Army into England for want of Subſiltence. Robert, 
more provident than he, had carried off or deſtroyed before. 
hand whatever might ſerve to maintain the Enemies Troops. 
Edward's Retreat gave the King of Scotland an Opportuni- 
ty to become Maſter of ſeveral Places in Poſſeſſion of te 
Engliſß, and to make that Year a very proſperous Cam- 
paign. The Troubles which afterwards happened in Eh- 
land about the Affair of Gaveſton, put that Prince in a 
Condition to make a ſtill greater Progreſs. In 13 10 nl 
13 11, he entered England twice, and carried off a great 
Booty. In 13 12 he recovered Perthe, Lanerick, Dum- |} 
fries, Roxborough, and laſtly Edenborough-Caſtle, which | 
was taken by Storm by the Earl of Murray his General, | 
This Year the little J% of Man voluntarily ſubmitted ro 


him. : 


— — — = 
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thought he ſhould do him good Service in ſigning a Ca- 
pitulation, whereby he bound himſelf to ſurrender the 
Town in a Year, if it were not relieved before that 
Time. 

Edward having by that means all the Leiſure neceſſary to 
get ready, and being deſirous at any Rate to prevent the 
Loſs of fo important a Place, ordered all his Vaſſals to be 
ſummoned to bring him Troops. The Engliſh, Gaſcons, 
and Nel ſb were ſo ready to obey him, that by June 13 14, 
he law himſelf at the Head of a hundred thouſand Men. 


The Soldiers already devoured in their Imagination hat- 
ever the preceeding Ravages of Edward I had left in Scot- 


land. Only the Earls of Lancaſter, Arundel, Hereford, 
and the new Earl of Warwick, refuſed to ſerve the King 


on this Occaſion; the Miſtruſt they were in upon his Score, 
not permitting them to come and put themſelves in his 


Power. 

This numerous Army having entered Scotland, advanced 
within view of Sterling. Robert waited his coming at the 
Head of thirry thouſand Men inured to the Fatigues of 
War, and who had frequently worſted the Engliſßb. He 


had drawn up his Army on an advantagious Piece of 


Ground where he could not be ſurrounded. A Mountain 
full of inacceſſible Rocks covered one of his Flanks, and 
the other was ſafe by means of a deep Moraſs. How 
| great ſoever the Unequality of the two Armies might be, 

the Scors, who were determined to conquer or dye, received 
their Enemies with that Vigour and Reſolution that they 
ſoon put them in Diſorder and Confuſion. The Evxgliſh 
Horſe having been preſſed at firſt with a Fury which they 
could not withſtand, were the Occaſion, by their Flight, 


of the Defeat of the whole Army: A Defeat the moſt | 
dilmal England had ever experienced ſince the beginning of 
the Monarchy *, The Scotch Writers mount the Ene- 


* This Battle was fought on the 25th of June 1314, by the Ri- 


ver Banockbowrn. It is ſaid that the Scots had digged Trenches three 
Foot deep and as many broad, into which, being covered over with 


Hurdles and drove full of ſharp Stakes, the Exgli/h Horſe fell, and 
by that means were miſcrably ſlaughtered, | ME 


my 


boura. 
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1314. my's Loſs to fiſty thouſand Men, They affirm, the ““ 

Number of the Priſoners which they took on this Occaſi. 3 

on exceeded that of the Conquerors. The Earl of Glan. 8 

ceſter, Nephew of Edward II, abundance of other Lord Pt 

of Diſtinction, and above ſeven hundred Knights, lay | * 

dead on the Field of Battle. The Engliſh reduce the Num. 

ber of the ſlain to ten thouſand. But the Conſequence | joy! 

of this Action diſcover that their Loſs was much greater, del 

. 87 after that they durſt not any more come into the Far 
Field. Soo 

Ad. Pub, Edward, with the Relicks of his Army, haſtily retreat. - 

III. 491. ed, without thinking himſelf out of Danger till he came © 

to ork, There it was that thoſe who had been diſperſed MI ** 

by their Flight came together again. He formed a very Ml" 

conſiderable Body, with which he ſhewed ſome Willingteß Ml 7 

to re-enter the Enemy's Country and hazard another Battk, 

But the Conſternation of his Troops was ſo great, that he 

could not prevail with them to make a freſh Attempt tore- 

trieve their Honour. That Battle, which was called the 

Battle of Banockbourn, brought the Scots, beſides an ineſti- 

mable Booty, a Peace which laſted ſeveral Years. They 

acquired ſo great a Superiority over the Exgliſia that, far 

from being able to recover what they had loſt in Scotland, WF 

they ſaw themſelves for a long while together conſtrained 

to behold their Borders ravaged, withour daring to make 

the leaſt Reſiſtance. Their Terrour was ſo great that one 

of their Hiſtorians affirms, that three Scotch Soldiers were 

enough to put a hundred Engliſhmen to flight, ſo much 

were theſe laſt diſpirited by that terrible Defeat. 

An Impo» Whilſt Fortune ſtrove on all Occaſions to humble Ei- 

ſtor pre- Ward, an Impoſtor, one Poidras, a Tanner's Son of Exeter, 

zends ro be ſought to take his Crown from him, by maintaining chat 


Edward, he was himſelf Edward and had been changed by his Nurſe. 0 
and 1s | "— | G 
Langel. SO extraordinary and ill- formed a Project ſerved only to ; 

bring the Impoſtor to the Gallows inſtead of a Throne | 

Which he would fain have mounted. Without doubt he c 
had built his Hopes upon the little Eſteem the Engliſb bad | 
for their King, having in all appearance fancied it would 1 


be no hard Natter to make them believe he was Sop of fi 


Book IX. ee 


ward I, who had none but noble and generous Inclinati- 
ons. But it was not this vile Inſtrument which Providence 
vas plealed to make uſe of to pull down this unhappy 
prince, though in ſome meaſure one may conſider this E- 
yent as a fort of Preſage of what was to happen. 

The Loſs the Engliſb had ſuffered in Scotland was fol- 
wed by a dreadful Famine which laſted three Years, and 
deſtroyed an infinite Number of People. In vain did the 
parliament endeavour to help it by ſetiling the Price of 


Proviſions : They were forced the next Year to revoke the 


At that had been paſſed on that Account. But neither 


War nor Famine, nor the Murmurings of the People, 


were able to hinder the King from expending a large Sum 
in celebrating the Funeral of his Favourite whoſe Body he 
cauſed to be removed to King's Langley in Hertfordſhire. 
He would honour the Funeral Pomp with his Preſence, 
tended by the Archbiſhop of Canterbary and ſome other 
Biſhops. But the Barons poſitively refuſed to aſſiſt at the 
Obſequies of a Man who had been ſo odious to them, and 
whom they looked upon as unworthy of the Honour done 
to his Memory, : 1 5 

In the mean time the Famine raged in ſo terrible a Man- 
ner that one can hardly give Credit to what Hiſtorians ſay 
Jof it. They are not content with telling us that the moſt 
bathed Animals were made uſe of for Food, but what is 
ſill more horrible, People were forced to hide their Chil- 


[them liable to be ſtollen away and eaten by Thieves. They 
aſſure us that the Men themſelves took care to prevent 
1, W'icir being murdered in private Places, knowing there 


„verre but too many Inſtances that ſome had been treated 
ry 


1 in that manner, to feed ſuch as could find Subſiſtance no 


e. other way. We are told likewiſe, that the Priſoners in the 


tools devoured one another in a barbarous manner, the ex- 
ne teme Scarcity of Proviſions not permitting that the 


he ſhould be allowed neceſſary Food. The Bloody Flux, cau- : 


11d ſed by groſs feeding, compleated the Miſery of the En- 


114 %. Such Numbers died every Day that hardly could 
g. be Living ſuffice to bury the Dead. The only Remedy 


which 


| dren with all imaginable Care, if they would not have 
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which could be found againſt the Famine, but which w | 
not capable of bringing all the Relief neceſſary, was to 
prohibit on pain of Death, the brewing any ſort of Beer, | 


to the end that the Corn ulually expended by the Brewer, | 
ſhould be converted into Bread. g 


In ſpite of theſe Calamities which ſhould have turned | 


_ their Thoughts to Religion and Repentance, the mutyz] | 
one Ine © 


BT or - Hatred which the King and Barons had long ſince harbour. 


ed in their Breaſts, was ſeen daily to increaſe. It was next 
to impoſſible but this violent Averſion ſhould in the end 
produce very fatal Effects. Edward, not being able to 
forget the Injuries he had received, entertained in his 


Heart a ſtrong Deſire of Revenge, which put him upon 


ſeeking all poſſible Means to gratify it. He was chiefly e- 


aſperated againſt the Earl of Lancaſter, whom he looked 


upon as the ſole Author of his Diſgraces, and as his moſt dan- | 
gerous Enemy. If the Earl's Lite had been in his Power, | 
in all appearance he would not have ſpared it. But as his | 


Diſſimulation had not been capable of drawing him into a- M? 


ny Snare, finding he could not get hold of his Perſon, he 
attempted to deprive him of his Eſtate and Honour. To 
that purpoſe, he brought him into ſuch a Premunire as te 
moſt extravagant Diſtruſt could not have been able to | 


His Wife © 


i talen a- 
way, and 
given to 


prevent, 


Whilſt the Earl kept at a Diſtance from Court, a cer- | 
tain Knight, one Richard de St. Martin, a Man of a mean 


Look and dwarfiſh Stature, preſented to the Judges a Pe- 


tition, claiming the Wife of the Earl of Lancaſter, Heireſs 


of the Families of Lincoln and Salisbury. He ſet forth in 


his Petition that he had known her carnally, and that 
ſhe had made him a Promiſe of Marriage before ſne was 
contracted to the Earl. The Counteſs, diſſatisfied with | 
her Husband, having, to her eternal Shame, confeſſed the | 


Fact, was awarded with all her Eſtate to the unworthy 
Claimant. This Affair, which would have required a long | 


Examination, was decided in ſuch haſte, that it was ealy | 


to ſee the Judges had been gained beforehand, and that | 


the King himſelf had been the Promoter of the Matter. 


An Injury of this Nature done toa Prince of the Rojo | 
: at os 009 | 
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Blood, exceedingly beloved of the People, raiſed an ex- 1317. 
teme Indignation againſt the King. Nothing was heard Marmur— 
every Where but Murmurings againſt his Government. 72" t þ. 
As he had then no Favourite on whom the Blame might Kine. 83 
be caſt, he bore it all himſelf, and People ſaid publickly, 

that never was the Throne of England filled by a Prince 

{ unworthy to rule a free Nation. There were even 

ſome who took the Liberty ro upbraid him to his Face for 

his ill Conduct. Upon a certain Holy-Day, Edward dining 

n Publick in Weftminſter-Hall, a Woman in a Mask came 

on Horſeback and delivered him a Letter. The King ima- Hi, Con- 
vining It contained ſomething proper to divert him, order- duct ripped 


it to be read aloud. But he was very much ſurprized up in a Let- 


to hear nothing but outragieus Reproaches for his Cowar- 7" 
lice, Tyranny, and all the Grievances which had been in- 
noduced in his Reign. The Woman having been appre- 
bended, confeſſed that a certain Knight had put her upon 


I playing that Part, and the Knight boldly maintained, that 


velicving the King would read the Letter in private, he 
thought it the moſt proper way to let him know the Com- 
plants of his Subjects. 


Whillt England was reduced to extreme Deſolation, Ed- 13187 
ges the Scots continued to make in his Borders, minded jp 
nothing but how to humble the Barons, who began to form Grievan- 
to fear. They had preſented to him a little before, a Pe- 
itioz containing a long Lift of the Grievances of the Peo- 


pk, of which they demanded a ſpeedy Redreſs. Nothing 


vas farther from his Thoughts than the reforming Abuſes. 
However as he durſt not openly make known his Intenti- 

ons, he had referred the Matter to the Parliament which 

Vas to meet at Lincoln. An Invaſion which the Scots made 77 call; 
the ſame time, afforded him a Handle to prorogue the an di, 
Parliament ſeveral times, and at length to diſſolve it. 2 4 
This Proceeding ſo incenſed the Barons, that with one Sev 
Conſent they reſolved to take Arms, to obtain by Force 


the Satisfaction they required. They would doubtleſs 
Y 0 I. IV. | | X | have 


vard, without giving himſelf any Trouble about the Ra- The Barons | 


With 


WH 
+4 


Has a De- I.. f of 
Few og this Advantage, formed the Project of taking Ireland fron 


Ireland. the Crown of England. This Iſland had for a long Time 
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1318. have bore hard upon this weak Prince, uncapable of hold. 
ing the Reins of Government at fo nice a Juncture, if} 
ſome Loids of more Moderation had not joined with the 

Agreement Pope's Legate in endeavouring to accommodate Matters, 
letucen Theſe Mcdiators obtained of the King, that to content 
„ie the confederate Barons a certain Number of them ſhould] 
be admitted into his Council, and that he would oblige 
| himſelf to do nothing without imparting it to them. The! 
Earl of Lancs/ter was to be one: But as he could not 


and ihe 
Sarong. 


truſt the King, it was agreed that he ſhould nominate : 
Baron or Knight to ſupply his Place, Moreover Ed Ma 
promiſed to grant an abſolute Pardon, without any Re. 
ſtrictions, to the Earl of Lancaſter, for all that was paſſed. 
This Agreement was made and ſigned-at Leek on the 9th 
of Auguſt 1318, and confirmed three Days after by the 
Parliament which the King had called, upon the preſſigg 


Inſtances of the Mediators. After this Affair was ended 


the King and Earl af Laxcaſter met on a Plain near Lei. 
ceſter, embraced and kiſſed one another in Token of a per. 
fect Reconciliation. Let us now return to the War with 
Scotland, which till continued during the Troubles in Ex. 

land. Co 
The King Aſter Nobert had obtained near Sterling that ſignal Vice 
cot. tory which proved ſo fatal to the Exgliſb, he purſued the 


Lahde av vanquiſhed into England, where he committed prodigious 
ges Eng- 


Jang, © Ravages, whilſt Edward durſt not ſtir from Jork to op- 


pole his Enemy. The King of Scotland, not ſatisfied with 


been governed by Expliſh Lords, who had been more ii. 
duſtrious to inrich themſelves, than to promote the Pub- 
lick Good, Their arbitrary Proceedings had begot among 
the J/riſþ ſo great and univerſal a Diſguſt, that they want 
ed only a favourable Opportunity to revolt. The Defeat 
of the Engliſh Army before Sterling having given then 


Room to believe that the preſent Juncture was very propti 


to put their Deſign in Execution, they ſent word to tit 
King of Scotland, that they were ready to caſt off the Yolt 

of the Engliſh, provided he would give them ſome Aſi 
3 4 Ws 


b 
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ce. Robert took care not to loſe ſo fair an Opportunity 1318. 

of becoming Maſter of the Ifland, or at leaſt of making a F /e2s 
owerful Diverſion there. He ſent thither ſome Troops coping 

under the Command of Edward his Brother, who having her thi- 

headed the Rebels, conquered the beſt Part of the Iſland, ther. 

and was acknowledged for King. Whilſt he was carrying 

on his Conqueſts, Robert amuſed the King of England 

with Propoſals of Peace, which he ſeemed to make in good 

earneſt, and with great Eagerneſs : But he artfully raiſed 

tom time to time Difficulties which hindered Matters 

from being concluded. Jie ou out the Negotiation in 

this manner till 13 17, Without Edward's perceiving his 

Artifices. That Prince's little Penetration would even have 

made him entirely loſe. Ireland, if he had not been awaken- 

ed by the Murmurings of the Pzople. The Prejudice Eng- 

Ind might receive by the Loſs of that Ifland was ſo ma- 

c nifeſt, and the Conſequences of it had been ſo pony laid 
„before him, that at length he relolved to fend thither a 

powerful Reinforcement under the Conduct of Mortimer. 

With theſe Succours the Fxgliſh that were in Ireland, find- 

ing themſelves able to take the Field, marched to attack the 

Scotch Prince. In the mean while, the King of Scotland. 

who had received Intelligence how much his Brother ſtood 

in need of being ſpeedily relieved, was gone himſelf into 

Ireland, But upon his Arrival, he heard that his Brother yp, 1 de. 

was defeated and ſlain in a Battle he had raſhly engaged in. feared and 

Robert's Loſs on that Occaſion having broken all his Mea- Van. 

ſures, and diſabled him from continuing the War in that 

Country, he thought it more proper ro go and improve 

the Advantages his Arms had juſt gained in Scotland. 

Whilſt he was gone Douglas, one of the Generals, had 

vorſted the Army which the King of England had ſent 

into that Kingdom, in order to try to take the Advantage 

/r, e 
This freſh Victory, which put it out of the Power of 75, King 

the Engliſh to make head againſt the Scots, gave Robert en- of Scot- 

couragement to lay Siege to Berwick which was ſtill in the land pre- 

Hands of the Engliſh. He could not prepare for it with- vr 

ot Edwards having notice of it. But his knowing it Berwick; 

Was 
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1318. was to little Purpoſe, ſeeing he had neither Money nor Ml c 
Troops ſufficient to prevent the Deſign of his Ene. lil 
my. His Subjects were ſo averſe to him, that be could not & 
expect to procure from them an Aid either ſpeedy or great th 
enough for his Purpoſe. And ſuppoſing he could have th 
expected it, he plainly ſaw tne Parliament would make him C 
=. pay dear for the Subſiap he ſhould obtain. In this Extre- Wo 
ie imeſtly 1 Js | 
F pqwary mity he turned to the Pope, and earneſtly intreated him I BY 
| applies to to interpoſe his Authority, in order to procure him a Peace, In. 
the Pope, or at leaſt a Truce with Scotland. Fohn XXII, who had E 
| htely ſucceeded Clement V. immediately granted Edward's ih 
Requeſt. He looked upon this as a very ſavourable Opportu- ¶ ou 
who pre- nity to extend his Power over crowned Heads. Accord. 
. zends to ingly he bethought himſelf to make Peace between Edward 
force Ro- and Robert, not as Mediator, but as Sovereign Arbiter, 
8 and by Virtue of his Apoſtolical Authority. To that End, 
peace. be ſent two Legates into England, with a Power which 
5 ſhowed that he looked upon himſelf as inveſted with So- 
vereign Authority over all King's, even in Temporal Af. 
fairs. Their Commiſſion ran, That they were to make 
Peace between the two Nations at War, in what manner 
they thought fit, and to compel both Princes to accept it, 
on Pain of Excommunication, and an Interdict upon their 
Dominions. But as he judged ſuch a Peace could not be 
made without ſome Debate which would have taken up 
Time, he ordered his Legates to cauſe a two Years Truce 
to be publiſhed in his Name, and by his Authority, and 
gave them Power to excommunicate thoſe that refuſed to 
bbſerve it. %% 3 
His Le- The Legates, furniſhed with ſo large and extraordinary 
gates pul- Power, came into England, and forthwith cauſed the Truce 
2% tobe proclaimed. Edward paid an implicit Obedience to 
te. it, not conſidering that by ſo doing he ſacriſiced to the 
Court of Rome the moſt authentick Prerogatives of the 
Crown. Robert ated not in that manner, under pretence 
that the Pope and Legates gave him not the Title of King, 
he would never permit the fat to enter Scotland, much leſs 
+2 pub. to proclaim the Truce there. He even treated very rough- 
III. 598, ly the Superior of the Cordeliers of Berwick whom the Le- 
9 = "EN gate 
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gates had ſent to him, and who had been fo bold as to pub- 1319. 
Iſh in ſome Meaſure the Truce in the Preſence of {ſeveral 
Lotchmen. So far therefore was he from obeying the Pope, Robert 
chat he beſieged and took Berwick by the Treachery of beeges 
, W the Governour &, if we may believe the Engliſh. This W 
| Wl Contempt for the Pope's Orders, made the Legates ex- He #5 ex: 
communicate him and put his Kingdom under an Interdict. 4 
But he did not much trouble himſelf about a Cenſure fo 
manifeſtſy unjuſt as to him, and fo very partial as to the 
Engliſh. So that continuing his Progreſs he advanced on 
the Borders of England and committed great Ravage, with- 
out meeting any Oppoſition. VVV 
Edward found then that the Spiritual Weapons of the Edward 
Pope were but of little Service to him. Accordingly on 282 
ſudden altering his Methods, he found Means to raiſe aan 
Army, with which he would go and attempt to recover 
Berwick. . Whilſt he was employed in the Siege, the Earl 
of Murray, the King of Scotland's General, made a Diver- 
ſon in England, which proved very fatal to the Borderers. BR 
In his Return from ravaging ſeveral Counties he met a 5 Tay 
er Body of Exgliſſ Militia to the Number of ten Thouſand, ſhire — 
t, Nich the Archbiſhop of York at their Head. Though his feared. 
ir Forces were not near ſo numerous as thoſe of the Enemies, 
de he couragiouſly charged them, and obtained over theſe un- 
i diſciplined Troops a Victory, wherein above one half of 
ce them were ſlain. The Scots called this Action the white 
id N Batle, from ſome Engliſp Prieſts being killed in the Fight 4 7,,,, 
to Nvith their Surplices on. This Accident obliged Edward for tuo 
to quit the Siege of Berwick. Shortly after, with much Tear. { 
ry Solicitation, he obtained a Truce for two Years ; upon 2828 _ 
ice MYLich he left the North, and returned to England, where 2 1 
he was no leſs unfortunate. 8 
The Truce brought not to England the Tranquillity ex- : 3 
peed from it. Hardly was it proclaimed before the King- 3 
dom was involved in freſh Troubles much more violent Father 
than thoſe cauſed by Gaveſton. The old Grudge between and Sen. 


; Peter Spalding, who it ſeems was afterwards hanged by King Ro- 
Le. ert. Stow. 5 — 
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yoted to their Intereſts. 


his Spy, he became his Confident, and at length ſupplied 
in his Heart the Place Gaveſton had Geary oſſeſſed. 
As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf in this great Degree of Favour, 
he made an ill uſe of it as his Predeceſſor had done, and by 
his exceſſive Pride and inſatiable Avarice made it ſoon 


spencer wiſhed that Gaveſton had not been pulled down. Hugh 


the Father his Father, whom he had got created Earl of Mincheſter, 
made Earl had been till then of a quite different Character. Nothing 
could be laid to his Charge unbecoming a Man of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty. In all the Poſts he had been promoted 


of Win- 
cheſter. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
1319. the King and the Barons was ſtill kept alive like Fire un- 
| der Cinders, which wanted only freſh Matter to flame 
out again. Unluckily an Occaſion was but too near at 
Hand. The Lords, ever jealous of rhoſe that were about 
the King's Perſon, had introduced into Court a young | 
Gentleman, Hugh Spencer, whom they believed entirely de. 
They had got him made High | 
Chamberlain, with a View to make uſe of him as a Spy, | 
that they might have Information of what paſſed at Cour, 
where they ſeldom appeared. But their Project turned 3. 
gainſt themſelves. Sencer had a Father named Hugh as 
well as himſelf, a Perſon of Courage and good Senſe, who | 
gave him quite contrary Inſtructions. He made him ſen. 
ible, it would be much more eaſy to make his Fortune by | 
labouring directly for himſelf, than by ſerving the Barons: 
and that with a little Patience and Pliantneſs, he might 
put himſelf out of the Reach of thoſe whom he looked 
upon as his Protectors. Spencer the Son being inclined to 
put this Advice in practice, found at firſt great Difhculties, } 
The King could not behold with a good Eye a Dome. | 
ſtick who had already ſhown too great an Inclination for | 
his Enemies. Nevertheleſs in Time, and by the prudent 
Counlels of his Father, Spencer removed by Degrees the 
ill Impreſſions his Maſter had taken againſt him. As his 
Deſign was to govern the King entirely, he ſcrupled not | 
to become for ſome Time his Slave, by letting him ſee up- 
on all Occaſions which offered, that he was wholly devoted 
to his Service. By this blind Complaiſance, and by a ge- 
neral Compliance to whatever was agreeable to him, from 
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to by this and the late King, he had always behaved with 
2 great deal of Moderation, Prudence and Impartiality. 
But he knew not how to preſerve the Reputation he had 
acquired. A blind Fondnefs for his Son, and Ambition, 
which had ſeized him in his old Age, made him fall into 
thoſe Exceſſes which tendered both him and his Son od1- 
ous to the Nation, and particularly to the Nobility, It was 
not long before an univerſal Diſcontent became viſible. 


The Earl of Lancaſter, a great Favourite of the People, and 


a ſworn Enemy to the King, notwithſtanding their out- 
ward Reconciliation, had ſo managed the preſent Juncture, 
35 to form a Party ſtrong enough to ruin the two Favou- 
rites» He had demonſirated to his Friends, that their 
Downfal and his own were infallible, if Means were not 
found to remove the Spencers from Court: That the King, 
who harboured a ſecret Deſire of Revenge, was indeed 
uncapable of carrying on a Deſign : But that every thing 


was to be feared from that Prince, aſſiſted by his two new 


Miniſters, of much greater Abilities than Gæveſton. He ad- 
ded, that theſe Miniſters were no leſs guilty than the o- 
ther, of divers Encroachments on the Privileges of the 
people, and that they had hitherto laboured in vain to re- 
duce the Royal Authority within due Bounds, if they 
ſuffered the King to return to his former Courſes, and 10 
trample upon the Liberties of the Subject. Theſe Reaions 
aledged by a Prince who paſſed for a diſintereſted and 
zealous Aſſerter of the Publick Good, and joined to the 
Envy which the Advancement of the Spencers had raiſed, 
cauſed ſo ſudden an Effect, that the old Aſſociation was re- 
newed. As the confederate Barons had every Thing to 


fear from the Abilities of the Miniſters, they loſt no Time 


in preſenting to the King Petitions, as they had done in the 


Affair of Gæveſton. By ſo doing, they would only have 
given their Enemies leiſure to prepare themſelves. And 


therefore, without making known their Intentions, they 
came to a Reſolution to levy Troops with all the Secrecy 


and Expedition poſſible, and to ſurprize the King and his 
Favourites before they ſhould have Time to take any Mea- 
lures. Their Deſign was executed with that Spegd, that 
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1320. in a very ſhort Space, they drew together fifteen Thou. 
{and Men, with whom they ventured to take the Field, 

Their firſt Buſineſs was to plunder the Lands of the Spen- 

cers, the which was left to the Care of Roger Mortimer 
Junior, ſo called to diſtinguiſh him from his Uncle of the 

ſame Name. He diſcharged his Commiſſion in fo violent 

a manner and with ſo little. Regard to the Favourites, that 

in a few Days, he did them threeſcore Thouſand Pound 
Damage. This done, the Barons ſent ſome of their Body 

to preſent a Petition to the King, whereby they demanded 
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The Spen- two Miniſters. But the Barons Reſolution to continue 


cers (a- in Arms broke all his Meaſures. Several Members of Par- 
miſhed. . . | . . . 
Act. Pub. liament being at the Lords Devotion, others awed by the 
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to run any Risk for their Sake, the two Favourites were 
baniſhed the Realm without the King's being able to 
ſcreen them. This Parliament was called 75e Parliament 
of the white Bands, on account of certain white Marks by 
which the Parti ſans of the Barons were to know one ano- 
ther. What Endeavours ſoever the King might uſe to 
oppole theſe violent Proceedings, he found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to give way to a Torrent which he could not 
withſtand. Spencer the Father being then out of the King- 
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conducted to Dover, where he was ſhipped off, with great 
Threats if ever he pretended to ſet Foot in the Kingdom 
„„ e | EE 
1321. Edward highly reſented this Diſhonour, and ſwore he 
would be revenged. But perhaps Means would have been 
found to appeaſe him, if the Queen, who on the like Oc- 
caſions was wont to act the Part of a Peace-Maker be- 


— — ws 


them that good Office. So far was ſhe from endeavour- 
Ing to aſſwage the King's Anger, that ſhe took care to ex- 
cite him to Vengeance, being exaſperated at an — 
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III. 891. Army, and all in genera] not valuing the Spencers enough 


dom upon the King's Affairs, the Son was ignominiouſly 


tween the King and the Barons, had not ceaſed doing 
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the Removal of the Spencers. Edward perceiving it was 
niot in his Power to curb their Boldneſs, referred the Mat- 
ter to the Parliament. He did not queſtion but he ſnould 
have Intereſt enough with the Commons, to protect the 
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me had juſt received from one of them, and of which ſhe 1321. 

aſt the Blame upon the whole Party. The Occaſion of 
her Reſentment was this. TINS 

Whilſt Edward was thus incenſed againſt the Barons, 4f7onc 
Iſabella, deſigning to go in Pilgrimage to Canterbury, lent done the 
{ome of her Domeſticks before to prepare her Lodging in Ween 2 | 
the Caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartholomew Badleſimere, and Fogg 
one of the Aſſociated Barons. As the whole Party were rate Ba- 
then in great Diſtruſt as to the King, the Officer who ren, De 
commanded in the Caſtle, denied the Queen's People Ad- la More. 
mittance. There was even one of them killed. So far Ag Pub 
was Badleſmere from diſclaiming what was done, upon III. 897. 
Complaint made to him of it, that he was ſo hardy as to 
write the Queen a very inſolent Letter, wherein he ap- 
proved in expreſs Terms what had paſſed. It was very she ſtirs up 
dficult for that Princeſs, who was naturally haughty and ze King 
rvengeful, to put up ſuch an Affront without reſenting '2 e- 
. As ſhe plainly ſaw that the Union of the Barons was a 
the ſole Cauſe of Badleſinere's Infolence, ſhe thought that 
in order to be revenged on him, the readieſt Way would 
be to try to break their Aſſociation. The King waited 
natiently for a favourable Opportunity to take Vengeance : 
But a Woman's Revenge can admit of no Delay. In the 2, King 
Reſolution the Queen was in of ſpurring Edward on as faſt ies a 
© : poſſible, ſhe perſwaded him that a favourable J uncture 7rocta- 
t Wow offered to free himſelf from the Power of the Barons; AR Pub 
cht by immediately puniſhing the Governour of Leeds III. 898. 
/ Ws he deſerved, he would ſtrike ſuch a Terrour into the 
t oonfederate Lords, who did not in the leaſt expect any 

MW ch Thing, that they would not think even of ſtanding 

upon their Defenſe, when they ſhould ſee him with Sword 

n Hand, and in a Condition to compel them to return to 
their Allegiance by Force. Edward liking well this Ad- Ee levies 
ice, gave Orders for levying Troops. But leaſt he ſhould 779975 924 
meet with any Obſtruction, and that he might remove the > we" ap 


g eople's Fears who began to take the Alarm at theſe Le- CES 
ies, he iſſued out a Proclamation, proteſting that he took 
x- Wt Arms to make War on his Subjects, but only to pu- 
5 uſh the Inſolence of a private Perſon, This Proclamati- 
ne on 
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1321. on having had a good Effect among the Peo 
Barons not having thought beſt to engage th 
in a Civil War for the Sake of a ſingle Officer, 


the King 


raiſed an Artny without Oppoſition. As ſoon as his 
Troops were ready to march, he went immediately and 
beſieged the Caſtle of Leeds, and having taken it, ordered 
the commanding Officer, with ſome other inferiour ones, 
to be hanged. This good Succefs having cauſed him to 
forget his Proteſtation, he made uſe of the Arms he had in 
his Hand, to take Vengeance on his Enemies. With this 
View, he laid Seige to ſome other Caſtles belonging to the 
| Barons, and particularly roWarwick-Caſtle, which he be- 
He recals came Maſter of with the ſame Eaſe. As ſoon as he thought 
Spencer himſelf formidable enough, he recalled Spencer the Son, 
who ſince his Baniſhment had played the Pyrate, eſpecially | 


Act. Pub. 


upon the Engliſh Ships. 


The Barons Edward continuing his Progreſs, after the Return of 
in a his Favourite, put the aſſociated Barons into the utmoſt | 
welches Conſternation, they not having taken any Meaſures for 
their Defence. They would have been very glad at that 
Time to have the Aſſiſtance of the Queen: But ſhe was 
too much incenſed againſt them to ſtand their Friend. 
In this ill Poſture they ſaw themſelves expoſed to the Fu- | 

Spencer Ty of their Enemies, who ſpared them not. Mean while | 
the Father the King, by his ſole Authority, revoked the Sentence of | 
recalled. Baniſhment againſt the Spexcers, and recalled the Father as 
ibid. he had already done the Son. The King's Diligence had | 
caſt the Barons into fo terrible a Perplexity that they knew 

not what Courſe to take. His Army was in the Center | 

of the Kingdom, ready to fall upon the boldeſt of them. 
The People, as it uſually happens on ſuch Occaſions, join- 
ed with the ſtrongeſt Side, for fear of being oppreſſed be- 

fore the Barons ſhould be able to protect them. In this | 
Baron: Extremity, the greateſt Part of the Aſſociated Barons choſe | 
ſubmit. to throw themſelves upon the King's Mercy, and by ſo 
- Cfvars ars doing ated the wiſeſt Part. As for thoſe who refaſed to 


Condition. 


1. follow their Example, many of them were taken and exe- 


III. 927. cuted, ſome fled for Refuge beyond Sea, and others were 
ſhut up in ſeveral Priſons. Of the Number of theſe l 
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| was Mortimer junior, whom the Spencers cloſely confined 1321. 
In the Tower, but who doubtleſs would not have met with Mortimer 
ſo favourable a Treatment, had not his Life been ſaved by mg — 
powerful Interceſſion. „ 6 
The Earl of Lancaſter's Faction being extremely weak- 1322. 
ened by the Defection, Flight, Impriſonment or Death of Lancafter 
his Adherents, the Earl, with what few Troops he could 8“ . 
muſter together, ſaw himſelf conſtrained to retire into the 3 
North. He had nothing left to depend upon but the Pro- 
tection of the Scots, who had promiſed him Succours: But 
he muſt come and join them. The Rout he took and 
ſome intercepted Letters, diſcovered to the King what his 
Intention was. To prevent him, he ordered Andrew de p 
Harcla a Knight, Governour of Carliſle to draw together 15 N 
what Troops he could, and go out againſt the Earl in or- 
der to hinder his Paſſing, or at leaſt to keep him at a Bay, 
whilſt he ſhould purſue him in Perſon with his Army. 
What Expedition ſoever the Earl of Lancaſter might make, 
and what Precautions ſoever he might ule to retard the 
King's March by deſtroying the Country as he went a- 
© long, he found himſelf obliged to halt, after having paſſed 
the Trent over Byurton-Bridge, to the end he might oppoſe 
e dhe Paſſage of the Army which purſued him. But Ed- 
* having retired, in order to paſs over at another Place, 
de Earl reſolved to ſtand his Ground. Nevertheleſs, whe- Lancaſter 
44 ther through Doubts, or the Fear which the Superiority attacks a 
of the King's Forces had inſpired him with, he ſuddenly Bridge de- ij 
er WM dkered his Mind. In hopes of being able to free himſelf r 7”. 
n. fom theſe Streights, he advanced to Burrow-Bridge, where 
„ un another River which afforded no other Paſſage but o- 
ver a Bridge which Harcla defended. So that in the Ex- 
tremity he was reduced to, he was under a Neceſſity ei- 
ther of reſolving to fight the King who was cloſe at his 
Heels, or of attempting to force this Paſs, before the 
Royal Army ſhould come up. He choſe the latter, and 
without Loſs of Time, ordered the Bridge to be attacked. _ 
The vigorous Reſiſtance of the Enemy, the Death of the Heis rakes | 
| „„ ie berth, Earl Priſoner, | 


— 


King. 
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nuing the Attack, they all ran away, and diſperſed them 
ſelves in the Country. Harcla perceiving their Diſorder, 
haſtily paſſed the Bridge and purſued the Run-a-ways, of 
whom he took great Numbers Priſoners. The Earl of 
Lancaſter, who endeavoured in vain to rally his Men, 
having ſtaid too long in hopes of ſucceeding, could not 
avoid the Misfortune of being taken himſelf, with four. 
ſcore and fifteen Barons or Knights, and conducted to the 
Caſtle of Pontfract. This unfortunate Prince ſaw him- 
ſelf expoſed to the Inſults of the Soldiers, who in Deriſion 
called him King Arthur, on account of his going under 
that Name in ſome of the intercepted Letters. But this 
was not the worſt he was to ſuffer. A few Days, after 
the King being come to Pontfratt, ordered him to appear in 
Court before a ſmall Number of Peers ** who attended 
him, among whom were the two Spencers. By this lite 
Aſſembly called in haſte, was the Earl condemned to be 
drawn, hanged and quartered for a Traitor. But on the 
and le- Score of his Birth, the King was pleaſed ro ſave him the 
WO headed, Infamy of that Puniſhment and only ordered him to be | 
= _— P: beheaded. Nine other Lords of his Party were ſentenced } 
Bale. to the ſame Puniſhment and executed at York, The Lord | 
mere and Badleſmere, the firſt Occaſion of the War, and four other 
ers are Lords, ſuffered the like Death at London, Windſor, Can. 
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ed. terbur), and Gloceſter, in order to ſtrike Terrour into the | 

8 Nation. Never ſince the Norman Conqueſt had the Scat- 

4 folds been drenched with ſo much Engliſp Blood as upon 

1 . es EL. 
it 9 „ 
P Humphrey de Bohun, who married Elixabeth Daughter of Fd. - 
G ward J, and Widow of the Earl of Holland. He is faid to be | 1 
11 thruſt through the Belly by a Welch Soldier from under the Bridge MI ,, 
5 through a Chink. 5 „ e. 
1 8 Earls of Kent, Warren, Wincheſter, Athol and Avges WM «, 
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this Occaſion x. Theſe inhumane Proceedings were aſcri. 


7 . 1 
J [0 the laſt Degree odious to all the World, and be 


a the End was but too far fatisfied. 


Edward imagined that after being thus ſucceſsful againſt 1323. 

| bis Subjects, he could not but be very formidable to the roy 

fo. In this Belief he reſolved to march towards Scot- it Scot- 
and, full of Hopes of coming upon Robert unawares, and land. 

„ repairing by this one Expedition all the Loſſes he had fuſe. 

„ rancd lince the Beginning of his Reign. Whilſt he was 

en his own Territories he met with Proviſions in Plenty. 

© Every one itrove to ſupply the Army, more out of Fear 

dan Affection. But having prepoſterouſly fancied he 

- WJ ould find the ſame Conveniencies in the Enemy's Coun- 

ny, he faw himſelf in a terrible Want on a ſudden. So 7; olliged 

chat, far from being able to advance any further, he was to retire. 

borced to make what haſte he could back, as it had happen- 

ed to him once before, without making him the witer, 

» hut this was not all the Dithonour he received from this 

eil concerted Expedition. Hardly had he faced about in 5 pred 

e order to return into his own Domintons, but Robert pur- by Robert, 

« WY !ucd him cloſely, and overtook him at length at Blach-more, who rava- 

+ Wl where he eaſed him of his Baggage, and had like to have oe wy 

danken him Priſoner. The Engliſh Army being all diſperſed 

dos this Occaſion, Robert kept on his March, ravaging the 

r Country with Fire and Sword to the very Walls of York, 

„At laſt, having burnt the Monaſtery of Rippon and ran- 

e WM lacked the Abbey of Beverly, he returned Home loaded 

— | 

n * Speed has given us the following Liſts of the Names of the Ba- 

s bons that were put to Death. | 


The Ear] of Lancaſter, the Lords, Warren Liſle, William Tochet, 
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| Thomas Mandute, Henry de Bradburn, William Fitz-Willam junior, 
1 Wiliam Cheney, at Pontfract; Roger Clifford. Fohn Mowbray, Jo- 


celin Deivill, at York. John Gifford, at Glocaſter. Henry Teyes, at 

4 London. Francis de Aldenham, at Windſor. Bartholome de Badleſ- 

e nere and Barrholomew de Aſhburnham, at Canterbury, Three- 

ſcore and twelve Knights, beſides thoſe hanged in Chains, were 

> WW Gout up in Priſon, who upon Tires paid were after wards ſet at Li- 
berty, ſays De. la- More. e 


Vol, IV. Z with 


A A ae The Spen- 
ved to the Spencers, who by that Means rendered themſelves r, vpn 


I og got IN come o- 
the Hearts of the Vobility an eager Deſire ol Revenge, which dious. 
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1323. with Booty. What Grounds ſoever that Prince had to 

| expect great Advantages from the Continuation of the Wl * 
Truce of War, he entered into a Negotiation for a Truce, which MW; 
1 at length was concluded on the 13th of May the Ver 
III. 1622, enſuing, for thirteen Years. He conſented the more rex. WW | 
Aily to this Truce, as he was forced to give ſome Reſpite 

to his Subjects exhauſted by fo long a War. Beſides, he 

was in hopes of being reconciled by that Means to the 
Court of Rome, who gave him to underſtand, that his Ml © 
Ab ſolution and the Removal of the Interdict, depended upon 
his Compliance. e Ee 
The Submiſſion of the Expliſh, and the long Truce with . 


Scotland, put Edward exactly in the Circumſtances which t 

beſt ſuited his Temper. He had nothing upon his Hand, a 

which might divert him from his Pleaſures; was in Pol. t 

ſeſſion of a peaceable Kingdom, and at perfect Liberty to 
Edward leave the Government to his Favourites, without fear of 4 


repentsof being controlled by his Subjects. This was a Happinek 
wry 6g he could not attain to till this Year, which was the ſix. 
caſter. teenth of his Reign. However, the Satisfaction he en- 
Walſing. joyed was ſometimes diſturbed by the Remembrance d 
wWeuhat was paſſed. The Death of the Earl of Lancaſtn 
of which he began to repent, ſince he came to be in a mon 
quiet State, ſtung his Conſcience with bitter Remork 
This manifeſtly appears by his Anſwer to certain Lord 
who were petitioning him to pardon a condemned Crim 
nal. 7s it poſſible, cried he, that ſuch a Mretch as il 
ſbould find ſo many Friends to plead for him, whilſt not 
Soul was found willing to intreat me for the Earl of Li 
_ caſter n near Relation ? No, it ſhall never be ſaid that « 
ter having put to Death that Prince, I pardoned a Villa 

1 5 which ſo highly deſerves to die. 
| Vacertains The Character of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, was hard. 
1% about leis ambiguous than the Earl of Leiceſter's in the Reit 
wy Ro of of Henry III. The King's and the Spencers Party calls 
33 him Villain and Traitor, one that having taken Arms 
rafter. gainſt his Sovereign, was juſtly condemned to dye. Þ 
the People in general had his Memory in great VeneratidE: 
looking upon him as a real Martyr for Liberty. Immed bs 
15 1 7 ate 
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fely after his Death they ran in Shoals to his Tomb, 1323. 


where it Was given out many Miracles were wrought *. 
The King was even obliged ſtrictly to command the Biſhop 
of London to put a Stop to the Superſtition of the People of 
his Dioceſe, who came and offered their Devotions to the 
Farl's Picture which had been hung up in St. Paul's Church. 
In all appearance, the Uncertainty concerning the Character 
of this Prince would have laſted much longer, if two 


Earl of Carliſle, as a Reward for the Service he had done 
the King, incurred the Diſpleaſure of the Spencers and loſt 
his Head. He was accuſed of holding Intelligence with 


: the Scots. The ſecond was the Canonix ation of Lancaſter 
1 in 1389, at the Requeſt of Edward III, Sonof him that 
ae bad taken away his Life“. Aſter this there was no 


kaſt it was no longer permitted openly to defeme his Me- 
mory. - e 


zpainſt them, theſe two Miniſters did, in the King's Name, 
whatever they thought ſuited with their Intereſts, with- 
out troubling themſelves about a Party reduced to the laſt 
Extremity. If they had been ſo wiſe as to moderate their 


as forced to order the Church to be ſhut up. The King's Letter 


. 1033, of Pub. Act. | 

*: The Pope was ſollicited to canonixe him in 1327. and King 
dward III permitted a Chapel to be built over the Place where 
he Earl was beheaded : But his Canonization was not compleated 


ard W Rickard II's Reign in 1389. 


Vo r. IV. 2 2 moreover 


— 


things had not determined People in his Favour. The firſt Harcla bee 
was the Puniſhment of Harcla, who having been made headed. 


Room to queſtion the Sincerity of his Intentions. At 


The Death of this Prince and of ſeveral other Lords of Great 
the ame Party, had placed the Spencers on the Top of the Power ef 
Wheel. As there was no Body in a Condition to ſtand “e Spen- 


paſſions and deny themſelves the Pleaſure of Revenge, there 
Is no Queſtion but they would have ſupported themſelves 
in the High Station they had attained to. They would 


* He was buried in the Church ot the Priory of Penifract. The 
Prior and Monks giving out that Miracles were wrought at his 
omb, the Report gained Ground in ſuch a manner, that the King 


o the Biſhop of London on account of his Picture, is in Vol. III. 
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1323. moreover have cauſed their Maſter to paſs an eaſy and quiet 
Life. But where ſhall we find People of this Character? 

The Spencers, to complear their Vengeance, threw the King. | 

dom into greater and more fatal Troubles than what had | 

'- They per. been lately appealed, Not content with having put to 
ſecute their Death the Heads of the oppoſite Party, with having de. | 
Enemies. prived others of their Eſtates, and with having condemned | 
great Numbers to perpetual Baniſhment, they believed they 

were not yet ſaſe, till they ſhould get rid of three Perſons | 

who made them very uneaſy, and againſt whom they were 
extremely incenſcd, 'Thele were the Biſhops of Lincols 

and Hereford, and Roger Mortimer junior. This laſt, who 

had done them a great deal of Damage, was in their Power, | 

being actually Priſoner in the Toer. 5 

They at= Adam Orleton, Biſhop of Hereford, had been promoted 
tack the to that Dignity by the Intereſt of Pope John XXII, in 


Biſhop of 


, ſpite of all the Endeavours of the King to the contrary, | 
Hereford, 1... hs | 
but are c. This Prelate, who had ſhown but little Regard for the 
poſed, Court, on that Occaſion, had rightly judged the King 
Act Pub. would not fail to be revenged on him, if an Opportunity 


_— offered. For this Reaſon he had ſided with the Earl of 


room to fear. Matters having taken a quite different Tum 


from what he expected, and the King keeping up his Re- 


ſentment againſt him, his Ruin was determined. To that 
End he was ſummoned to anſwer in the King's Court 


to the Charge of High- Treaſon which had been entered 


againſt him. He appeared, but refuſed to plead in any but 
the Eccleſiaſtical Court, inſiſting upon the Privilege of his 
Order. This Refuſal would have done him but lictle Ser- 
vice, had he not been backed by the Archbiſhops of Car 
terbur) and Dublin. Theſe Prelates looking upon the en. 
tence which the King's Court was going to pronounce, 4 

a manifeſt Violation of the Church's Liberties, went in 
Company with ſeveral other Biſhops, and forbad the 
King's Judges to rake Cognizance of the Caſe, Ar the fame 
Time they threatned them with Excommunication, if the) 
were ſo hardy as to proceed. How deſirous ſoever tit 
King and his Miniſters might be to get rid of this Biſhop 


— 


53 


Lancaſter, to ſcreen himſelf from the Perſecution he had 


the 
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the Oppoſition of the Clergy hindered the Judges from paſ= 1323. 
ing Sentence, and the Affair was referred to the Parliament. 
However, whilſt the Suit was depending, the King or- 

dered the Temporalities of the Party accuſed to be ſeized. 

The Biſhop of Lincoln, who was in the ſame Caſe, +, ue 
plainly perceived by the Step the King had juſt made, #j/ops 
what he was to expect himſelt, if the Biſhop of Hereford join toge- 
was condemned. Their common Intereſt forming a very . 
ſtrict Union between theſe two Prelates, they Jaid their 
Heads together how to find Mcans to raiſe Troubles which 
ſhould ſhelter them from the King's Vengeance. Un- 


luckily for him their Endeavours ſucceeded bur too well. 


Roger Mortimer Was not, or at leaſt ſeemed not to be, Mortimer 


in ſo good Circumſtances. Detained in cloſe Confine- is con- 

ment, and deſtitute of a Character which might ſcreen him 4e77ned 2 

from the Malice of the Favourites, who were extremely ek. 

incenſed againit him, he expected to forfeit his Head for = 

the Damages he had cauſed. And indeed he was con- 

demned to dye: But he found a powerful Interceſſion 

with the King, which maugre the Sollicitations of his 
Favourites, changed his Sentence to perpetual Impriſon— 

ment. It was a great deal for Mortimer to have eſcaped 

being put to Death. The State he was in ſeemed to re- 

quire he ſhould wait with Patience till Time ſhould make 

lome Alteration in his Favour. But ſo flow and uncer- 

tain a Means was not capable of making him eaſy. Whe- 

ther he was afraid the King, ſooner or later, might be 

gained by his Enemies, or whether he relied upon the 
Protection which had already ſaved his Liſe, he entered 

into new Plots. As much a Priſoner as he was, he attempt 

ed to make himſelf Maſter of the Tower, and likewiſe of 

Malling ford-Caſtle, by the Help of his Friends. His Plot 

having been diſcovered, one of his Accomplices was con- 
demned to be hanged, and he himſelf once more had the 
Sentence of Death paſſed upon him. However he obtain- 

ed his Pardon again. EN 

When one reflects on the great Credit of the Spencers, pewarks 

their revengeful Temper, and the Reaſon they had perſo-on his be- 
nally to hate Mortimer, one cannot but be convinced that 1 ##s 
3 | A 8 r . the D ned. 
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1323. the Protection which ſcreened him from their Vengeance, 
muſt needs have been very powerful. On the other 
hand, if a Man conſiders all the Circumſtances of this 
Reign, he will find there is no Likelihood that any other 
Perſon but the Queen could poſſibly obtain ſuch a Fa- 
vour from the King, contrary to the Intereſt and Sollicita- 
tions of his Miniſtert. This Conjecture is confirmed by | 
the ſcandalous Manner wherein that Princeſs lived after. 


wards with Mortimer, from whence it may be inferred, 


that they had a good Underſtanding together long M 
efore it was publickly known, For a further Confirms 


tion of this, may be added what all the Hiſtorians unani- 
mouſly relate, that the Queen inceſſantly complained of the 


Severities exerciſed againſt the Partiſans of the late Earl 


The Queen of Lancaſter. This gave Occaſion to preſume that Mor- 
is ſoured timer was the principal Subject of her Complaints. More- 
by the over, at this very Time it was that the Spencers be- 
Spencers. a 4 ; | rw 
N gan to ſoure Queen 7/abella, inſomuch that by their Be- 

haviour to her, they conſtrained her to complain to the 
King of France her Brother, that ſhe was uſed no better 

than one of the King her Husband's Domeſtick Servants. 

Now it does not appear that the Favourites had any other 

| Reaſon to mortify her than the Protection ſhe gave Mor. 

timer their Enemy. All theſe Reaſons incline me to be- 

lieve, that there was at this Time à Familiarity between 

Jſabella and Mortimer, and that the Protection ſhe pub- 

lickly honoured him with, drew upon her the Malice of 

the Favourites. The Vexation they gave her, put her up- 

Mortimer on {ecking Means to be revenged in her Turn. This in re- 

eſcapes in- ality is the Source of the Events we are going to relate, 
1% France. concerning which Hiſtorians have expreſſed themſelves ve 
ry obſcurely. Let us add here, in order not to return to 
Mortimer tall there ſhall be Occaſion, that quickly after he 

found Means to make his Eſcape out of the Tower, and 

lye concealed ſome Time in England, notwithſtanding dil 

gent Search was made to apprehend him. Though Hi 

and Cry was raiſed after him, which ſeldom fails of Suc- 

, cels, yet he had the good Luck to get off and retire into 


France, In all appearance he was hid in ſome Place w. 


the) 
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zock IX. 


bey durſt not look for him. 
atal Effects of the Love, Ambition, Revenge, which at 
hat time poſſeſſed the Minds of the chief Perſons at Court. 
The Peace which Edward I had made with France Affairs of 
vas till in Being, notwithſtanding ſome Diſputes between Edward 
te two Crowns in the Reigns of Lewis Hutin, and Philip it“ 
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Let us now proceed to the 1323. 


I long, Sons and Succeſſors of Philip the Fair. Upon France. 


Charles the Fair's mounting the Throne of France, after 
the Death of his Brothers, theſe Differences were conſide- 
ably increaſed, on account of the Juriſdiction that Prince 
pretended to over Guienne, as Sovereign Lord of that 
W Dutchy. It is even probable that Charles, diſſatisfied at 
the ill Treatment Queen //abella his Sitter met with in Eng- 
land. fought Occaſion to give Edward Marks of his Re- 
ſentment. An unexpected Accident happening in Gienne, 
afforded him Room to make himſelf Satisfaction. 


Hence 
„ owed all thoſe Misſortunes which afterwards fell upon the 
+ Head of the King of England. 


At a Town in Agenois called St. Sardos, held of the The King 
Caſtle of Montpexat, ſome Outrage was committed which of France 
Edward's Officers in Guienne neglected to redreſs. Where- % O 


m upon the Parties concerned carried their Complaints to the 2. 
ing of France as Sovereign. Charles omitted not this enne. 

4 Opportunity to improve his Right over Gaienne. He got 

6 the Court of Peers to Sentence the Lord of Monpexat 


5 ind ſome other Gaſcon Gentlemen to Baniſhment, and to 
confiſcate their Caſtles to the Crown of France. By Vir- 
me of this Sentence, given without ſummoning the King 


* of England, or his Officers, Charles would have taken 
te N poſſeſſion of the Caſtle of Montpezat ; but he was pre- 
15 vented by the gliſb, who placed a ſtrong Garriſon there. 


This Oppoſition occaſioned another Sentence, whereby the 
0 Garriſon was declared guilty of Felony, for oppoſing the 
" WExecution of the former Sentence. Mean while the King 
ry of France ordered Troops to be raiſed in Perigord, and the 
Un neighbouring Provinces, with deſign to beſiege the Caſtle. 
To give the better Colour to this Armament, he complain- 
ed that Edward had not done him Homage for Gaienne 
ind the Earldom of Ponthien, and from thence he had a 
85 j 
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Pretence ready to confiicate theſe Provinces, in caſe his 
Arms met with the Succels he expected. Indeed it was 
viſible his Deſign was not to take a Caſtle only, ſince he 
ſent a formidable Army into Guienne, under the Command 
of Charles de Valois his Uncle, who made himſelf Maſter# 
of ſeveral Places. Certain it is, that nothing was farther! 
from Edward's Thoughts, than the Deſire of entering in. 
to a War with France, and yet he took no Method to 
avoid it. Inſtead of giving the King his Brother-in-lay} 
ſome Satisfaction, by doing Juſtice to the Parties aggrieved 
in the Affair of St. Sardos, and by tendering him the Ho- 
mage due to him, he ſtill kept his Character of neglecting 
great Matters for the fake of Trifles. It is true indeed he 
ſent Commiſſioners into Gaienne, with publick Orders to 
make Inquiſition concerning the Buſineſs of St. Sardos, 
But by their private Iaſtructions they were to do their ut- 
moſt to oblige the Plaintiffs to drop their Appeal, the} 
which was by no Means labonring to ſatisfy the King off 
France. As tor the Homage, though he did not pretend 
to diſpute it, he excuſed himſelf from doing it, on pre- 
rence he had never been ſummoned in Form. In the mean 


Time he ſent the Earl of Kent his Brother, to command 


in Gauienne, but with ſo few Troops, that the Earl not 


daring to keep the Field, ſhut himſelf up in Reo/e, where he 


Negotiati- 
on at Pa- 


| ns. 
--. AQ-. Pub. 


„ 
08, 10. 


was belieged and at laſt forced to capitulate. 

Before the Earl of Kent went over to Gaienne, he had 
been ſent to Paris to try to make up the Difference be- 
tween the two Crowns. He had even agreed with the 
Court of France upon a Treaty, which the King his Bro- 


ther refuſed to ratify. This was the Occaſion of a long 
Negotiation which ſerved only to give the Earl of Yaloi 


Time to puſh his Conqueſts in Guienne. At length Ea. 


ward, perceiving the Dutchy was in manifeſt Danger of 


ibid. 
p. 84. 


being loſt, thought fit to make ſome Preparations which 
occaſioned the Court of France to equip a Fleet to oppolt 


that which the Engliſh were ſending to Sea, The Sen 


cers ever upon the Watch for Opportunities to ſaure //«- 
bella, laid hold of this to deprive her of the Earldom 0 
Carwyal, which had been aſſigned her for her own pri 


wt 


15 1 ES WAS i pn” 
ute Uſe. They intimated to the King, that it would be 1324. 


of 
engerous to leave that Country in the Hands of the 
e oucen, and ar a Time he was in War with the King her 


rot her. They added, that in all appearance, the Flect the 
french were fitting out; was deſigned for an Invaſion from 
tit Quarter. This was enough to induce Edward to res 
ume that Earldom in a very diſobliging manner to the 
aueen, letting her ſee that he thought her capable of hold- 


1 ng a criminal Correſpondence with the Encmies of the 

Mare. This Affront which ſhe highly reſented, joined to 

Mb many other Reaſons of Diſgult againſt the Spencers and 

oY King, in all Likelihood haſtened on the Project, the 

e brticulars whereof I am going to relate. = 

oY Although Edward made ſome Preparations for War, The Pops 
ops 

. Det it was not by the Force of his Arms that he expected 2 t a6- 

t. Nie Reſtitution of what was taken from him. His chief comme- 

he Mkcliance was on the Pope, who having been choſen Medi- _ Mate. 

of or between the two Crowns, put him in Hopes of a good , & pub. 


Wilue of this Affair. To bring about this Accommodati- IV. 105. 
m, the Pope ſent two Nuntio's to Paris, whither Am 

kſladors from Exgland repaired likewiſe. But the Nego- 

tation went on ſo ſlowly, that the Engliſp could not help 

howing ſome Uncafinels at it. As they feemed inclined 1: is propos. 

France took occaſion from thence to inſinuate to the Ven- 2 

ds, that if the King of England would ſend his Queen e e 

be- Io Paris, there was no Queſtion but ſhe would obtain from Paris, 

thee King her Brother, much better Terms than the Am- 

to- Naladors could expect. The Nuntio's having made this 

g polal ro the Engliſb Plenipotentaries, it was f̃eſolved 

that the Biſhop of Exeter &, one of them, ſhould take a 

Journey to London, in order to perſwade their Maſter to 

olow the Courſe pointed out to them. Theſe particu- | 

rs are to be ſeen in a Letter Edward ſent the Pope on ibid. 7 

his Occaſion, inſerted in the Collection of Public Acts. 1d 

en- | Was not therefore a Contrivance invented by the Spen- 

rs to get rid of the Queen, as ſome have affrmed, lee 
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ing the Project came firſt from France. It is much mote 


likely, that the Queen her felt had put the King her Bro- 
ther upon it, that ſhe might have an Opportunity of go. 
ing to Paris, and of ſetting about there the Execution of 
the Plot the had formed againſt the King her Husband! 
and his Favourites. Be that as it will, the Propoſal hay. | 
ing been debated in the Council, it was thought that any 
Expedient was preferable to War, as Matters then ſtood 
in England. Iſabella therefore was deſired to go to France; 


to Which the ſeemed to conſent purely with a View to 
make Peace between the two King's. Immediately after] 
her Arrival at Paris, ſhe obtained a ſhort Truce, during 
which ſhe concluded a Treaty with the King her Bro- 
ther. By this Treaty the Dutchy of Gaienne was to be 
wholly delivered up to the King of France. That aftcr- 


terwards both the Kings ſhould meet at Beauvais, where | 


Charles, at the Inſtance of the Queen his Siſter, ſhould fe. 
ſtore Guienne to Edward, upon his doing Homage for i. 


That in this Reſtitution the Country of Aqgenois lately 
conquered by France ſhould not be included: But that the 
King of England ſhould be allowed to ſue for it in the 
Court of Peers, where Juſtice ſhould be done him. And 


in caſe the Court ſhould decree that Zatvard ſhould be 
put in Poſſeſſion of it again, he ſhould be obliged to pry 
the King of France a certain Sum towards the Charges of 
the War: But he ſhould pay nothing in caſe he lot; his 
Cauſe. The Day after the ſigning this Treaty, the Com- 
miſſioners of France, for Reaſons they did not care to de- 


_ Clare, put off for fifteen Days longer the Interview of the 
two Kings, which had been fixed to the Aſumption of tht 
Virgin Mary. V . 


How diſadvantagious ſoever this Treaty appeared to 
Edward, as he was willing to avoid a War at any Rate, 
he failed not to ratify it and prepare to go and do his Ho- 
nage. The Hyencers beheld theſe Preparations with gret 


Uncaſincſs, well knowing there were in the Kingdom 


great Numbers of Male- contents who might take Advan- 
tage of the King's Abſence, to excite freſh Commotions 
An Expedicat which was found out in this Interval, = 
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ther in Frauce, or whether in England, freed them from 1325s. 

the Perplexity they were in. It was inſinuated to the King The giving 

that if he would give up to Prince Edward his Son aged % Gur , 
| 8 5 ng enne tohkis 

thirteen Years, the Dutchy of Guienne and Farldom of 5 5, pro- 

pont hicu, the King of France would receive the Homage poſed ro the 

of the young Prince, and reſtore to him the Places he had Xing. 

engaged to deliver up by the Treaty. In all Likehhood 

this Overture came from the Court of France, as well as 

the Propoſal of the Quecn's going to Paris. But it was 

only intimated to the King like the former, that he might 

be induced to demand him elf that Favour. Be that as it 

will, as every one is apt to {latter himſelf, Edward imagin- 

d that, our of Relpect to him, the King of France had 

thought of this Expedient to excuſe him from doing what 

was very diſagreeable to him, or that the Queen had ob» 

tained this Favour by her Sollicitations. Neither he nor 

the Spencers perceived the Poiſon which lurked under this 

Propoſal, in appearance very advantagious. They did not 

queſtion in the leait but the Management of Gi nne would 

always be in their Hands, in the Name of the young Prince, 

7 leaſt during his Minority. On the other Side, it did 

not appear how France was to be a Gainer by rhe Change 

propoſed. But for this very Reafon they ſhould have 

luſpected it: Since it ſeldom happens that any Thing ad- 

vantagious is offered to another, without the Propoſer's 

receiving ſome Benefit from it, though at firſt it does not 

appear fo, However, as Eaward ſuſpected not his Queen, He accepts 

he accepted, without a Moment's Heſitation, the Offer (e Propo- 

which excuſed him from a Journey he would have been ſab. 

very unwilling to make. This was, as one may ſay, 

throwing himſelt headlong into the Snare laid for him 

the Queen's ſole Aim, in the whole Contrivance, being to Remarks 

get the Prince her Son with her, and to make uſe of him ag | 

to acompliſh the Downfal of the King her Husband. va gn 
There is hardly any Room to queſtion, that Charles the Xing 

the Fair had a great Hand in this Plot, when it is conſi- 9/France 

dered, it was from him that the firſt Propoſal came of fend- aries is 

| : Is | A concert 

Ing J/abella to Paris. This makes it preſumed, that he // 754 

yas likewiſe Author of the ſecond, which tended to the Queer bis 
You V. Aa © bringing 
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1325. bringing Prince Edward thither alſo. And indeed, if he WM ter t 
| had been ſwayed by no private Views, what Advantage W thr: 
could the Change propoſed have been to him? Was it not and 

more honourable for him, to lee the King of England at W the 

his Feet than his Son? And yet, fo far is it from appesr. W may 

ing that he made any Objection to this Exchange of Io. to! 
Act. Pub. mage, that we find in ſeveral} Places of the Collection of WF (ile 
IV. 163. Publick As, that he very readily cloſed with it, by the MW mor 
%. Suddenne's wherewith that Convention was made. The WI read 
21ſt of Auguſt, Eduard had ſtill Thoughts of going Tin 
himſelf to Fance. The 24th of the ſame Month he writ Ml of G 
to Charles, to defire to be excnind, by Reaſon of a pre. Wl hee 
tended Fit of Sickneſs, from meeting him at Beauvais on MW mag 

| the Day appointed. The 26 of September, he made over WM the 


E 22 OZ i EXEC a 
a . n _— * = : - — 


to the Prince his Son the Earldom of Ponthien. The fon: 
4th of the ſame Month, Charles ſigned Letters Patent, lieve 
0 whereby he conſented the Son ſhould be ſubſtituted in Ml Tin 
i his Father's Room, provided King Edward would reſign MW whi 


to his Son all the Lands he held in France. But this Pro. To. 
viſe had been already performed in England two Days be- pern 
fore, with reſpect to the Earldom of Ponthieu. Hence i: Wl ftand 
is plain, that this Negotistion was begun and ended between I trary 
! the 24th of Auguſi and the th of September, a Space of that 
. Time which doubtleſs will ſeem much too ſhort, if it s Ave 
ſuppoſed that the Court of France was not determined be- and 
ſorehand to grant what ſhe well knew was going to be Pain 
| demanded. If the Exchange of the Father for the Son Wl Pow 
had been attended with no Conſequences, there would / 
have been no Occaſion to take much Notice of it, the ¶ te p 
{ - Thing in it ſelf being of little Moment. But it was ne- ſtanc 
ceſſary to relate the Circumſtances of it, in order to make s! 
appear that it was a Plot contrived long ſince by the Queen, I that 
and a Snare laid by her for the King her Husband, and at I dwel 


3 „ 


e 5 
oats a —— 


France her Brother. The Truth is, one can hardly be- I brou, 
lieve that this Princeſs ſhould have had Cunning enough to ¶ re g. 
get King Charles into her Projects, without his or bs I. 
Comncil's perceiving any thing of the Matter. It is there- N poſed 
fore very likely, that before ſhe left England, 1/abella * Septer 


1 

a the ſame Time that ſhe acted in Concert with the King of ſeem 
! 

; 
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et the King her Brother know how much ſhe wanted to 
throw off the Dependance wherein the Spencers kept her, 
ind free herſelf from the ill Treatment ſhe received from 
the King her Husband, by their Inſtigation. So that it 
may be very probably pretumed, that it was with a view 
to ſerve the Queen his Siſter, that Charles got the Propo— 
fal of her coming to Paris to be made him. That it was 
moreover in Purſuance of the ſame Deſign, that he ſo 
readily came into the Treaty he concluded with her, at a 
Time when he might reaſonably expect to become Maſter 
of Gaienne, Finally, that it was with the ſame View, that 
he conſented to receive the Son's inſtead of the Father's Ho- 
mage. It is ſcarcely to be doubted but that the prolonging 


the Term of doing the Homage, without giving the Rea= MAN: |, 
ſons, was a Conſequence of the fame Project. It was be- [HAI 
leved without doubt there would be need of a little more kan 
Time, to prevail with Edward to lend his Son to Paris, #080 
which it was imagined he would make ſome Scruple to do. 
To all theſe Reaſons may be added, that afterwards Charles 
permitted the Queen his Siſter to {tay in France, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated Inſtances of her Husband to the con- e 
tary. Morcover the French Hiſtorians own themlelves, Mezerai. 
that he had promifed her Succours. Add to this, the 
Averſion IJſabella had entertained egainſt Spencer the Son, 
and her Paſſion ſor Mortimer, which ſhe took no further 
Pains to hide, as ſoon as ſhe had the Prince her Son in her 
power; and likewiſe the Readineſs wherewith all the En- 
gliſh Lords declared for her at the proper Time, as we ſhall Nie 
lee preſently. From the Connexion of all theſe Circuſn- „ 
| llances together, one cannot but be convinced that I/abel- 
las Plot was formed before ſhe went from England, and 
that the King her Brother was not ignorant of it. I have 
| dwelt the longer on this Matter, becauſe the Hiſtorians 
ſeem to me to ſpeak very obſcurely of the Cauſes which 
brought about the Revolution, the Particulars whereof we 
re going to ſec, 5 = [| 
SW {he two Kings having agreed upon the Expedient pro- Prince Ed. | 
- Wpolcd, Prince Edward ſet out for Paris on the 12th of ward 
6 piember 1325, after having received from his Father the bie 
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1325. abſolute Grant of the Dutchy of Gaienne and Earldom of 
_ Pub. Ponthiew. In a few Days after his Arrival, he did Ho. 
5 159 mage to the King his Uncle, who actually gave him Up 
He does Guienne; but he kept Agenois, which Edward the Father 
Homage. very much complained of. He affirmed, that by the lite 
Convention Charles was obliged to reſtore all Grienne to 

his Son. Charles on the contrary maintained, that the 
Reſtitution he was bound to had relation to the late Tres. 

ty, whereby he had reſerved Agenois for himſelfl. This 


Diſpute diſpleaſed not the Queen, who wanted a Pretence 


to ſtay at Paris, from whence ſhe had no Deſign to de- 

part fo ſoon. After the Arrival of the Prince her Son, 

all the Engliſp who had fled for Refuge into France, or 

had been baniſhed their own Country, came in to her, 

Roger Mortimer was of this Number, and became her chicf 
Counſellor. From thenceforward Edward's Armbaſladors 

had rarely Admittance to the Queen, and were no longer 
adviſed with, concerning the Affair of the Reſtitution of 

The Agenois, On the contrary, ſhe held frequent Council, 
Qucen's Where none were prelent but the avowed IEnemies of the 
Plot a. King her Husband and of the Spencers. Very often ſl 
gain ; be had lecret Conſcrences with Afortimer, which occalioned 
Ruin. many Suſpicions. In fine, ſhe came to ute fo little Dil. 
Her Paſſon cretion in her Familiaritics with him, that Faward's Scr. 
for Morti- vants who were at Paris, were extremely offended at it. 
mer. On the other hand, her Return to England was put off 
from Day to Day, on diverſe Pretences, notwithſtanding 

the repeated Orders of the King her Husband ro bring 

home his Son. All the Hiſtorians unanimouſly aſſure us 

ſhe was in Love with Mertimer. Some ſay, her Paſſion 

began at Paris: But it is much more likely it had its Birth 

in England before Mortimer's Impriſonment, as was ob. 

ſerved above. However this be, the ſecret Conferences 

the Queen had with a Perſon ſhe ought to have baniſhed 

| her Preſence as an Enemy to the King, opened at length 

The Biſhop the Eyes of the Biſhop of Exeter, one of Edward's Am- 
of Exeter baſſadors. The Biſhop, plainly perceiving that his Maſter 
| informs Was betrayed, privately withdrew from the Court of 
the King of France in order to go and inform him of what was doing 
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at Paris. He acquainted him not only with the ſcanda. 
lous Behaviour of the Queen with regard to Mortimer, 
but aſſured him allo that they were hatching together ſome 
Plot againſt him. He very juſtly founded his Suſpicions 
upon the frequent Councils they held with the Exiles, 
without ſuftering the Ambaſladors to be preſent. Edward 
had already begun to think 1t very ſtrange that after the 
Homage was done, the Mother and Son ſhould ſtay fo 
long in France, though he had often writ to recal them. 
The Information he had juſt received from the Biſhop of 
Exeter having intirely let him into the Myſtery, he be- 
| gan from that Moment to perceive the wrong Step he had 
made in lending his Son to Paris. This made him re- 
double his Inſtances for their Return, and poſitively to 
command the Queen to bring his Son with her without 
letting the Reaſons ſhe had hitherto alledged ſtay her one 
Minute. His Orders were ſo urgent, that /abella found 75, Queen 
| her ſelf obliged to ſeek ſome other Excuſes. She got the complain; 
| King her Brother to fend him Word, that ſhe could not 9 Spen- 
| think of returning to England, without being ſecured be- er. 
| forchand againſt the ill- Treatment ſhe was apprehenſive 
| of from Spencer the Son. Edward anſwered this Letter, Eqwarg's 
| juſtifying the Behaviour of Spencer to the Queen, and Lerter to 
| raking to Witneſs, the very Letters full of Expreſſions of Charles, 
| Friendſhip and Amity, which ſhe had ſent to his Favou- cha 
| rite ſince ſhe had been in Frauce, Moreover, he aſſured Act Pub. 
the King his Brother-in-law, that he would never ſuffer IV. 180. 
| Spencer or any other Perſon, to be wanting in the Refpect 
due to his Queen. He further repreſented to him, that 
if be had not entirely relied on the Sincerity of his In- 
| tentions, he ſhould never have ſent his Son into France, 
and deſired him to be mindful of his Word, and ſend him 
| back with all Speed. He writ in much the ſame manner 
to the Queen and Prince : But his Letters where all to no 
| Purpoſe. J1/abella was determined to purſue her Deſign ; 
| and whilſt ſhe was taking Meaſures at Paris to compaſs her „%% 
| Ends, her Friends did her good Service in England. The Parry in 
| Heads of her Party were Henry of Lancaſter Brother of him England. 
that had been beheaded at Pontfratt, and the Biſhops of 
2 = Lincoln 
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1325. Lincooln and Hereford. They found it no hard Matter to 
form a ſtrong Party againſt the King, conſidering the 
Temper the late cruel Fxecutions had put the Agi Lords 
In. OM =, 
1326, Charles the Fair had promiſed the Queen his Siſter ſome 
Ifabella Succours, as the French Hiſtorians are forced to own: 
„ But he was unwilling it ſhould appear he had any Hand 
11 of in her Plots. It was neceſſary therefore that //abella ſhoulg 
Hainault, look out for a Protector who would nor ſtick at openly 
CT eſpouling her Intereſts. To that End, ſhe pitched upon 
the Earl of Hainault, from whom ſhe believed ſhe fhoulg 
de able to procure ſome Troops, in order to ſtrengthen 
and con- her Party upon her Arrival in England. But as ſhe could 
elude; a not expect to gain that Prince on her Side, without mak. 
kf ing it turn to his Advantage, ſhe concluded with him 1 
Prince Pd. Marriage between Edward her Son and Philippa his Daugh- 
ward and ter, as if it had been in her Power to diſpoſe of the young 
bis Daughe Prince. Several Pieces in the Collection of Publick Att 
rk plainly make appear that this Marriage was in hand whilſt 
the Queen was at Paris. We find there amongſt others, 
A Letter of King Edward to his Son, expreſily forbiding 
him to enter into any Marriage-Ingagement without tus 
JJ 8 ” 
'  Confuta- In the mean Time the King of France ſtill permitted 
n, E.d- Iſabella to continue at Paris, and read without any Emo- 
5 4 tion, and without ſending any Anſwer, the Letters Ed. 
iſhing the ; ,O i 8 * 
Queen and ward wrote him, upbraiding him with Breach of Faith. 
his Sn. The Information Edward had received from the Biſhop of 
Exeter, the frivolous Excuſes made uſe of by the Queen to 
defer her Return, and the Connivance of King Charly 
on that Score, vexed him to the Heart. He plainly faw, 
ſome Plot was contriving againſt him at Paris, though he 
could not tell what it was. But he was very ſenſible, he 
had good Reaſon to dread the Conſequences, as long 2 
the Prince his Son was in the Hands of his Enemies. Moſt 
of the Hiſtorians affirm, that the Contempt which the 
Mother and Son ſhowed for his Orders, carried him at 
AR. Pub. length to baniſh them the Realm. But a Letter which be 
IV. 190. ſent the Pope on that Subject, manifeſtly ſhows that it * 
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only a falſe Rumour ſpread in France on purpoſe to juſtity 1326. 
the Queen's Stay. In the Letter Edward told the Pope, 

That ſuch a I houg ht never came into his Head: That the ten- 

der Age of his Son freed him from all Imputation of Diſo- 

bedience, which the Oneen alone was chargeable with, and 
that he had too great an Affection for both, to treat them ſo He accuſts 
inzumanly, After having in vain tried all the Ways he #5 4m 
| could deviſe to oblige them to return to England, he turn- 2 4 
ed his whole Fury againſt the Ambaſſadors who had been ,;carion, 
alſiſting to the Queen in the Negotiation of the fatal Trea- p. 193. 
ty, and was reſolved to make them reſponſible for the 
Iſſue. He e charged the Biſhop of Norwich and 
Earl of Richmond, with having prevaricated in the execu- 

ting their Orders, in doing which he committed two egre- 

gious Blunders. Firſt, as he increaſed thereby the Num- 
ber of his Enemies, which was but too great already. Se- 
condly, as he diſcovered his Incapacity to govern his King- 

dom, ſince, as a minor King might have done, he caſt on 
his Miniſters the Blame which he himſelf had incurred, 
| by ratifying the Treaty. This Proceeding could not fail 
of giving his Enemies a great Advantage, whoſe chiefeſt Act. Pub. 
Aim was to perſwade the People that the King was very I. 8. 
unfit to govern. To this imprudent Step he added ano- 3 
| ther which was no leſs ſo, in declaring War againſt France, with 


with 
| without being in any readineſs to maintain it, and in giv- France, 


ing King Charles a plauſible Handle openly to eſpoule his 
Siſter s Cauſe; © 
| As Iſcabella's Project to dethrone the King her Huſ- Charles 
band has ſomething deteſtable in it, the French Hiſtorians its hit 
would fain have it that Charles the Fair her Brother had“ 
no manner of Hand in it. On the contrary, they affirm that 4,108 
the Moment he came to know it, he expelled her his Do= 011208 
; WH minions, and forbad his Kniohbrs to give her any Aſliſtance. | 
hey would have ſpoke the whole Truth, if they had 
added, that he did not act thus till 7/abella bad taken all 
her Meaſures with the Earl of Hainault, and was upon the 
Point of putting her Deſign in Execution. Mereray 
could not help diſcovering his Thoughts of the Matter, 
ven he ſaid, the Spencers fo freely dralt about their Mo- 
Vo I. IV. Bb = ney. 


Merzeray, 
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1326. ney at the Court of France, that Charles, gained by Pre. 
ſents, or awed by the Threats of a Rupture, prohibited 
| his Subjects from aſſiſting the Queen. It is true he adds, 
that becauſe Mortimer, who had made his Eſcape out of 
the Tower, was come to Queen [/abella at Paris, Charles de- 
reſting their ſhameful Doings, would not ſuffer her any 
longer to ſtay in his Dominions. Bur it is ezſy to ſe, 
that the French King was not ſwayed by that Motive, 
ſince it is not true that Mortimer came after the Queen in. 
to France, he having been there two Years before her, 
And if he ſent her afterwards out of his Territories, it was 
purely on account of the Uncertainty of the Iſſue, in or. 
der to avoid the Blame of having approved of her Condud, 

in caſe ſhe miſcarried. 
The Queen Iſabella having left the Court of France, went and paſſcd 
rt at ſome Days at Abbeville, from whence ſhe came to Valin. 
Dor- Cciennes. Upon her Arrival, ſhe ratified the Treaty con- 
drecht. cluded between her and the Earl of Hainault, and contri 
ted her Son Edward to the Princeſs Philippa. A few Days 
after ſhe ſet out for Dordrecht, where ſhe embarked the 
Troops which the Earl of Hainault furniſhed her with 
who were all ready there, with Ships to tranſport them, 
John de Hainault Brother of the Earl commanded then, 
and the Queen as a ſingular Favour gave him leave to ftik 
_ himſelf her Knight. Some make thele Troops not to be 
above three Thouſand Men. Others reckon them a gte 
many more. But ſhe did not rely ſo much upon the For: 
ces ſhe brought with her, as upon the Diſcontents of the 
Engliſh, and the numerous Party her Friends had forme 
She Lands in England. She Jand:d on the 22d of September [at Ort 
in Eng- , well) in Suffolk where ſhe was yon by Henry of Las 
land. * caſter, and ſeveral other Lords *. At the ſame Time, tht 
ot, 5 Enemies of the Spencers were very buſy in levying Troop 
E Male-con- to come to her Aſſiſtance, and her Army ſoon became 0 
tent. numerous, that ſhe ſtruck Terrour into thoſe who had! 
5 mind to ſerve the King. That unfortunate Prince, " 
ha 
» Particularly Edward Earl of Kent the King's Brother, Aymt 


' rick de Velence Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Leiceſter, _ tht 
Biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, Ely, and Dublin. 
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had received timely notice that a Plot was contrived againſt 1326. 
him at Paris, had laid out his Time and Pains as uſual, a- 
bout luch Remedies as were of little Service towards cu— 
ring the Evils which hung over his Head, Inſtead of 
niſing an Army and fitting out a Fleet, which might have 
| quaſhed the Deſigns of his Enemies, he had contented 
bimſelf with writing to the Pope and King of France, 
Letters which were to no manner of Purpoſe. Accord- Edward 
W ingly upon the Arrival of the Foreign Troops, he was de- deſer ted by 
| {erred by all the World, and unable to make Head againſt py Pub 
his Enemies. In vain did he publith a Proclamation com- ny, 232. 
manding his Subjects to fall upon the Foreigners, and ſet 
| a Price upon the Head of Mortimer; not a Soul ſtirred to 
obey him. The Earl of Kent his own Brother ſided with 
| the Male-contents and went over to the Queen. In this 
| Extremity he reſolved to retire into the Weſt with the two 
Spencers, the Earl of Arundel, Chancellor Baldock, Simon 
de Reading, and a few other Adherents of the Favourites. 3 
| In the mean Time the Queen, whoſe Army increaſed The Queen | 
| daily by the Troops which were brought her from all Parts, ul 3 
publiſhed a Manifeſto in her own, as well as in the Names o. 
| of Edward her Son and the Earl of Kent, wherein they AR. Puh. 
ſet forth the Reaſons of their taking Arms. They pre- IV. 236. 
tended that their ſole Aim was to free the Church and State 
from the Oppreſſions they were liable to by the Male-Ad- 
W miniſtrarion of the King and the T yranny of the Spencers. 
| They added, that theſe unworthy Favourites and their Ad- 
herents, ought to be looked upon as Enemies of the Stare, 
lince by their pernicious Counſels, and Abuſe of the Royal 
Authority, they deprived ſome of their Lives, others of 
their Eſtates and Liberty, without any Regard to the 
| Laws of the Land or the Privileges of the People. This 
Manifeſto was publithed at Wallingford, October the 15th, 
whilſt the Queen was marching in purſuit of the King. ½ Kine 
Edward was then little able to withſtand his Enemies. },,ves * 
All his Endeavours to raiſe Troops had been fruitleſs: spencer 
No Body was willing to expoſe himſelf to the Queen's % Father 
Refentment, or hazard his Life and Fortune for the ſake 0 
of an unhappy Prince, who was looked upon as loſt with= of; erjring 
Yor 19; ___ _ Bha _ _ - on vin 
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1326. out Redemption. In this Extremity, finding no Reme— 
dy in England, he had a Mind to retire into Ireland, af. 
ter having left Spencer the Father in Briſtol. He ſancied 
the Siege of that Place would employ the Queen ſo long 
that he ſhould have Time to take tome Meaſures. Purſu- 
ant to this Reſolution, he went on Board a ſmall Veil! 

He is dri. and ſet fail for Ireland. But he was driven back by con- 
wen on the trary Winds on the Coaſts of Wales, where he was forced 
"xr to land and lye concealed in the Abbey of Neath, till the 
20 here be Wind ſhould become fair, or till he could form fome o- 
hides him- ther Deſign. Whilſt the wretched King was hard put to 
it to find a Place of Safety in his own Kingdom, the Queen 
over-ran the Counties with a wonderful Rapidity. Every 
one was eager to furniſh her Army with al! Neceſſaries. 
The Queen At length the came before Briſto!, where Spencer made but 


. mw a very faint Reſiſtance. The City having ſurrendered af- 
bangs ter a ſew Days Siege, the old Gentleman, aged {ourſcore 
Spencer and ten Years, was immediately hung up in his Armour, 


the Father. without any Formality. 
London Mean while, the City of London following the Ex- 


declares ample of the Reſt of the Kingdom, declared for the Queen, 


for the 


In vain did Stapleton Biſhop of Exeter, whom the King 
Queen. 


had lefr Guardian of the City, endeavour to keep it for 


The Biſhop his Maſter. His Efforts ſerved only to ſtir up againſt 
of Exeter him the Fury of the Populace, who after having treated 
beheaded, him with great Indignity, at length cut off his Head *, 


The Citizens likewiſe enraged againſt the King, became 
Maſter of the Tower, and ſet at Liberty ail the Priloners 
which the Spencers had confined there. 1 

It was at Hriſtol, where the Queen ſtaid ſome Days, that 

ward choſe ſhe was informed of the King's being embarked for Jre- 

Regent, land. As he had not committed the Government to any 


Act. Pub. Perſon, the Lords who attended the Queen, made ule of 
IV. 237. that Pretence, to name for Guardian or Regent of the King- 


dom, Prince Edward who took upon him the Adminiſtra- 
tion. This done, the Queen came to Gloceſter, where 


* He was a great Benefacor to Oxſord, founded and endowed 


Exeter College, and built Hart- Hall. i 
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the Gates were opened to her. Here ſhe publiſhed a Pro- 1326. 
lamation inviting the King to come and reſume the Go— The Queen 
yernment: But in this ſhe acted not with Sincerity. She 22 
not only had no Intention to put the King again in Poſ- e wn 
con of the Regal Power, but very well knew he never King 70 
durſt place any Confidence in her, after he had been ſo . 
cruelly treated. | 1 

Whilſt the Queen was at Gloceſter, a Report being ſpread The King 
that the King lay concealed ſome where in Wales, Henry of 7 talen 
Laxcaſter was detached thither in queſt of him. His Di- 8 
| 4 | | | | 2 ed to Mon- 
loence and a Reward of two Thouſand Pounds which mouth 
te Queen had promiled to any Perſon that ſhould take : 
| Srexcer, ſoon gained him Intelligence of the Place where 
the unhappy King thought to conceal himſelf, He had 
with him only Spencer, Chancellor Baldock, Simon de 
Reading, and a few Domeſticks, every one elle having de- 
ſerted him in his Misſortunes. As the Abbey of Veath 
was no proper Place to keep the Priſoners in, Henry of Lan- 
caſter carried them to Monmouth Caſtle till farther Orders. 
As ſoon as the Queen had Advice that the King her Huſ- 
band and her principal Enemies were in her Power, ſhe 
ſummoned a Council to know in what manner ſhe was to 
behave at this Juncture. It was reſolved in Council that „ „. 
ble Biſhop of Hereford ſhould be ſent to demand the Great mere 

Seal of the King, as well to hinder him from uſing it a- wer «p the 

exinſt the Queen, as to be able to call a Parliament, with- Great 

out which nothing could be done but what would want Leal. 

the Stamp of lawful Authority. If what had hitherto 

Ip:iſed had diſcovered to the King the Deſigns of his Ene- 

mies, this laſt Circumſtance fully convinced him, that 

they would no longer keep any Meaſures with him, ſince 

by taking from him the Great Seal, they deprived him at 

the ſame Time of the Exerciſe of the Royal Authority. 

e delivered it however without ſhowing any Reluctance. 

nd gave the Queen and the Prince his Son Power to uſe 

g as they ſhould judge proper, even in Matters of mere ibid. 5. 

race and Favour, This was the laſt Act of Authority 237. 


. g did, being ſhortly after conducted to Kenelworth- 
d . : | 
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As ſoon as the Queen had the Great Seal in her Poſſeſſi- 50 


AParlia- on, ſhe made uſe of it to her own Advantage, as well to evt 


order the Payment of her Debts, as to call a Parliament in 22g 
the Captive King's Name. She had not Patience to defer Nord 
till the meeting of the Parliament her Revenge upon Spen- not 
cer and the reſt of her Enemies. The Earl of Arunde!- Of 
had already loſt his Head by her Orders at Hereford, ¶ ect 
where ſhe had a mind to ſacrifice the others to her Ven. ing 
geance. She ſet out for that City, ordering the Priſoners ¶ chi. 
to be drawn in a moſt ignominious manner, that they W wa? 
might be expoſed all the Way to the Inſults and Curſes of & 


spencer the People. As ſoon as ſhe was arrived, ſhe cauſed Spe. i of C 


andsimon cer and Simon de Reading to be brought to their Tryab, I lim 


de Real: the ſirſt of whom was hanged on a Gibbet fifty Foot high, I Kin 


ing hang- 
ed. 


and the other ten Foot lower. As for Chancellor Baldoct * 
he being in Holy Orders, they durſt not proceed againſt I to t 
him in the ſame manner, but delivered him to the Biſhy I to t: 


Baldock Of Hereford, who carried him to London. But in going V3 
dies in 
Newgate. terribly abuſed him, threw him into Newgate, where he Ve 


1327. 


into the City, the Mob fell upon him, and after they had thro 


died of the Blows he had received. | 
The Favourites and Miniſters having thus received th Prin 


The Parii- Reward of their Pride and Cruelty, the Queen came toy Ves 
ment 
meets. 


London to take new Meaſures concerning the Parliamem cout 
which was to meet. She entered the City in Triumph be f 
amidſt the Acclamations of the People, who called her tin Kin; 
Deliverer, and expreſſed their Thankfulneſs for the p Vo» 
tended Service ſhe had done the State. The Parliamei i The 
being met in January 1327, the firſt Thing that was dingt 
bated was the Decline of the King, for which every d 11 tl 
was already prepared, ſo that the unfortunate King oblig 


Edward is not fo much as a ſingle Advocate to plead for him. I Purſ 
depoſed, | 
and biss0n and Edward his Son made King in his Room. The Haff lame 
choſen in gf the Charge exhibited againſt him, : were digeſted my ich. 


Vi Room. 


was unanimouſly reſolved that the King ſhould be depoſiſ Here 


ſevealfy Jude 


tram Fitz-Alan, deſcended ſrom a Daughter of the Fit þ; 
ly of the A. Earls of Arundel. He was monally nate: im, 
Mortimer... e LE 6 
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ſeveral Articles, amongſt which there were ſome very much 1327. 
goravated, and others that were only bare Repititions, in 
order to ſwell the Number. In general he was accuſed of 
not having governed according to the Laws of the Land : 
Of having made uſe of ill Counſellors, and of having re- 
jected the Advice of his faithful Subjects. This Act hav- 
ing paſſed nemine contradicente, young Edward was pro- 
chimed King in Meſtminſter-Hall, under the Name of Ed- 
ward III. Then the Archbiſhop of Canterbury preached 

a Sermon on theſe Words, The Voice of the People, the Voice 
of God, wherein he endeavoured to vindicate what the Par- 
I1zment had done, and exhorted the People to pray to the 
King of Kings for their new Sovereign. 

When the News of this rigorous Sentence was brought Pretended 
to the Queen, ſhe ſeemed to be extremely diſturbed, even % 
to tae burſting out into Tears. But her outward Grief * N 
was not of a- piece with all the Steps ſhe had made to de- 
throne her Husband : Much lefs with her Paſſion for Mor- 
timer, of which ſhe gave ſuch publick Marks, that thcre 

was no poſſibility of being miſtaken on that Score. The The Printe 
Prince her Son, whoſe Youth made him leſs ſuſpicious, w nor 
vos perhaps the only Perſon that was affected with her 5 
counterfeit Tears. Carried away by his generous Temper, wirbont 
be ſolemnly vowed not to accept the Crown during the rhe King's 
King his Father's Life, without his expreſs Conſent. This Con/err. 
vo confounded a little the Meaſures of the Parliament. 
bey were afraid Edward the Father would perſiſt inlkeep- 

ing the Title of King, though ſtript of all his Authority. 
In this Perplexity, it was deemed abſolutely neceſſary to _ 
oblige him to reſign the Crown to the Prince his Son. The chairs 
Purſuant to this Reſolution the Biſhops of Lincoln and birer the # 
Hereford were (ent to prepare him for ir. Then the Par- King rore- | 
lament nominated twelve Commiſſioners, namely, three #2 his 
Biſhops, three Earls, two Barons, two Abbots, and two Cu. 
Judges, to whom was added Judge Truſſel as ſpecial Proxy 
for the People, to declare to him that the People of Eng- 
Jed were no longer bound by their Oath of Allegiance to 
him, and to receive his Reſignation. Nothing ſhowed 

ſo much their Reſentment againſt the unfortunate King: as 

| their 
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1325. their pitching upon the two firſt Biſhops whom he had all 
along looked upon as his Enemies, and who indeed dif. 
| charged their Commiſſion in a very rude manner. In. WY mo 
ſtead of giving him ſome Conlolation, they inſulted o. fo 
ver his Misfortunes, in endeavouring to make him believe MW Cr 
that he was depoled for his own Good, and with a View W 2 
to eaſe him of the great Weight of the Government, that MW thi. 
he might live more happily than he had hitherto done, M h 
But as their malicious Diſcourſe had but little Effect upon M T; 
his Mind, they plainly told him, unicls he complied with 7 
the Parliament, it would go much worſe with him. They WM 1,1 
added, that his Non-compliance would be a great Preju- 
1 dice to his Family, fince, in Caſe he refuſed to refign the Ml 7, 
_ Crown to his Son, the Nation was reſolved to elect a King ter 
1 who had no manner of Relation to the Royal Family. pro. 
=. Upon ſaying this, they left him alone, in order to give I wer 
him Time to conſider what Anſwer he ſhould return to of 
the Commiſſiozers who were coming to receive his Reſig- M hav. 

nation. „ 
Sad state Upon the Arrival of the Deputies the unfortunate King him 
Edward. came out of his Room in a Mourning Habit, and with vas 
Looks which demonſtrated his inward Trouble. As he N tou 
was already acquainted with the Occaſion of their Com. bein 
ing, the Sight of that formidable Power which had jul by! 
deſpoiled him of Royalty, made ſuch an Impreſſion upon vent 
his Mind, that he ſell into a Swoon, from whence he cou ſum 
hardly be recovered. As ſoon as he came to himſelf, the jr 
Deputies informed him upon what Account they wer Imuc] 
ſent, and repreſented to him the ill Conſequences which Mey t! 
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1 might attend his Refuſal. Then the unhappy Prince, 801d; 
1 gamournful Condition, which could not be ſeen withou reli 
1 Ei: An- Compaſſion, made Anſwer : That he ſubmitted to all that tle, 
| fwer to the was required of him with ſo much the greater ReſignationWr)... 
Deputies. as he acknowledged, his Sins were the ſole Caule of WW. 

5 Misfortunes. He added however, that he could not b H:ve 

hold without extreme Grief, the Averſion his People hat her t 


entertained againſt him: But if his Sorrows could admifi1t t 
of any Comfort, it was from the Conſideration of the His 
\ 
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gard his Subjects had for his Son, ſor which he was very 1327. 
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much obliged to them. 

Upon his anſwering thus, they went on to the Cere- 7? we/1gns 
monies of the Reſignation, which conſiſted only in the Sons 
Formality of the King's delivering into their Hands, the FE: 
Crown, Sceptre, and other Enſignus of Royalty. Which 
done, Truſſel, addreſſing himſelf to the King, ſpoke in 
this manner, making uſe of a Form of his own in a Caſe 
wherein there was no Precedent to go by. I William 4 yew 
Truflel, of the Parliament and of the whole Englith Na- | r-c:dure 
ron Procurater, do declare in their Name and by their Au- '" 8 5 
thority, that I revoke and retratt the Homage which I did Polyclroii 
you, and from this Time forward do deprive you of Royal 1. J. c. a1. 
Power, and proteſt never more to obey jou as my King, Aﬀe 1 
ter thele Words the High Steward [Sir Thomas Blunt] 
broke his Szaff, and declared that all the King's Officers 
were diſcharged from his Service. Thus ended the Reign 
of Edward IT. in the forty third Year of his Age, after 
having laſted 19 Years, 6 Months and 15 Days. Ds. 

This Prince had a very narrow Genius, which permitted Character 
him not to diſcern what was for his Advantage, from what 9 Edward | 
was hurtful to him. He followed his Humour, without! 
troubling himſelf about the Conſequences, and without 
being able to remedy the Misfortunts he drew on his Head 
by lo doing. Though he had many Failings, one may 
venture to affirm he was more weak than wicked. To 
ſum up his Character in a few Words, he was exceeding 
ike his Grandfather Henry III. Edward his Father, a 
much wiſer Prince than he, and taught by the Misfortunes 
of the two Kings his immediate Predeceſſors, always a- 
voided as a moſt dangerous Rock, all Occaſions of quar- 
telling with the Nobility, chuſing rather to give way a 
ttle, then hazard his Quiet by gratifying his Reſentment. 

The Son had not Capacity enough to follow fo good an 
Example, or to be the better for his Inſtructions. He 
pve up himſelf entirely to his Favourites, and choſe ra- 
her to forfeit the Affections of his People, than deny him- 
ct the Satisfaction of heaping Bencfirs on thoſe he loved. 
lis Weakneſs and Incapacity drew on him the Contempt 
ä FTF 
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tend. I ſhall only ſay, they could not fo 


by his Subjects, at leaſt ſince the Conqueſt. Edward II is 


ceſſor. The youngeſt called John atid ſirnamed of Elthan 


his Brother's Reign, without Iſſue. Joanna the eldel 
Daughter, was married to David King of Scotland. E. 


11, though he did little more than grant Licence to Adam de Br 
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of his Subjeas; a Contempt which was ſoon changed in. 
to Hatred, when they ſaw he ſacrificed AY-to his Paſhons, 
He had the ill Luck to have a beautiful and amorous Wiſe, 
who giving wey to an infamous Paſſion, compleated his 
Ruin, it may be for Fear he ſhould be beforehand with 
her. Moſt certainly he was treated too ſeverely by his 
Subjects, whole Inſolence was increaſed in Proportion to 
theit Sovereign's Weakneſs. One cannot obſerve without 
Amazement, that there was not a firfgle Perſon who waz 
willing to draw his Sword in his Defenſe. I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine how far, in thoſe Days, the 
Rights of the People with regard to the BE: might ex- 

id their Pro- 
ceedings upon any Precedent, ſeeing this is the firſt In- 
ſtance in the Exgliſo Hiſtory, of a King's being depoſed 


taxed with having been given to drink. Some ſpeak of 
his Fondneſs tor Gaveſion, ſo as to make believe it was very 
Criminal. Others on the contrary, commend him for 
his Continency. And indeed, we do not find he had any 
Miſtreſſes or Baſtards like ſome of his Predeceſſors. He: 


founded Oriel- College and St. Mary-Hall in Oxford *, and 
built a Monaſtery for Friars on his Eſtate at Langley. 


Hie had by /ſ/abclla of France two Sons, and two Daugh- 
ters. The Eldeſt of his Sons was Edward III, his Suc- 


the Place of his Birth, died in the Flower of his Age, i 


leanor the ſecond, was Wife to Reynald Duke of Gueldr 


*The Honour of founding Oriel College is attributed to Edwarl 


his Almoner in 1324, to build and endow a College to be calle 
St. Mary's-Houſe. To this Society King Edward III in the firlt d 
his Reign, gave a Tenement called Ze Oriele, on which Grounl 
ftands Oriel College. The Preſent St. Mary-Hall was a long Time 
the Parſonage-Houſe to the Rector of St. Mary's; which Churcd 


being appropriated by Edward II to the College founded by # 


Brom, the Houſe came alſo in their Poſſeſſion, and was ſoon aft 


allotted for the Reſidence of Students, Carb, Add. Oxfordſhirt 
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I ſhall cloſe the Hiſtory of this Reign with two Oc- 1327. 
currences, which J have not had Occaſion to ſp:ak of nog ing ac 
elſewhere. The firſt was an Earthquake, the moſt terrible N 
that had ever been felt in Great Britain. The ſecond was 5y3;refon 
the Suppreſſion of the Order of the Knights-Templars, as of the 
well in England as in all other Chriftian States. This Or- lemplars. 
der was farit inſtituted at Jeruſalem, in the Reign of Bald- 100 
win IV, for the Defenſe of the Holy Sepulchre, and Pro- 
tection of the Pilgrimis which came thither from all Parts. 
Hugo de Paganis and Geoffrey de St. Ademar were the 
Founders. The Knights of this Order were at firſt called 
the Poor of the Holy City. Afterwards they had the Name 
of Templars, becauſe their firſt Houſe was near the Tem- 
ple, or Church. Hence it is that all their Houſes were 
ſtiled Temples. This Order was confirmed in the Council 
of Troyes 1127, and it's Rule compoſed by St. Bernard. 
After the Downfal of the Kingdom of Fernſalem, a- 
bout the Year 1186, this Order diſperſed it ſelf over all 
Europe, and increaſed prodigiouſſy by the Liberality of the 
Chriſtians. Riches ſoon changed the Manners of the 
Kzights, In proceſs of Time their ſcandalous Lives, join- 
ed to an inſupportable Pride, cauſed them to be abhorred 
as much as they were eſteemed in the Beginning of their 
Inſtitution x. Philip the Fair, King of France, having 
taken ſome Diſguſt againſt thoſe of his Kingdom, and not 
content with puniſhing ſuch as had offended him, attempt- 
ed the Ruin of the whole Order, by the Help of Pope 
Clement V, whom he had found Means to gain on his Side. 
In the firſt Place he ordered all the Templars in France to 
be ſeized, as well as the Grand after of che Order, who 
kept his Reſidence upon the Iſland of Qprus, and who by 
the Pope's Order, had repaired to Paris. Afterwards, up- 
on a Charge exhibited againſt them, that at their entering 
into the Order, they denied Feſ#s Chriſt, and ſpit upon 
a Crucifix, he cauſed fifty-ſeven to be burnt among whom 
was the Grand Maſter. To this was added the Charge of 
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* It was a common Saying, To drink lite a Templas, Coll. 
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1327. other Hereſies, Sodomy, and numberleſs Crimes. To ob- 


lige the King of France, Clement V, earneſtly preſſed 
Edward II to follow the Example of Philip his Father- in- 
law. After much Solliciration, he obtained at length, 
that all the Templars in England ſhould be ſeized in one 
Day, as had been done in France, Edward having ſuffer. 
ed himſelf to be prevailed upon, from the Proſpect of get- 
ting their Eſtates, which were very conſiderable, held a 
national Synod at London, wherein they were condemned, 


However, they were not treated ſo rigorouſly as in France. 
They were only diſperſed about in the Monaſteries to do 


Penance, with ſmall Annuities allowed out of the Revenues 
of the Order. The Severities which were exerciſed againſt 
them in France and England would no doubt have been 
ſufficient, if the Deſign had been only to chaſtize them: 
But their Deſtruction was determined. Clement V, agree- 
ing in that Point with Philip the Fair, cauſed ſtrict Inqui- 
ry to be made, and abundance of Witneſſes to he heard, 
who accuſed not ſome particular Kuights only, but the 
whole Order, of the moſt enormous Crimes. If theſe 
Depoſivious were well atteſted, one can hardly imagine it 


polſſible there could be ſo deteſtable a Society among Chri. 


ftians, But every Body was not equally perſwaded of 


the Truth of theſe Evidences, particularly as to what re- 
lated to the whole Order in general. Theſe Preparations 


being made, the Pope called, at Vienna in Dauphine, a gene- 
ral Council, wherein he preſided in Perſon, and where Phi- 


lip was pleaſed alſo to be preſent to forward the Condem- 
nation of the Order, But they did not find the Council 
in the Temper, they expected. The Biſhops could not 
bring themſelves to condemn People who had not been 
convicted, or ſo much as ſummoned before the Council to 
anſwer for themſelves. Theſe Proceedings of the Pope of his 


own Head, without hearing what the Order could alledge 


in their Juſtification, did not appear ſufficient to the Coun- 
| Cil, who wiſhed that Matters were carried on in a more le- 


gal manner. So that, the Pope ſaw himſelb conſtrained to 


make uſe of the Plenitude of his Apoſtolical Power, in ſuſ- 
pending this Order for ever, by a Ball which was read in 


the 
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the ſecond Seſſion, As the Council was not prepared for it, 
not a Man durſt venture to oppoſe the Bull, and their Si— 
lence was taken for their Approbation, according to the 
Method eſtabliſned ſome Time ſince. By the ſame Bull 
the Pope reſerved to the Holy See, the Dilboſal of the E- 
ſtates of the Templars, and ſhortly after, Clement aſſigned 
them to the Hoſpitallers or Knights of St. John of Feru- 
ſalem, called at this Day Nuighis of Maltha. It was to 
no Purpoſe that Edward II, who had taken Poſſeſſion of 
the Eſtates of the condemned Order, would have oppoſed 
the Pope's Grant to the Hoſpitallers, and inſiſted on the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, by which all Confiſcations 
were his. The Troubles England was involved in during 
his Reign, would not admit him to keep Poſſeſſion. Thus 
the whole Order of the Templars were made to ſuffer the 
Puniſhment which ſome of their Members no doubt de- 


ſerved, but which, in all appearance, was not due to all 
in general. 
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The End of the Reign of ED ARD II. 
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I. EDWARD III, Sirname 
of WINDSOR. 


"= HE Depoſing of Edward II procured 
not the Evpliſh all the Happineſs the) 
were made to expect from it, If they 
©} ſaw themſelves freed from the Trouble 
which had diſturbed the late Reign, I 
ai was only to fall into a no leſs incommo- 
i dious Stare, The Government of 2 
weak and imprudent King was 10 

more dangerous than that of a min⁰ν Prince under the D- 
rection of a Mother of ſtrong Paſſions, and of a youny 
unexperienced Ainiſter, more preſumptuous and leſs - 
thay the Spencers. Accordingly the People quickly _ 
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Book IX. 11. ED WAR D III. 
that they had not gained much by the Change. The 


beſt of it was, Edward's Minority was of no long conti- 
nuance. As ſoon as the young Prince had taken the Go- 
vernment upon himſelf, he converted the Misfortunes of 
the late Reign into Bleſſings, and the Tnjuges received 
from France and Scotland into Glory and Triumphs, A 
remarkable Inſtance, which plainly makes appear that the 
proſperous Condition of a State depends leſs on its own 
Strength, than on the Prudence of him that fits at the 
Helm. This 1s what we are going to fee 1n the preſent 
Reign, which is juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt Illuſtrious 

| of the Hiſtory of England. 
As ſoon as the Commiſſioners ſent to Kenelworth were Edward 
returned with Edward II's Reſignation, the Prince his III proclai- 
Son was proclaimed anew, under the Name of Edward III, greedy 
and crowned a few Days after *. The Queen and Morti : 
mer, Whoſe Intereſt it was to make the whole Nation Ac- 

complices of their violent Proceedings, affected upon that 
Occaſion to cauſe a Coronation- Medal to be ſtruck im- 

porting the univerſal Conſent the People gave to the pre- 

ſent Revolution. On one Side was the young King crown= 

ed, laying his Scepter on a heap of Hearts, with this 

| Motto, POPULO DAT JURA VOLENTI. 

On the Reverſe, a Hand held forth, as it were ſaving a 

Crown falling from on High, with theſe Words, NON 
RAPIT SED RECIPIT *', © 


1327. 


Though Edward was but in his fifteenth Year, he had Th- Parli- 


already a mature Judgement, and a Penetration uncommon 97 , 
. . names the 
to that Age. However in Compliance to the Laws of the Regents. 


\ 


On Candelmas-Day he received the Order of Krnighthood by 
the Hands of the Earl of Lancaſter, and on the fame Day was 
crowned at Weſtminſter, by Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Seed, þ. 5666 8 335 3 

*: This is 2 Barnes's Account in his Life of Edward III, 
who tells us he ſaw one of theſe Medals at 2 Friend's Chambers 
In Grey's- Inn. Put Biſhop Nicholſon thinks they were very widely 
miſtaken that firſt aſcribed theſe Medals to that Prince. For (as 
he ſays) there is nothing in the Legend that looks that Way, and 
the inſcribed Fancies are too bright for thoſe Times, and favour of 
a much more polite Age. Hiſt. Lib. Part III. Pp. 250, Fol 
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But the 
Queen | 


ſeizes the 
Govern- 
ment. 


Walling. 
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Land, the King muſt have Governours, and the State Re. 
gents, The Parliament choſe twelve from among the Bj. 


ithops, Earls, and Barons, of whom Henry of Lancaſter 
was declared the Preſident, The Queen oppoſed not this | 
Nomination. But as ſhe had the Power in her own Hand,, | 
ſhe ſeized the Government, and ſuffered none but her Crez. | 


tures to have any Share in it. Koger Mortimer, who had 


as great an Influence over her as Spencer the Son had over 
the late King, executed the Office of Prime Miniſter, and 


managed the Affairs of the Kingdom according to his 


Pleaſure. As the Parliament was at the Queen's Devoti- 


on, lhe procured the Grant of a Dowry, which ran away 


The Parli- 


ament ans» 
nulsihe 
Sentences 
aſſed in 
the late 
Reign. 
Act. Pub 
IV. 245. 


with the two Thirds of the Revenues of the Crown. At 
the tame Time a hundred Marks a Month were aſſigned | 
for the Maintenance of the dgpoſed King. A Sum more | 
than enough for the Expences that unfortunate Prince was | 
at, who was treated in his Confinemeat after a very unbe- | 


coming Manner. 


ceedings againft Edward II, encouraged ſuch as had been 
Sufferers whilſt the Spencers were in Power, to petition to 
be reſtored to their Eſtates and Honours, Their Petitions 


met with a favourable Reception. The Parliament, wil- 
ling to juſtify their late Conduct, reverſed all the Sentences | 


paſſed in the foregoing Reign, as well againſt the late Earl 
of Lancaſter and his Adherents, as againſt thoſe that had 


abetted the Deſigns of the Queen. It was pretended, they 


were contrary to Law, and had manifeſtly been extorted 


by the great Power of the Favourites. Perhaps this 1s 
What gave Occafion to ſome Hiſtorians to ſay, that Ed- 


ward III was pleaſed to begin his Reign with a General 


Pardon. Bur if by this General Pardon be meant the re- 
verſing the Sentences hefore mentioned, the Honour of it 
is not to be aſcribed to the King, He not only had no 


The King 
demands 


nization 
of the late 
Earl of 
Lancaſter. 


Hand in it himſelt, but it is certain that the ſole Motive of 


it was to run down the late Government, and favour the 
the Cano- 


Queen's Party. With this View it was that they brought 


the King earneſtly to ſollicit the Court of Rome for the 


Canonization of the Earl of Lancaſter, beheaded at Pont- 


| 


The Animoſity the Parliament had ſhown in their Pro- 


frat. 
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frat. They made him ſay in his Letter to the Pope, that 1327. 
the Miracles which were wrought at his Tomb, were a bid. 
clear Evidence that his Puniſhment was a real Martyrdomr. £49 of. 
In fine, all the Proceedings of the Queen and Parliament 
tended ſolely to juſtify what had been done with regard to 
the late King; which doubtleſs would have been deemed 

criminal in the higheſt Degree, if the Iſſue had not been 
ſucceſsful, 0 EY 

The Tranquillity England hoped to enjoy under the 77 Xing 
new King who was in Peace or in Truce with all his . 
Neighbours, was diſturbed by an Incurſion the Scots made i 
on the Borders. Kobert their King, though in an ill State . 
of Health, and of a great Age, believed he ought not to 
let the Nonage of the King of England pals without taking 
ſome Advantage of it. He was afraid likewiſe that too 
much Eaſe might enervate the Courage of his Subjects. In 
the Circumſtances wherein he was, he thought it neceſſary 
to keep them in Breath, well knowing they. had to deal 
with formidable Enemies, who in making Truce with 
them, had not dropped their Pretenſions. Theſe are the 
moſt apparent Reaſons of this Rupture, which Buchanan 
juſtifies by ſaying, it is to be ſuppoſed that Robert was 
ſwayed by powertu] Motives. Be that as it will, he put 
the Earl of Murray and Sir Fames Douglaſs at the Head 
of twenty Thouſand Men, and ordered them to go and 
ravage the Borders of England. Edward could not hear 
the News of this Irruption, without feeling in his Soul an 
eager Deſire of ſignalizing himſelf in the Defence of his 
Kingdom. Although they which governed in his Name 
had no great Inclination for War, they did not think it ; 
for their Intereſt to fir down quiet under ſuch an Infult, 
Their Authority might have tottered, if on this Occaſion 
they had ſhowed any Signs of Weakneſs or Cowardice. 
The Opinion of the Council being conformable to the Edward 
King's Wiſhes, an Army of 1x Man” Ss raiſes an 

ng „ar y of ſixty Thouſand Men was raiſes an 
drawn together, including the Troops which John de 4 my. 
Hainault had brought into England. Fhe whole Army 
being come to Jork, Edward was juſt going to head them, 
when a ſudden Quarrel aroſe between the Eng/iſh and the 

Vo. IV. D d Haisgaulters, 
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Hainau ters, wherein a great deal of Blood was Spilt. Ag | 
the Engliſb were the Aggteſſors, Juſtice could not be done 
the Foreigners, without diſpleating the Army. So that 
the Court was forced to make a longer Stay at Jr than | 
was at firſt deligned, in order to find Means to compoſe 


this Difference before they took the Field. This Delay 


gave the Scors Time to pals the Tine between Carliſle and | 
Newcaſtle, and to ravage in a barbarous manner the Coun- | 
try on this Side the River. They had four Thouſand 
| Men at Arms. The reſt of the Troops were mounted | 


on little ſwift Horſes, that they might the more eaſi 


make Incurſions and retreat. The News of this haſtened 
the King's Departure. Though he did not know for cer- | 
tain where the Enemies were, he marched in queſt of them, 
guided only by the Fire and Smoak of the Houſes till | 
burning in the Road. What ſpeed ſoever he made, he | 
could not poſſibly overtake them. As they had no Infan- 
try. nor were encumbered with much Baggage, they made 
ſuch quick Marches, that not only they were out of the } 
Reach of the Engliſb Army, but even at ſuch a Diſtance, ! 
that there was no following them by the Track. The 
Uncertainty of knowing which Way they were gone, 
having put the King out of Hopes of meeting with them, } 
he called a Council of War upon that Score. Some con- | 
fuſed Advices having made it thought, that the Scots had | 
not yet repaſſed the Tine, is was reſolved that the Army 


ſhould go and wait for them beyond the River, near the 


Place where it was believed they would come over in their | 
return Home. This Reſolve was put in Execution. But 


the Exgliſh Army had no ſooner paſſed the Tine, but they 


were forced to go back again, not finding North of the 


River wherewithal to ſubſiſt. 


During the Time which was ſpent in Marches and 


Counter-Marches, Edward, having never had certain In- 


telligence concerning the Enemy, was extremely uneaſy. 


As he was at a Loſs which way to take, he ordered it to 


be proclaimed in the Army, that whoever ſhould bring 


him certain News of the Scots, he ſhould be made a Knight 


und have a Penſion of a hundred Pounds Sterling. The 


ws. — — —_ —— 


Hopes 
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Hopes of ſo good a Reward ſet ſo many People at work, 1327. 
that it was not long before he had Information of what 

he wanted to know. But it was jnot without fome Diſ- zqward 

order that he heard the Enemies, which he was ſo eagerly overtakes 


in queſt.of, were not above two Leagues off. He march- %% 5 


ed immediately towards them, in hopes of fighting them Fete 


that very Day. But he did not long enjoy the Satisfacti- 
on that Proſpect gave him. The Scotch Generals, who Joſ Barns» 
were not ignorant of his Approach, had encamped over v. * 
againſt Stanhope- Par h on a Hill at the Foot of which III. 
flowed the River Were, ſhallow indeed, but full of Rocks 
which rendered its Paſſage very difficult. How deſirous 
ſoever Edward might be to fight them, he was ſenſible to 
his great Sorrow, that he could not attack them without 
hazarding the Loſs of his Army. It was a vexatious 
Thing for a young Prince greedy of Glory, to ſee the 
Enemies fo near, without being able to give them Battle. 

He did not however quite deſpair of bringing it about. 

As he judged of their Courage by his own, he ſent them 
Word, that if they would come over the River to him, 

he would retire at a convenient Diſtance and give them 
Time to paſs, and Opportunity to take what Ground they 
ſhould think proper, or elſe on the ſame Terms he would 

come over to them. The Scorch Generals returned in 
Anſwer : That the Engliſh Army being three Times 
ſtronger than theirs, it would be great Raſnneſs to accept the 
Propoſal : That they were bent upon keeping their Poſt, 

and that it was the King's Buſineſs to diſlodge them, if 

he thought it would be for his Advantage to attempt it. 
However, as they were apprehenſive that Edward, in a- 
muſing them with his Offers, might have a Deſign to 

paſs the River at ſome other Place, they retired in the 
Night, and went and encamped in a more advantagious 

Poſt than what they had left. Beſides that Age ſtill 

the Mere in their Front, their Flanks were defended by in- 
acceſſible Mountains and Bogs, which removed their Fear 

of being attacked, ſuppoſing the Engliſh ſhould have paſ- 

fed the River higher up. Edward having notice of their 
Motion, followed them, the Were between, and 2 
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1327. found them poſted in that Manner, he made them the 


ſame Offer he had done before, to which they returned 
the ſame Anſwer. & 


Bold A&ti- Whilſt the two Armies lay thus in Sight of one ano- 


one of the Scorch Generals, pal 
5 tanee from the two Camps, with only tWẽ O hundred Horſe, 


/ . 
De Scots 


ret ire. 


ther without being able to Inga Sir Fames Douglaſs, | 
ed the River at ſome Diſ. 


With this little Troop, he ſtole into the Engliſh Camp, 


and penetrated even to the Royal Tent, where he gave 1 
terrible Alarm, In all Probability, his Deſign was to carry 


off the King: But not being able to compaſs his Ends, 
he retired without much Loſs. At length, after both At- 
mies had kept their Poſts fifteen Days, the Scots decamped 


in the Night, and by ſpeedy Marches, which prevented 
the Engliſh from purſuing them, retired into their own 


Country. They were already at ſuch a Diſtance when 
Edward was told of their Retreat, that he did not think 
fit to follow them. Several attributed to Mortimer the ill 


* Succels of this Campaign, and ſuſpected him of having | 


held Intelligence with the Enemy, in order to give them 


an Opportunity of retiring without fighting. Edward 


having no longer any thing to fear from the Scots, return- 
ed to Nork, extremely mortified at not n to revenge 


himſelf. Upon his Arrival at that City, 


e disbanded his 
Army, and after having made him magnificent Preſents, | 


ent John de Hainault back to his own Country. 


Tragical 
Death of 


Edward 


11. 


Dela 


more, 


wre 


Whilſt the young King was taken up in this Expedi- 
tion, his Father ſtill cloſely confined in Kenelwortb-Caftle, 
ſpent his Days in Affliction, not being ſuffered to take the 


leaſt Diverſion. He wrote from Time to Time to his 
Queen, to intreat her to render his Impriſonment more 


ealy ; but nothing was capable of moving that jnexorab{ 


Princeſs, in favour of a Husband, whom ſhe her ſelf had 


reduced to that wretched Condition withour his deſerving, 


at leaſt from her Hands, ſuch barbarous Uſage, If ſhe 


durſt have ated according to her Inclinations, ſhe would 
have left his Letters unanſwered. But as it was her In- 


ter eſt to deceive the Publick by this Correſpondence, ſhe 
Was very glad to keep it up. She ſent him now and then 


ſome 
4-455 
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ſome Linnen, and Cloaths, and other little Preſents, to 
make the credulous People believe ſhe ſacrificed her Ten- 
derneſs for him to the Good of the State. It was not ſo 
eaſy a Matter to deceive Edward himſelf, ſeeing he could 
not but be convinced that ſhe was the ſole Cauſe of his 
Misfortunes, Accordingly ſhe never had the Face to ap- 
pear in his Sight. She would not ſo much as permit the 
King her Son to go and pay his Duty to his unhappy Fa- 
ther, for fear he ſhould come to the Knowledge of ſome 
Things, which ſhe deſired he might be ignorant of as 


long as he lived. So that although the tmpriſoned King 
ardently wiſhed to ſee them both, and frequently asked the 


Reaſon why they were ſo unkind as to deny him that 

Comfort, he could never obtain the Favour. 
In the mean Time, the rigorous Uſage that unfortunate 

Prince met with, began to excite Compaſſion in the Breaſts 


of the Engliſh, who are naturally of a generous Temper. 
Henry of Lancaſter himſelf, who had the Cuſtody of him, 


relented daily to ſuch a Degree that he gave him ſome 
ſmall Hopes of recovering his Liberty. Another Motive, 


beſides that of Generoſity, influenced the Earl: That 


was, the irregular Conduct of the Queen, and the great 
Credit of Mortimer, whoſe Arrogance rendered him odi- 
ous to all the World. As he took no Care to hide his 


Sentiments, the Queen and Mortimer ſuſpected him of 
having formed a Deſign to reſtore the old King. This 


Suſpicion, whether well or ill grounded, produced a fatal 
Effect, by determining them to prevent the Danger which 
they imagined hung over their Heads. With this View 
they reſolved to take the captive King out of the Cuſtody 
of one whom they were become jealous of, and entruſt him 
with ſuch as they could depend upon. Sir John Mal- 


travers and Sir Thomas Gurney, both of ſo brutiſh a Tem- 
per as qualified them for the Deſigns of thoſe that employ- 
ed them, had Orders to remove Edward from Kenehworth, 
to Berkley-Caſtle. It was hardly poſſible for the unfortu- 
nate Prince to fall into worſe Hands. At firſt they car- 


ried him to Corffe, then to Briſtol, and afterwards to Berk- 
ity-Caſtle which was to be his laſt Priſon, In the Journey, 


: they 
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ſo barbarouſly, he told them, that in ſpite of their Teeth, | 


though they were ſerved with a barbarous Zeal by theſe | 


_ cruel as well as the moſt inſolent Means, yet the Goodneſs 
of his Conſtiturion fruſtrated their Deſigns. Theſe 
Wretches finding that their Cruelties had not ſo ſpeedy an | 
Effect, ſent for freſh Inſtructions, which they were not 


with Miſery, cauſed continual Fears in the Authors of his | 
ford, one of the Queen's Miniſters, ſent with theſe Orders 


a Latin Letter, wherein by a ſhameful Equivocation, he 


the Words which are attributed to him, are capable of 
both theſe Senſes, according to rhe different Pointings (a). 
Thele Orders were no ſooner come, but the two Keepers, 


Room to put them in Execution. He being then in his 
Bed, they clapped a Pillow upon his Face, to prevent his 
being heard. After which, with a Cruelty not to be pa- 


which they ran a red-hot Iron, and burnt his Bowels. In 


() Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum eft. 
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they made him ſuffer a Thouſand Indignities, even to the | 
cauſing him to be ſhaved ia the open Field with cold Wa. 
ter taken from a ſtinking Ditch. What Firmneſs ſoever 

he had ſhown hitherto, he could not on this Occaſion | 


help lamenting his Misfortunes, and diſcovering how | 
much he was affected with it. Aniidſt the Complaints and 


Reproaches which he uttered againſt thoſe who uſed him 
he would be ſhaved with hot Water. And at the ſame | 
Time he ſhed a Torrent of Tears from his Eyes. His 
Enemies were in hopes, the Vexation and Fatigue he was 
made to indure, would put an End to his Days. But 


mercileſs Guards, who put in Practice to that End the molt 


made to wait for long. They received preciſe Orders to 
put that Prince to Death, who, overwhelmed as he was 


Calamity. It is ſaid that Adam Orelton, Biſhop of Here- 


adviſed them at the ſame Time to murder Fdward, and 
exhorted them to refrain from ſuch a Crime. And indeed, 


well knowing what they were to do, enter'd Edward's 


rallelled, they thruſt a horn Pipe up his Body, through 


tis 


Edwardum gccidere nolite, timere bonumeſe. 
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this horrible Manner did that miſerable Prince expire, (a) 
,midſt ſuch violent Pains, that in ſpite of the Precaution 
of his Murderers, his Cries were heard at a Diſtance. To 
conceal this execrable Deed the two Executioners ſent for 
ſome of the Inhabitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who. ex- 
mining the Body, and finding no Signs of a violent Death, 
gave their Opinion that he died a natural Death. Their 
Account, which was carefully atteſted by Witneſſes, was 
immediately diſperſed over the whole Kingdom, that every 
Body might have notice of it. 5 
The Calamities of that Prince, whom his Enemies per- 
ſecured with ſo much Eagerneſs, began to ſtir up the Com- 
paſſion of the Engliſp, after he had ceaſed to be formidable 
to them. But this Compaſſion was unactive; whereas their 
Hatred never Jet them reſt till they had entirely ruined 
him. Indeed it would be a hard Task to juſtify his 
whole Conduct. But they cannot be charged with being 
prejudiced in his Favour, who aſſure us, his Demerit bore 
no Proportion to his Puniſhment. He was a Sufferer him- 
ſelf for not having had the Reſolution to puniſh his Fa- 
vourites. An important Leſſon for all Princes, but which 
few are ſo wiſe as to be the better for. The Pity Peo- 
ple had for his Sufferings, which could not always be con- 
cezled, roſe to that Height, that after his Death he was 
reverenced as a Saint, fo eaſily do the People run from one 
Extremity to another. His Body was forthwith buried 
without any funeral Pomp, in the Abbey-Church at Glo- 
ceſter. However ſome Time after, the King his Son or- 
dered a ſtately Tomb to be erected in that Church. Se 
far were his Murderers from receiving for their Parricide 
the Reward they expected, that they were forced to fly 
beyond Sea to avoid Puniſhment. The very Perſons 
that had employed them, affected to cauſe diligent ſearch 
to be made after them, that they might palliate the Share 
they had in the Crime. Three Years after, Gurney was Gurney. 
ſeized at Burgos, and by Order of the King of Caiile Car= taken and 
| TY ried beheaded. 


(a) In Offober. Mr, Barns fays his Murder was committed on 
the 2 il of September. 1 2 
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ried to Bayonne, from whence Edward commanded him 
to be brought over to Exgland. But by ſome ſecret Prac. 
tices, Which are not fully cleared up in Hiſtory, his Head 
was ſtruck off at Sea, on board the Veſſel. Maltravey: 
ſpent his Days in Exile, in ſome Place in Germany whether 
he had retired. But Divine Vengeance ſtopped not at the 
Puniſhment of theſe two Villains. The Queen, Mortimer, 


and their Accomplices, felt likewife its Effects. Perhaps 


land was afflicted with in the Reigns of that Prince's Po- 


we are to conſider as Conſequences of the ſame Vengeance, 
the violent or untimely Deaths of almoſt all the Deſcen. 
dants of Edward III, as well as the Civil Wars which Eng. 


ſterity, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


$325, 


Marriage 


„ Edward 


Ill. 


The Death of Edward II put a ſtop to all the Commo- 
tions which began to be obſerved in the Kingdom. The 


King his Son finding himſelf in a State of greater Tran- 
quillity, ſince by the Death of his Father which he he. 
lieved to be natural the Scruples he might have upon his 


Account were removed, took this Opportunity to ſo- 


lemnize, with Philippa of Hainault, his Marriage which 


had been concluded by the Queen his Mother at Valenci- 


_ ennes, The Solemnity was performed at York, where the 


King came in his Return from his Campaign. Shortly 
after the new Queen was crowned with the ulual Ceremo- 


The Kirg 
conſuits 
the Parlia 
n int a» 
bout the 
Peace pro- 


| poſed by 


Scotland. 


nies. | 


After the Rejoycings for the King's Marriage and the 


Queen's Coronation were over, Edward called a Parlia- 
ment at Northampton, in order to conſult them about two 


very momentous Affairs. The firſt related to the Regen- 


cy of France, which he laid claim to after the Death of 


Charles the Fair his Uncle, who died in the Beginning of 


this Year. I ſhall ſpeak of this Matter in another Place. 


The Second was the Peace with Scotland propoſed by King 
Robert, Queen {/abella and Mortimer, who held the Reins 
of the Government, being of Opinion that a War was 


againſt their Intereſts, were very eager for a Peace. On 


the other Side, the King of Scotland perceiving he was no 
longer able to undergo the Hardſhips of a War, was de- 
ſirous to ſpend the refidue of his Days in Peace. Beſides 
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as his Infirmities warned him of his approaching Death, 


he was very glad to prevent by a Peace with the Engliſh | 
the Accidents which a War might caule during the Vonage 9 
of David his Son who was but ſeven Vears old. The fi 
Parliament being intirely in the Queen's Intereſts, it was We 
no difficult Matter to get their Conſent, to enter upon a I; 
Treaty which both Parties were equally defirous of con- mm 
cluding. The Queen-Mother and Mortimer in behalf of peace be- 9 
the Engliſh, and Donglaſs in the Name of the King of riveer 0 
Scotland, were the Managers of this Affair. A Peace was Fg sud fl 
quickly made and confirmed by the Marriage of David _—_ cor if 
Prince of Scotland with Joanna Siſter of Edward, though N 
they were both Children. 7 5 VR 
The Engliſb, for the moſt Part, were very uneaſy at a Wl 
Treaty being ſet on Foot, which in all Appearance, could 9 
bring them no manner of Advantage. However, their . 
Uneaſineſs would have wore off by the Proſpect of the N 
Repoſe a Peace muſt have procured them, if to haſten the 1 
Concluſion of it, Iſabella and Mortimer had not given up 9 
to the King of Scotland ſuch Advantages as he could not 9 
have expected, even after the gaining many Battles. By Edward i 
their Advice, Edward quitted all his Pretenſions to Scot- quits il, 
land, both with regard to the Sovereignty and the Pro- _ 9 
priety. At the ſame Time he reſtored to Robert all the : ſul 
Deeds and Inſtruments which might prove the Sovereignty 10 
of the King's of England over that Kingdom. Among 0 
theſe Deeds was the famous Act called Ragman's Roll, ſign- 0 
ed by John Baliol and all the Barons of Scotland, wherein Wl. 
were contained the Rights of the Crown of England, Wl, 
This was followed by the Reſtitution of the Crown, Scep- He eftores ||| 
ter, Jewels *, which Edward I. had carried off from a1! thar 90 
Edinborough, and every thing in general which might be Edward 1. 
an Evidence of the Sovereignty of England over Scotland. ba _ "Tha 
If all this had been done from a Motive of Juſtice and E- oy * - 
* The Scors called her in Deriſion, Joan Makes Peace. PO Is ral 
* ParticylarlyJone of great Value, called the Black-Croſs of 9 | 
E Scotland. By this Treaty alſo no Engliſhman was permitted to hold 109 
s Lands in Scotland, unlels he would live there. mY i ; 
L V or. IV. Ee _ quitys i 
il 
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1328. quity, in order to repair in ſome Meaſure the Injury Ea. 
ward J had done the Scots, far from thinking it ſtrange, 
one ſhould have praiſed ſo Chriſtian-like a Proceeding, 
But as People were fully convinced that the Queen and 
Mortimer acted not from ſuch a Motive, and beſides were 

repoſſeſſed in Favour of the Sovereignty which Edward I 

bad been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, every Body was very much 

The En- diſguſted at this Reſtitution. It was affirmed that this 
glith mur- was buying at a very dear Rate a Peace neither honourable 
mur. nor neceſſary; that by this ſhameful Treaty all the Ex. 
pences England had been at, and all the Blood ſpilt in the 
Conqueſt of Scotland, were rendered intirely fruitleſs : That 

the Queen, who had made the Incapacity of the King her 
Husband a Handle to diveſt him of his Authority, plainly 

| diſcovered how unable ſhe was herſelf to govern the Sat, 

and that the Faults which Edward II had committed du- 

ring his whole Reign were nothing in compariſon of what 

ſhe had done in the firſt Year of her Adminiſtration, 

Maugre all theſe Murmurings, the Queen and Mortimer 

had Credit enough with the Parliament to get the Peace 

N confirmed, and to have the Sum of thirty Thouſand Marks, 
8 which Robert promiſed to pay within three Vears, looked 
upon as a ſufficient Compenſation for all that had been 
given up to Scotland. Thus it very often happens, tha 
* the very Perſons Who take ſc, to reform the Go- 


vernment by extraordinary Ms, ſhow afterwards that 
they had nothing leſs in View t Mn the Pablick Good, which 
ſerved them for a Pretence.  _ $8 4 

'Nvptials In Purſuance of the Treaty, the Nuptials of Joan 
of the Siſter of the King were ſolemnized at Berwickh. Short 
Princeſs after, Mortimer as a Reward for the prerended Service be 
- Joanna." pg lately done his Maſter, was made Earl of March in 
full Parliament. John of Eltham, Brother of the King, was 
created Earl of Cornwal, and James Butler, Earl of Or 

mond. Re „ . 105 
' Dijcon- Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other Lords came not to 
zents of this Parliament. They were diſſatisfied that the Queen 
ſeme Lords. Mother and Mortimer had uſurped all Authority, contrary 
do the Intent of the Parliament who had nominated twelve 
dee tent VN L9G e ee eee e 


* 
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Barons to manage the Publick Affairs. The tragical 1328. 
Death of Edward II, and the late Treaty with Scotland, 
furniſhing them with a plauſible Pretence to complain, 
they had already begun to hold private Conferences, and 
form Plans to redreſs what was amiſs in the Government. 
As it was difficult to keep ſecret a Confederacy wherein 
they deſigned to engage a great many Perſons, the Queen 
and Mortimer had ſoon notice of it. The Earl of Lan- Henry of + 
caſter, whom they conſidered as Author of the Plot, and Lancaſter 
Head of the Male-Contents, was the firſt Sacrifice they ; "vo 
reſolved to make to their Safety. An Accident which ans 
happened ſhortly after, afforded them an Opportunity Dugdale. 
which they believed they ought to lay hold of to accome Vol. 2. P. 
pliſh their Deſign. The Earl had a private Quarrel with 73. 
the Lord Holland *, whom he looked upon as a mortal 
Enemy to his Family, and as one of the principal Authors of 
the Death of Earl Thomas his Brother. Some Threats he 
let fall againſt his Enemy, induced Sir Thomas Whthers 
one of his Domeſticks, ro ſeek Occaſion to revenge his 
Maſter. Having met with an Opportunity quickly after, 
upon the Breaking up of the Parliament, Mythers killed 
the Lord Holland, and took Refuge in the Earl's Palace 
at Lancaſter, from whence repeated Orders from Court Ll 
were not able to force him, The Queen and Earl of noe 94 
March were not ſorry that their Enemy gave them ſo plau- rg 1 
{ible a Handle to ſtir up the King againſt him. They re- is. 
preſented to the young Prince of what Importance it was, 
not to ſuffer any Subject of what Quality ſoever, to take 
upon him to protect Criminals, and ſtop the Courſe of 
Juſtice: That it was acting the Sovereign, and that it was 
to be feared that thoſe who aſſume ſuch a Power, intended 
to enlarge it at the Expence of the Royal Authority, and 
were contriving Plots to diſturb the Publick Peace. By 
theſe provoking Diſcourſes, they brought the young King 
to take the Reſolution to chaſtiſe this Diſobedience. . 


»The Riſe and Advancement of this Lord was by his being se- 
cretary to Thomas Earl of Lancaſter, whom he deſerted after the 
Battle of Burrough-Bridge, Dugdale. FR 
Nor Iv, . 8 
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As ſoon as the Earl of Lancafter knew they deſigned 
to attack him, he prepared for his Defenſe, and formed an 
Aſſociation which was entered into by Edmund Earl of Kent, 


and Thomas Earl of Norfolk the King's Uncles, the Lord 
Judge Tynſſel, and ſome other Lords who una- 
nimouſly reſolved to ſtand upon their Defenſe in Cafe 
they were attacked. At the ſame Time they publiſhed a 
Manifeſto containing the Motives of their taking Arms, 
all drawn from the publick Grievances of the Kingdom, 
The Reaſons they alledged were, I. To oblige the Queen- 
Mother to refund into the publick Treaſury the Revenue 


ſhe had cauſed to be aſſigned her, far exceeding the uſual 


Dowry of the Queens. II. To put a ſtop to the Exacti- 


ons and Incroachments of thoſe who governed in the 
King's Name. III. To bring to condign Puniſhment the 


Betrayers of their Country in the late War with Scot. 
Jand. IV. To make Inquiry by what Means the Ordi. 


nance of Parliament eſtabliſhing twelve Barons to govern 
the State, during the King's Minority, had not been put 
in Execution. V. To caule ſtrict Inquiſition to be made 
concerning the Death of Edward the King's Father, after 
he had by private Orders been taken out of the Cuſtody of 
thoſe whom the Parliament had intruſted him with. VI. 
thoſe to an Account who had ſeized the Trea- 
VII. To cauſe the Publick to be 
informed by whoſe Advice the King during his Mino- 
vrity had quitted all his Pretenſions to Scotland, and given 


To brin 
ſure of the late King. 


up all the Records which might prove them. VIII. Laſt- 


iy, To call thoſe to an Account who had adviſed the King 


to marry the Princeſs his Siſter to David Bruce, mortal E- 


nemy to the Engliſp Nation | 
heſe Articles, Copies whereof were carefully diſperſed 
over all the Kingdom, touched to the Quick the Queen 
and Earl of March, who were plainly enough ſtruck at. 
But inſtead of loſing Time in vindicating their Conduct, 
which indeed could not be eaſily done, . | 
Courſe, giving the King to underſtand, that they wha 
had taken Arms ſought to ſnatch the Crown from him. 


They maliciouſly infiquated, that his two Uncles, and 
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Henry of Lancaſter Grandſon to Henry III, had formed 
the Project of excluding the Iſſue of Edward II from the 
Throne, of which that Prince had been declared un wor- 
thy, as if the Faults of the Father were to return on the 
Head of his Children. The young King, who never ſuſ- The King 
pected the Queen his Mother in the leaſt, giving Ear to r oY 
this Accuſation, reſolved to compel by Force of Arms to i. 
EY :cturn to their Duty, Perſons whom he already deemed exc. 
Rebels. He even began to prepare to put his Deſign in 
Execution. In all likelihood this Affair would have been 
atended with fatal Conſequences, if the Archbiſhop of Hi 
Canterbury * had not zealouſly interpoſed to accommodate lh 
Matters. The Archbiſhop artfully gave the Queen to un- Al 
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terſtand, that the Mauifeſto of the Male-contents was ſo 9 
rauſible, and the Grievances complained of ſuch, that it . 
vas to be feared the whole Nation would fide with them. Ih 
The Queen readily apprehending what the Archbiſhop told 1 
ter but by halfs, and believing it would be full as dange- "WR 
rous for her as for the Male-contents, if ſhe attempted to * 
bing Matters to the laſt Puſh, ſhe was prevailed with to 9 
come to an Accommodation, which the Male- contents very | 0 
mlingly agreed to. As their Party was not yet ſtrong 1 
nough to carry Things to the Point they deſired, their "MY 
Intent in publiſhing the Manifeſto was only to convince ki 
de Queen how great a Risk ſhe would run in going a- Will 
out to cruſh them. So that, without inſiſting any fur- j Wl 
ter on their Grievances, they were contented with a Par- The Male- . 
bn which the Archbiſhop procured them, for certain £97e>rs Wl 
Fires, and the Baniſhment of Beaumont, Truſſel, and the —_— ng alk 
urderer of the Lord Holland, who were excepted in ; bit 
de Pardon. On this Occaſion ahe Earl of March pre- 9 
nded to be a Friend to the Princes. But he harboured Wil 
d his Breaſt a lively Reſentment againſt them, to which 0 
PL EB Ys TE ja 
Robert, the brave King of Scotland, enjoyed not long Rohe jo 
e plorious Peace he had made lately with England. He King of ml 
Re quietly and p eaceably with the Comfort of having freed Scotland bl 
e TOS 
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1329. Scotland from the Dominion of the Exgliſb, and of ſeeing 

his own Family ſettled in the Throne. It is not without 

Reaſon, that the Scots rank him among their moſt illuſtrious 

Kings, as the Reſtorer of their Monarchy. This Prince 

being on his Death- Bed, recommended three Things eſpe. 

_ cially, to thole to whom he had committed the Regen- 

cy, during the Minority of David his Son, who was but 

eight Years old. The firſt, was never to hazard a Battle 

in the Kingdom. The ſecond, to make no long Truces 

with the Engliſh, in Caſe the two Nations ſhould come 

to a Rupture. The third, to have always an Eye upon 

What was doing in England, that they might not be ſur. 
plriſed unawares. F 

Farl , The Earl of March, all along ſupported by the Queen. 

March be. Mother, ſaw himſelf raiſed to ſuch a Degree of Power, 

e and that he ated more like a Sovereign than a Miniſter, He 

more odi- diſpoſed of all the Offices, as well as of the publick Re. 

ous. * venues, with an Authority joined to an Arrogance com- 

mon enough ro Favourites, and which contributes no 

Walſing Jeſs than their good Fortune to render them odious. The 

extraordinary Credit of this Earl rouſed the Jealouſy of the 

Engliſo who were not altered ſince the depoſing of E4- 

ward II, and who had no greater Eſteem for this new Fi- 

vourite than they had formerly for Gaveſton and Spencer, 

The Far! Among thoſe who diſcovered their Minds the moſt frech 

Kent is on this Head, Edmund Earl of Kent the King's Unc: 

#yarefied. vas the principal. This Prince, as well as Edward Il 

his Brother, had no great Genius for publick Affairs, but 

he was naturally honeſt and generous. He had howe- 

ver ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon by the Artifice 

of Jſabella, when he joined with her againſt his own Bro- 

ther, never imagining ſhe would have carried Things ſo 

far, When once he was engaged in that Party, the Sud- 

denneſs of the Revolution which happened immediately a 

ter, would not permit him to draw back. The Govert- 

ment was changed before he had Time to reflect on the 

| Conſequences of the Queen's Undertaking, The difore 

derly Behaviour of that Princeſs, the Arrogance of tit 

Favourite, the ſudden Death of the King, ind the ill Mi 

wn — — — nagemeng 
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nagement in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, at length o- 
pened his Eyes. He perceived with Grief the Injuſtice 
of the Plot he had unhappily ingaged in. A generous 
Man cannot without difficulty conceal his Sentiments. 
The Earl, little verſed in the Maxims of Politichs, was 
not careſul enough to hide his Uneaſineſs at what had 
paſſed, and of what he ſaw every Day. He had ſided 
with Henry of Lancaſter during the late Commotions, 
which plainly ſhowed, it was not his Fault that the pre- 
ſent Scene of Affairs was not ſhifted. This was ſufficient The Queen 
to induce //abel/a end the Earl of March to haſten his and Mor- 


Ruin, in the Dread they were in of being themſelves pre- Umer lay 
vented. To that End, they laid for him the moſt out-of- 
the-way Snare that could be deviſed, and in which it is 
amazing he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be taken. As his Con- 


a Snare for 
that 
Prince. 


duct afforded them no Handle againſt him, there was a 

neceſſity, 1n order to have an Opportunity to deſtroy him, 

to manage 1t ſo that he ſhould render himſelf criminal, that 

his Ruin might be thought the leſs ſtrange. With this He is made 
View, his two Adverſaries got ſome about him who, ſeign- 
ing to be his Friends, ſlily hinted to him, that Edward II ave _ . 
his Brocher was ſtill alive, and that they had given out he ill alive. 
was dead only to prevent the Troubles his Friends might —_ 
excite, They added, that he was ſttictly guarded in 
Corfe-Caſtle, where no Body had the Liberty to {ſee him 
but his Domeſticks who were ſhut up with him. This 
pretended Secret was backed with divers Circumſtances, 
and confirmed by the Teſtimony of ſeveral Perſons of Diſ- 
tinction, among whom were two Biſhops who were de- 
ceived as well as Edmund, or helped to deceive him. He 
had himſelf been preſent at the Funeral of the King his 

Brother. But what he had now heard, joined to a like 
Report which began to ſpread at Court by the Artifice of 


to believe 
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his Enemies, and to his Deſire that the Thing might be 
true, eaſily brought him to believe that he might have been 
impoſed upon by counterfeit Obſequies. In this Belief Ee reſolv:s 1 
he reſolved to try all poſſible Means to free the pretended to free him. 
_ Priſoner from his Confinement. | 


He was however in ſuſ- 
his Oath to the King his Nephew ; 
b . 


pence on the Score of 
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1329. but he was quickly eaſed of that Scruple. Tt is faid, that 


having been ordered to go to the Pope to demand the Cz. 
nonization of the late Earl of Leiceſter, he took this Op. 
portunity to conſult 70h XXII about that Affair. It js 
added, but how truly I cannot ſay, that the Pope not only 


approved of his Project, but charged him to put it in Exe. | 
cution, under Pain of Excommunication. As ſoon as Ed. 


mund found himſelf backed by ſuch Authority, all his 


Scruples vaniſhed. So that, without any further De- 


liberation, he ſer out from Avignon, bent upon uling al 
his Endeavours to free the King his Brother, whom he imz- 
gined to be ſtill in Priſon. However, as his Belief was 
founded only upon Report, the Certainty whereof had 


not been fully made appear, he got a certain Monk his Con- 
fident, to go to Corfe and know the Truth. The Con- 


trivers of the Plot had not omitted to cauſe it to be whiſ- 
pered about in the Country near the Caſtle, that Edward 
was ſtill a Priſoner there. So that the Monk upon his 
coming into thoſe Parts for private Information, found 
that the Inhabitants of the Neighbourhood were of Opi- 


nion he was alive. Theſe falle Rumours having prepofleſ- 
ſed the Mind of the Monk, he feigned ſome Buſineſs with 
the Governour of Corfe, and asked him, whether there was 
really any Foundation for what was reported of Edward. 
* The Governour, who had received Inſtructions how to be- 
| Have, returned him ſuch an Anſwer as confirmed him in his 
Opinion. It is even ſaid, that he ſhowed him, but at 2 


little Diſtance, a Perſon fitting at Table, who was ſer- 
ved with a great deal of Reſpect, and by that Means en- 


tirely convinced him, that he had not been impoſed upon. 


Edmund being confirmed in his Belief by the Monks 


Report, came himſelf to Corfe, and without ſhowing the 


leaſt Doubt, demanded to be conducted to his Brother's 


Apartment. T he treacherous Governour pretending to be 
ſurprized at his . Secret, did not deny but 
that Edward was in the 


aſtle; but told him that he had 


very poſitive Orders to let no Perſon ſee him. This Con- 
feſſion made Edmund redouble his Inſtances, but finding 
the Governour was inflexible, he gave him a Letter ” 
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the Priſoner, wherein he aſſured him, that he would do 1329. 
his utmoſt to gain him his Liberty. This Letter was 
forthwith carried to the Queen, who ſhowed it to the 
King her Son, magnifying the Danger he was in from the 
Practices of his Uncle. It was no hard Matter for her to 
obtain the King's Leave to ſecure the Prince's Perſon, He 
vas far enough from ſuſpecting that his Mother had her 
ſelf contrived this Plot. As ſoon as the King had given 
his Conſent to what was propoſed to him, Meaſures He is ap 
were taken to apprehend Edmund at Wincheſter, where the Prehended. 
Parliament was aſſembled. His Impeachment being brought 
before the Peers, his own Letter was produced, which he 
could not difown. He confeſſed that ſeveral Lords, and 
particularly the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of London, 
were concerned in the Plot, or at leaſt had adviſed him to 
haſten the Execution of it *®. Upon this Confeſſion, condem- 
which ſhowed a ſettled Deſign to change the Government, % _ 
he was condemned to loſe his Head. The Execution ſoon arch 19. 
followed his Sentence. All that Day the King was fo be: 
ſet by the Queen his Mother and the Earl of March, that 
no Body could come near him, to ſue for the Pardon of 
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* Walſingham gives the following Account of Edmund's Con- 
feſſion betore the Parliament, On the i6th of Mareh, 4 Edward 
HI. He confeſſed that a 'certain Friar- Preacher of London, told 
him that he had conjured up a Spirit, who aſſured him that Ea- 
ward his Brother was till alive. Alſo, that Sir Ingram Baringer 
brought him a Meſſage from William Lord Zouche, defiring be 
would aſſiſt in his Reſtoration. Likewiſe, that Sir Rabert Taunton 
came to him from the Archbiſhop of York, to encourage him, by aſ- 
ſuring him that he had in readineſs 5000 Men to carry on the Work. 
Alſo, that Sir Fulk Fitz-Warren told him, it would be the greateft 
Honour that ever could happen to him, in caſe he appeared in 
the Attempt ; promiſing his beſt Aſſiſtance. Moreover, that Sir 
Ingram Barenger came to him again from Sir Fohx Peche, letting 
him know he ſhould have his Help. And that Henry Lord Beau- 
mont, and Sir Thomas Roſſelyn at Paris inſtigated him thereto, ſay- 
ing, they were ready to come into England to his Aid. Laſtly, 
that the ſaid Sir Ingram came to him another Time at Arundel, in- 
to his Bed-chamber, and aſſured him of the Biſhop of Londons 
Help. T. Walſong. p. 110. 8 
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a Prince ſo nearly related to him. It is even affirmed that 
he knew nothing of the Sentence paſſed upon his Uncle, | 
or of his Execution till it was too late to help it. Be 
that as it will, Edmund was brought upon the Scaffold | 
to ſuffer the Puniſhment he had been ſentenced to. But | 
the Executioner having flipt out of the Way, he ſtayed 
from Noon till Evening, before they could get any one | 


to do his Office. At hſt, towards Night, one of the 


Guards of the Mar ſbalſey, bribed with Money, undertook 
to do it x. Thus died that Prince in the 28th Year of | 
his Age. He left two Sons who died young, and two | 


Daughters, the youngeſt of whom was the greateſt Beauty 


of her Time. Her ſecond Husband was the famous Prince | 


of Wales her Couſin, eldeſt Son of Edward III. Ed. 


mund was the only Perſon proſecuted for the imaginary 


Crime for which he ſuffered Death, though according to 


the Depoſitions, ſeveral others ought to have undergone 


the ſame Puniſhment. But the Contrivers of the Plot 
wanted no other Sacrifice. Belides, they took care not 


to examine Matters too ſtrictly, for fear of giving Oc- | 


caſion to diſcover what it was their Intereſt to conceal. It 


is even very probable, that ſeveral of thoſe whom Edmund | 
had impeached, were Betrayers, employed by his Ene— 


mies to hurl him down the Precipice. 1 
Before I go on with the Relation of what paſſed in 


England during Edward's Minority, it will be neceſſary 


to ſpeak of his Affairs with France, before he took the 


Reins of the Government into his own Hands. Not only the 
Order of Time requires it, but it is very proper to clear 


up beſorehand, the Origin of an Affair which is to be the 
principal Subject of this Prince's Majority. To that End, 


J muſt begin the Account of the Diſputes between the 


Affairs of 
Edward 
ib 
France. 


two Crowns, where J left off in the Reign of Edward Il. 


The laſt Treaty made at Paris by the Mediation of 
Tſabella had not fully ended all Differences between Ea- 


| ward II and Charles the Fair. The Queen, who had no- 


thing 


* Knighton ſays, It was one of the Priſoners, who did it to fave 


his own Lite, on the Eve of St, Cuthbert. 
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thing in View but the Project ſhe had formed againſt the 1329. 
King her Husband, did not think it would be for her 
Intereſt to diicuſs all the Articles which were included in 
theſe Diſputes. She was too much afraid of ſtarting fome 
Obſtacle to her principal Deſign. On the other Hand, 
King Charles, who was in Poſſeſſion of Agenois, did not 
think proper to urge, himſelf, any further Diſcuſſion of 
Matters. Accordingly the Sentence paſſed at Paris, in 7 
the Buſineſs of St. Sardos, which condemned the Gaſcon 
Lords to Baniſhment, and decreed the demoliſhing of 
their Caſtles, was ſtill in Force: But the Treaty which 
the Queen had concluded, preſerved entire Edward's Pre- 
tenſions, and left him free to proſecute his Right in the 
Court of Peers. The Reſignation of Gaienne had occa- 
ſioned freſh Difficulties. Edward II had pretended that 
Charles, in receiving the Homage of the Prince his Ne- 
phew, had obliged himſelf to reſtore that whole Province; 
which the King of France denied. E? 
Edward III was no ſooner on the Throne, but by Ad- 
vice of his Parliament, he ſent Ambaſſadors to France, to 
make up all Matters between the two Crowns. Shortly 
after a new Treaty was concluded, containing theſe ſix 
Articles. V JE 
I. That both Sides ſhould reſtore what they had con- New Treas 
quered during the War. 1 efs 3 ro 
IT. That Edward ſhould pay the King of France fifty 
_ Thouſand Pounds Sterling, to defray the Charges he had 
been at on Occaſion of the Rupture. . 
III. That a general Pardon ſhould be granted by both 
Parties, EE - oo PE LA 
IV. That the King of France ſhould pardon the Fe- 
lony of the Gaſcon Lords, as to Life and Limbs, on Con- 
dition they ſubmitted to Baniſnment. „ 
V. That Edward ſhould undertake to rebuild their 
VVV 
VI. That this Treaty ſhould be of no Effect, if it was 
hot ratified by the King of England before Eaſter, 
The 
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The Court of England was too deſirous of a Peace, to 
neglect the Performance of the laſt Article. So that there 
was a good Intelligence between the two Crowns, during 
the reſt of that Year, each King taking care to avoid all 
Occaſions of a freſh Rupture. 


Hardly was this Affair over, when a new Subject of 
Diſpute of much greater Moment ingaged the two King- 


doms in a War, which cauſed Torrents of Blood to be 


ſpilt, and brought France in the End to the very Brink 
of Deſtruction. This was the Death of Charles the Fair, 
which happened on the firſt of Feburary 1328. This 
Prince dying without Iſſue-Male, and having left Joanna 
his Queen big with Child, there aroſe a great Diſpute 
concerning the Regency of the Kingdom, till tne Queen 


ſhould be brought to Bed. Edward laid claim to it, as 
Nephew and the neareſt Relation to the deceaſed King: 


Edward 
and the 
Earl of 
Valois di 
pute about) 
the Regen- 


cy. 


It is ad 
judged to 
Philip. 


But Philip Son of Charles of Valois and Couſin-German 
of the ſaid King, maintained that he had an inconteſtable 
Right to the Regency. He founded his Claim upon the 
Salick-Law, which, in his Opinion, barred the Females 
and their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion to the Crown; 
whence he interred that neither had they any right to the 
Regency, to the prejudice of the Male - Line. This Con- 
troverſy was decided in Favour of Philip by the Peers of 
France, who adjudged him the Regency till the Queen 
was delivered. It was partly on this Occaſion that Ea. 


ward called the Parliament at Northampton, on account 


of the Peace with Scotland, as hath been ſaid. He laid 
before them the Reaſons he had to claim the Regency of 


the Kingdom of France, the Injury he pretended was done 
him in giving the Preference to Philip of Valois, and the 


diſadvantagious Inference which might be drawn from hi 
Excluſion, with reſpe& to the Crown of France, in caſt 


the Child the Queen was big with, ſhould not live, ot 


ſhould be a Daughter. Hiſtorians do not poſitively ſay, 


what the Parliament's Opinion was in this nice Affair. 


But as the Members were at the Devotion of the Queen: 


Mother and the Earl of March, it is very likely they were 
no more ſcrupulous with Relpe to the Affairs of dhe a 
TE on rn on 


N 
* 
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than they had been with regard to thoſe of Scotland. There 
were much more plauſible Reaſons to diſſwade Edward 
from making War with France ; the Difficulty of the Un- 
dertaking, the Strength of that Kingdom, the King's Age, 
| were Objections not eaſily to be anſwered. Beſides, it 
might ſo happen that the Preparations which ſhould be 
made to ſupport the King's Claim, would be fruitleſs, if 
the Queen- Widow ſhould bring into the World a Male- 
Infant. In ſpite of theſe Reaſons, it was not poſlible to 
perſwade the young King, to quit Claim to a Right which 
he thought lawfully belonged to him. However, as he 
was ſtill a Minor, he plainly perceived that he ſhould not 
be able effectually to oppole the Advice of the Queen his 
Mother, his Council, and the Parliament. But if he ta- 
citely dropped his Pretenſions to a Regency which was 
about to expire, he was far from doing the ſame Thing 
with regard to the Crown it ſelf, in cafe the Point in Queſ- 
tion was not decided by the Birth of a Prince. This is Act. Pub. 
evident from ſeveral Letters which he wrote to certain IV. 344. 
Lords of Guienne, dated the 28th of March, about a 8 i 
Month before Queen Joanna's Delivery. On ſuppoſiti- " 
on that ſhe ſhould be brought to Bed of a Daughter, he a0 
told theſe Lords, his Intent was to uſe all poſſible Means 1 
to recover the Right and Inheritance of the Queen his 
Mother. N „ . 
In the Month of April, Joanna was brought to Bed of The Queen 
a Princeſs, whoſe Birth would from that Moment have _ . 
occaſioned a bloody War, if Edward had been in a Con- Davebier, 
dition to aſſert his Pretenſions. He demanded however Edward 
the Crown of France by his Ambaſſadors : But Philip demand. 
having cauſed himſelf to be crowned by Vertue of the _ 44 
Judgement which had given him the Regency, the En- A Wil. 
gliſh Ambaſſadors were not ſo much as heard. I ſlightly || 
[paſs over theſe Things becauſe it will be neceſſary here- —_ 
after to ſpeak more fully of them. It is ſufficient at pre- pq,,.q ; 
ſent to know, that Edward not having it in his Power to hides 3s j 
en-W puſh this Affair, thought proper «to let it lye dormant Deſigns ||| 
ere till a more favourable Opportunity offered. Several Pieces = 
act, in the Collection of Publick Acts make appear, that this was _ 
| — — — _ | 
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his Intention, and that his Silence argued nothing leſy reſt 
than the Deſign to wave his Right. We ſee there, that im- De 
mediately after the Coronation of Philip of Yalois, he began I Et 
to take Meaſures in order to war againſt him. The Alli Th 


| ance he made about this Time with the Duke of Brabant, ““. 


and with ſeveral Lords who engaged to furniſh him with pos 


Troops, is a clear Evidence he was meditating ſome grand I / 


particularly concerned. The Inheritance he mentioned 


the Conteſts he might have with Philip about Guienne had 
no manner of Relation to [/abella's Right. 


Philip 


ſummons 


FE dward 10 


do Homage. 
Froiſſard. 
7 Mezeral. 


Edward was in, he would have been glad if he could | 
whom he conſidered as an Uſurper of his Right. But 
Kingdom which abounded in Mate-contents, could not 


all that lay in their Power to prevent a Quarrel with Philip. 


would throw him into great Perplexities. On the other 


he held in France, if he unadviſedly diſcovered his Pre- 


Deſign, and his Letters to the Lords of Guienne ſhow it ov! 
was againſt France. In theſe Letters dated September 16, 1 
1328, he poſitively ſaid, his Intent was to recover his “ 
Mother's Inheritance, Now at that Time, he had no [w 
Quarcel with France, wherein the Queen his Mother was wi 


related therefore to the whole Kingdom of France, ſeeing 

Philip de Valois being ingaged in the Beginning of his | 
Reign in a War with the Flemings, was in no Haſte to 
demand Edward's Homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. It 
was not till April 13 29, that he cauſed him to be ſummon- 
ed to appear and do Homage in Perſon. In the Temper 
have excuſed himſelf from paying Homage to a Prince 
his Council reflecting on his Youth and the State of the 
be brought to approve of a Refuſal which in all Likelihood 
hand, the Queen his Mother and the Earl of March did | 


They repreſented to him, that he would infallibly loſe all 


tenſions to that Kingdom, before he was in a readinels to | a 
ſupport them. But theſe Remonſtrance; would perhaps . 
have had little Weight with him, if for his Satisfaction 


t hey had not bethought themſelves of an Expedient, un- 


becoming indeed the Sincerity Kings ought to profeſs, but 


which his Youth and Paſſion permitted him not to ex- 1! 


mine too nicely. They ſuggeſted to him, that by pro- 
a S e 
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teſting beforehand againſt the Homage, it would be no 1329. 

Detriment to his Claim. Purſuant to this Advice, he made Feward 

in the Preſence of his Council the following Proteſtation: privately 

That by the Homage he was going to pay, his Intention was Pe, a- 
r 77 h La inſt che 

W not to pre ju s juſt Right to the Crown of France ſup Homage: -- 

= poſing be ſhould ratify it by his Letters-Patent, and that it : 

W as purely the fear of loſing his Dominions in France, which 

obliged him to it (a). This Declaration was ſigned by 

the King and Council; but it was not communicated to 

Philip's Envoy. They only gave him this general An- 

ſwer, that the King would perform as ſoon as poſſible 

what he owed the Crown of France. wy 

How great ſoever Edward's Unwillingneſs might be to 

do the Homage, the Conſequences whereof he ſo much 

dreaded, he was determined to it, for fear of diſcovering 

by his Refuſal a Deſign which it was not proper as yet to 

make known, To make himſelf Amends in ſome Mea- 

ſure, for the mortifying Step which he was forced to take, 

he ordered a great Number of Lords to attend him, and 

with a very ſplendid Equipage, and a Retinue of a Thou- 

ſand Horſe, he came to Amiens where Philip ſtaid for him. 

On the Day appointed for doing his Homage, he appeared Homage. 

before the King of France, cloathed in a Scarlet Robe one ty 1 

ſeeded with Gold Leopards, with his Crown on his Head, Edward te 
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his Sword by his Side, and his Gold Spurs on. The King I. 1 
of France received him ſitting on his Throne, with his j 

Crown on his Head, his Scepter in his Hand, having | 

on a Robe of blue Velvet, full of Flower- de-Luces. By Ul 

him were the Kings of Navarre and Majorca, all the Peers 1 
and principal Lords of France, whom he had expreſſſy ſent if 
for, to be Witneſſes of this authentick Homage. Before 9 
Edward's Arrival Philip had pretended that this ſhould de 1 
a full Homage *, as in Effect it ought to have been. But Act. Pub. "iſ 
in the Conferences held on this Account, before the Ce- IV. 384. | ; 
%% Þ > aeinpd remony, 
5 bl 

(a) Informat. Edward. ad Papam. in Benedict. Tom. VI. Poſt ' 

Epiſtol. Secret. 302 in Biblioth. Vatican. Ord. Vital. Raynald. Wit. 
Full or Liege Homage was done barcheaded and Sword un- | | 

zit, T 
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1329. remony, Matters had been ſettled otherwiſe. Edward 
having proteſted that he was not perfectly informed of 
- "the Quality of the Homage, had offered to do it in gene. 
ral Terms. However, he had given his Word and Ho. 
nour, that if, upon conſulting his Records, he found that the 
Homage ought to be Full, he would give Letters- Patent of 
it, under his Great Seal. Wpon that Condition, Phil 
had conſented to receive the Homage in general Ter. 
This was really the manner wherein Elward did it, What- 
ever certain French Hiſtorians may have ſaid to the con. 
trary, who without doubt, were miſled by bad Memo. 
Barnes. A Writer of Edward's Life ſays likewiſe, upon no better 
_ Grounds, that the King of Frau was juſt going to or. 
der him to be ſeized, but that the Biſhop of Lincoln gay 
his Maſter notice of it, who Withdrew without taking 
Leave. This cannot be Fact, ſince Philip could not hay: 
taken this Reſolution but upon Edward's refuſing to do 
+ Full Homage, and yet it is certain he was willing to re- 
ceive it in general Terms. They even held together ſeve- 


Serres. 


ral Conferences after the Ceremony. Before they parted } 


it was agreed that Edward ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to 
—_ to finiſh what the late Treaty had left unde- 

oo . | ls 
93 1330. In the Diſpoſition Edward was in with regard to th: 
Sequel of Kingdom of France, he was not very forward to ſend th: 
the Affairs promiſed Declaration. On the contrary, he tried to gin 
+ Time, by Propoſals of a double Marriage of his Brother 
France. and Siſter with the Son and Daughter of Philip. He 
even kept at London almoſt a Year, on diverſe Pretences, 
Ambaſſadors who had been ſenr to preſs him to pet- 
form his Promiſe. During that Time Edward was very 
importunate in his Turn with the King of France, to 


make up their Differences about Guieune, as had been 


agreed at their late Interview, It was eaſy to ſee that El- 
| ward ſought only to delay Matters. Accordingly Philip 
who bore impatiently alljtheſe Put-offs, ſent him Word 
that he would not be thus gulled. He diſpatched into 
Gnienne the Earl of Alenxon his Brother, who took 


demoliſhed the Caſtle of Xaintes, and plundered that d 


— Bur | 
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Burg. Theſe Hoſtilities, which Edward did not expect, 1330, 
produced a new Treaty between the two Monarchs. Ed- 
ward poſitively ingaged to ſend the Declaration of Homage, 
to pay the fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling which were ow- 
ing to France, and ſixty thouſand Pariſian Livres for the 
Aſſignment made to him by the King his Father of Gui- 
enne. Moreover he promiſed to ſee the Caſtles demoliſhed 
belonging to the Gaſcon Lord's condemned in the Reign of 
Charles the Fair. Shortly after the Concluſion of this 
Treaty, he ſent the King of France Letters-Patents under prong af 
his Great Seal, to confirm and ſpecify the Homage he had ,,,ge to te 
done at Amiens. He expreſlly declared that the Homage Ful. 
was to be deemed Full, and that the Homage which he him- ct. Pub. 
ſelf or his Succeſſors Dukes of Guienne and Earls of Poz- IV. 478. 
thieu ſhould pay hereafter, ſhould be done in the ſame Man- 
ner and with the ſame Formalities which the King of France 5 
had expected from him. In theſe Letters there was a Pat- New A. 
tern how the Homage was to be done. After he had ſent 3 
this Authentick Declaration, he took a Journey to France, ee, 
under colour of performing a Vow there. He ſaw Philip, Kings. 
and obtained of him an Abatement of thirty thouſand Li- ibid. 
vres Tournois, for the Damage done to Burg and Aaintes, P. * 
and an abſolute Pardon for the condemned Gaſcon Lords. 
Let us leave a Moment Edward's Affairs with France, to 
ſee what paſſed in England during theſe Negotiations. We 
ſhall ſoon have Occaſion to reſume the Sequel of theſe 
13 which are the principal Subject-Matter of this 

eign. . 

It was very quickly after his Return from Amiens, that Downfal 
Edward began, as tis ſuppos'd, to be ſuſpicious of the of cen 
Queen his Mother's Conduct. As ſoon as it was perceiv'd 3 < 
at Court that the King grew weary of being under the mph 1 
Guardianſhip of his Mother and the Favourite, their Ene- Knighton. 
mies fail'd not to do all that lay in their Power to make him Walfing. 
jealous of them. So many things worthy his Attention 
were inſinuated to him, that he reſolv'd at length to have 


Edward 
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perics Information how Matters ſtood. Thoſe to whom Informati- 

ic applied caus'd him to obſerve, that the Earl of March u K. 

affected to out-ſhine his Sovereign, by a Magnificence too the King. 
T 
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ſplendid for any Subject. That he diſpos'd of all the 
great Offices of the Kingdom to his Creatures: That he 
was abſolute Maſter of the Deſtiny of the Engliſb, 
pulling down ſome, and raiſing others, according as they 


appear d for or againſt his Intereſts: That it was by his 


private Orders that Edward II was murder'd : That the | 
Earl of Kent had loſt his Life by his ſecret Practices: Fi-. 
nally, that it was very probable the Queen and her Miniſter 
had form'd the Deſign of ſecuring in their Hands the Roy. 
al Authority, by keeping him always a Minor. Some add, 
it was intimated to him that the Queen his Mother was big 
with Child by Mortimer. What they ſay is not unlikely, 
fince according to the Teſtimony of Froiſſard, the Report 
of her being with Child was ſpread over the whole King- 
dom. Theſe Informations entirely convinc'd the King of 
what he had only ſuſpected before. He call'd to mind the 


ſudden Death of the King his Father, the Beheading of 
the Earl of Xeut his Uncle, the diſhonourable Peace they 


had made him conclude with Scotland, the extravagant Dowry 
of the Queen his Mother, the Credit, Riches and Pride of 
the Earlof March, and abhorring the Wickedneſs of thoſe 


who had made the Publick Good a Pretence to gratify their 
Paſſions, he reſolved tobring them to condign Puniſhment, 


However he carefully conceal'd his Purpoſe till a favourable 
Opportunity ſhould offer, to enable him to act without 


Danger of raining himſelf. To accompliſh his Deſign, 
he pirch'd upon the Time the Parliament was to meet at 
Nottingham. The Court being come to that Town, Queen 


Iſabella and the Earl of March lodg'd in the Caſtle, with 
a Guard of one hundred and eighty Knights, whilſt the King, 


with a ſmall Retinue, took up his Lodging in the Town. 


AR. Pub. 
Edward 
ſeizes 
Mortimer 
and ſends 
bin io the 
Towers 


In fpite of theſe Precautions, which ſeemed to argue that 


the Queen and the Favourite were not without their Unes- 
ſineſs, Edward, who had gain'd the Governour, enter'd 


the Caſtle through a ſubterraneous Paſſage, and came into 
his Mother's Apartment, being accompanied with Monta- 
cute and ſome other Officers, all bent to loſe their Lites in 


his Service. There was ſome Noiſe made upon their apear- 


ing, and two Knights of the Guard were killed, who ha- 
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ving leſs Reſpe& for the King than their Companions, of- 
fered to reſiſt. The Earl of March was apprehended ; and 
notwithſtanding the Queen's Cries and Intreaties to ſpare 
the Gallant Mortimer, he was carried out the ſame Way the 
King came in, and conducted under a ſtrong Guard to the 
Tower of London *. 

This Maſter-Piece of Policy having ſucceeded ſo well, 
the King diſſolved the Parliament, and calld another by Pro- 
clamation. As the late Parliament had not regarded ſomuch 
the Publick Good as the Intereſts of the Queen and the 
Earl of March, the King bitterly complained in his Pro- 
clamation of the Menbers, and took Occaſion to exhort 
the People to chuſe Repreſentatives who ſhould have the 
Good of the State more at Heart. The Parliament met at 
London, with Diſpoſitions very different from thoſe of the 
Former. The Majority of the Members, overjoyed to ſee 


the Kingdom freed from the Tyranny of the Earl of 


March, had no other Views but to reform what was amiſs in 
the Government, and to puniſh the Favorite according to 


his Demerit, the common Fate of Favorites and Miniſters 
who abuſe their Power. How Great ſoever they may be, 
they muſt expect to ſee themſelves abandoned by all the 


World the Moment their Affairs begin to decline. 
In his Speech to the Parliament the King complained in 
general of the Queen and Mortimer. After which, he 
laid that, with the Conſent of his Subjects, he deſigned to 
hold himſelf the Reins of the Government, though he was 
not yet arrived at the Age preſcribed by the Law. The 
Parliament joyfully conſented to it, all the Members being 
equally ready to ſecond his Deſigns. : 


vel, „ - | Shan 


- 


* Beſides Sir William de Montacute, (afterwards Earl of Salisbu- 
r,) there were with the King Sir Humphrey de Bohun, and Sir Wil- 
liam his Brother, Sir Ralph de Stafford, Sir William de Clinton, Sir 


John Nevel of Hornby, Sir William Eland, &c. The Paſſage under- 
Ground is ſtill called Mortimer's Hole. The two Knights that were 


killed were, Sir Hugh de Turplington, Steward of the King's 
 Houlhold, and Sir Richard Monmouth, according to the Fœdera, but 


according to Dugdals and Barnes, Sir John. 
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1331. Edward being chus rid of his Governours, his firſt Care 
was to ſeize the exorbitant Dowry of the Queen his Mother, 
and reduce it to a Penſion of a hundred Pounds a Year, 
At the ſame Time he confined her in the Caſtle of Riſng 
[in Norfolk, | leaſt by her Plots and Intrigues ſhe ſhou'd 

Abregee, excite new Troubles. Mexerai was miſtaken when he {aid 
11 "an that Edward haſten'd his Mother's Death. It is certain 
733% ſhe lived twenty-eight Years in her Confinement, where 
the King her Son paid her one or two Viſits every Year 
mieore out of Decency than Affection. 

The Ear! As for the Earl of March, he was treated with the utmoſt 
of March Rigour. His Impeachment, which was brought before 
„e the Parliament, contained divers Articles, of which the chief 
and exe- were theſe: That he had ſeiz d the Government of the 
cared. Kingdom without Authority, and contrary to the expreſs 

Regulation of the Parliament: That he had placed about 
the King's Perſon, People that were Spies upon all his Acti- 

ons, that he might not be able to free himſelf from the Sub- 
jection he was kept in: That he had procur'd the Death of 
Edward II by his expreſs Orders: That he had contrived 

a treacherous Plot to take away the Life of the late Earl of 
Kent the King's Uncle : That he had appropriated to his 
own Uſe thethirty thouſand Marks paid by the King of 
Scotland: Laſtly, That he had lived in a too familiar Man- 
ner with the Queen-Mother. For all theſe Crimes, 
which they affirmed were notorious to the World, and 
for the Proof whereof they did not vouchſafe ſo much as 
to hear the Evidences, he was condemned to die. His 
Sentence, which ran that he ſhould be hanged for a Traitor 
OR I 


* The Earlof Marchleft four Sons, of whom Edmund his eldeſt 
died inthe Flower of his Age, and left his Son Roger, who was re- 
ſtored to his Grandfather's Eſtates and Honours. The Earl had alſo 
ſeven Daughters, Katherine Wife of Thomas de Beauchamp, Farl of 
Warwick; Joan married to James Lord Audley; Agnes to Lau- 
pence de Haſtings Earl of Pembroke; Margaret to Thomas Son and 
Heir of Maurice Lord Berkley; Maude to John Son and Heir of 
ohn de Charleton Lord Powis; Blanche to Peter de Grandiſon; and 
Beatrix firſt to Edward Son and Heir to Thomas of Brotherton Earl 
yan 05 San of Edward Il, and aſterwards to Sir Thomas de Brooſe, 
Dugdale. — vie 
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und his active Spirit, made them believe he would not, like 
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on the common Gallows at Tyburn, was executed without 
ſowing him the leaſt Favour, There was this remarkable 
in his Sentence, that he was condemned without being ſuf— 
{cred to ſpeak in his Defenle, juſt as he himſelf had {crved 
the Hencers. But this prov'd an Advantage to his Family. 
| Roger his Grandſon obtained o{terwards an Act which re- 
verled this Sentence, as given contrary to the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Realm. We ſhall ſee in the Scquel of this 


Hiſtory, his Deſcendents by the Female-Line aſcend the 


Throne of England. The Article of his Impeachment 


relating to his Commerce with the Queen, is a clear Evi- 
dence how much the whole Kingdom was offended at their 
Familiarity. If it had not been notorious, there is no 
Likelihood that the Parliament would have given that Prin- 
ceſs's Honour ſo deep a Wound, which could not but 


affect the King her Son. They who have endeavour'd to 


vindicate her by the little Probability there is, that a Princeſs 
| of ſo high a Rank ſhould ſo far forget herſelf, did not 
| conſider that a few Years before the three Daughters-in-law 
of Philip the Fair had been as careleſs of their Reputation, 
| by the Confeſſion of all the Hiſtorians, 

| Thus it was that Edward began betimes to wipe off the 
& Bl:miſhes which had ſullied his Ainority, and by holdin 

| the Reins of the Government, gave happy Preſages of the 
Glory and Proſperity of his Reign. For a farther Addi- 
tion to the Publick Happineſs, Heaven bleſſed the young 
| Monarch with a Son, whom the Queen brought into the 
| World this Year. He was called Edward after his Father, 
and became in his Time the moſt illuſtrious and the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Prince England had ever produced, —_ 
| After Edward had taken upon himſelf the Adminiſtration 
Jof Affairs, People were impatient to ſee what Courſe the 
young Prince would ſteer. His Courage, his Abilities, 


the King his Father, chuſe a Life of Indolence and Idleneſs. 
It was much more likely he would tread in the Steps of his 
Grandfather Edward I. France and Scotland were equally 
concerned to obſerve his firſt Proceedings. France might 
e apprchenſive that he would renew his Pretenſions to the 
1 ee e e e Land 8 ee 
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1331. Crown, which Philip de Yalois had obtained to his Prejy. | ft 
dice. Scotland had no leſs Reaſon to fear that he would E 
break through the diſhonourable Treaty wherein the pe 

Queen his Mother and Mortimer had ingaged him during 
his Nonage. Though tae King of Scotland was his Bro. E 
ther-in-law, it was well known in thoſe Days as well as now, I d 
that the Bond of Affinity is not always a ſufficient Bar to de 
the Ambition of Princes. The Truth is, Edward had in Ml 
View theſe two grand Deſigns. But it was not poſſible I te 
for him to ingage at once in two ſo conſiderable Undertak. B 
ings. He took the Reſolution therefore to begin with t. 
Scotland, that he might after he had ſubdued that Kingdom, 
attack France with the united Forces of the two Nations 
which divided Great Britain. FE: 
The Peace concluded two Years before with Robert 
Bruce, ſeemed to lay an inſuperable Obſtacle in his Way, 
But ambitious Princes always find Pretences enough when 
the Buſineſs is to gratify their Paſſion. Edward had one 
ready which to him appeared juſt, or at leaſt ſufficient to 
authorize his Attempt upon Scotland. This was, that he 
had been betrayed by his Mother and her Miniſters in the 
late Treaty made with Robert Bruce. But how ſpecicus 
ſoever this Reaſon might ſeem to him, he did not think 
proper to take the Advantage of it, till he was ſure of ſuc- 
Die wales ceeding in his Enterpriſe. To compals his Ends, he made 
wſe of Ba- uſe of as his Inſtrument Edward Baliol, Son of that John 
_ „% Baliol whom Edward I. had placed onthe Throne of Seu 
Ends, land, and had afterwards depoſed as a Puniſhment for his 
Boeth. pretended Rebellion. It was now thirty-eight Years ſince 
Knighton. his Father was dethroned. After ſo long an Interval, the 
* alling. Son who ſince the Death of his Father led an obſcure W 
Ll.D fe in France, little expected to ſee the King of England 
preſs him to aſſert his Right to the Crown of Scotland. 
Ee firs This however was what Edward cauſed to be inſinuated to 
vim up to him by the Lord Beaumont, who ſince his Baniſhment ſo· 
or? 45 journed in France. Beaumont repreſented to him that he had 
rem: a fair Opportunity to mount the Throne of Scotland, u. 
20 aid him. ſurped by the Bruces: That David's Minority afforded WW * 

Ion ee which would wor. e ocrur gang uy 

| & | ne, 
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fine, that the King of England was inclined to ſecond his 1331. 
Endeavours. Baliol lent a ready Ear to fo pleaſing a Pro- 
polal; and to be certain how far he might rely upon the 
King, came into England, where he kept himſelf concealed. 
During that Time, he treated with Edward, by the Me- 
diation of Beaumont, about the Terms on which he was 
to engage in this Buſineſs. Edward's Hiſtorian labours Barnes. 
heartily to vindicate the King in a Proceeding fo contrary 
to Sincerity and the Treaty lately made with Scotland. 
But they who are not concerned in defending his Repu- 
tation, Will hardly be able to help owning that on this 
Occaſion, Ambition was the {ole or real Motive of his 
conduct. It is but too probable that the Proſpect of 
an Acquiſition, ſuch as that of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
made him get over the Scruples he might have on that Ac- 
count. I ſhall give Proofs of it hereafter which make it 
more than probable. 5 3 
The two Parties came to an Agreement without much Baliol pre- 
ado, Baliol thought he could not purchaſe at too dear a 54e J. 
Rate a Crown to which he would never have dared to aſ- ee a 
pire, without being backed with a powerful Aſhſtance. 
On the other Side Edward, who minded his own more 
than the Concerns of Baliol, and intended to reap all the Be- 
nefit of this Enterprize, made no Scruple to promiſe ſtill 
mwore than Baliol durſt have hoped for. The Articles of 
their Agreement were no ſooner ſettled, but the Exgliſh 
Nobles were privately given to underſtand that in ſerving 
Baliol they would do what was agreeable to the King. 
There needed no more to engage in his Party thoſe 
who having received the Grants of Lands in Scotland from 
| Edward I, had afterwards loſt them by the Revolutions 
which happened in that Kingdom. Beſides theſe Succors, 
| WW Baliol might alſo depend in Scotland it ſelf, upon the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the old Friends of his Family, who found it their 
Intereſt to ſupport him. And indeed, the placing this 
Prince on the Throne was the only Way to come at the 
| Offices and Poſts they were excluded from afrer Robert 
Bruce became King, RO OY 


Whilſt 
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1331. Wbilſt Baliol was getting ready, Edward made as if he 


. would punctually obſerve the Peace with Scotland, and 
* iſſued upon that Account ſeveral Orders, which were not 


Peace Well executed. He even publiſhed a Proclamation againſt 


+= al ſuch as had engaged in the Service of Baliol. But this 
land. 


Wow too late to ſtop them. His only Aim was to make the 


Publick believe that he had no Hand in the Undertaking, 

though in Effect he was the Author of it. 
1332. As ſoon as Baliol was in a Readineſs, he imbarked with 
Baliol his little Army, conſiſting but of two Thouſand five Hun- 
_ '” dred Men, and went and landed at Kinghorn near Perth, 
Scotland. f 3 
Boeth. from whence he ſent back his Ships. He was willing by 
Buchan. that to let his Troops ſee that they had nothing to truſt 
Knigthton to but their Valour. Mean while his Preparations could 


= s not be carried on ſo privately but the Scots had ſome In- 
oboe, telligence of them. Hardly were his Men landed, when 


he heard that Alexander Seaton was coming to give him 
Batcle at the Head of ten Thouſand Men. All Means of 
retreating being taken from the Engliſh, they had no 
Hopes of Safety but in Victory. Accordingly having ex- 
pected the coming of their Enemies with a noble Reſolu- 
tion, they fought with that uncommon Bravery, that the 
Scotch General with an Army much Superiour was ſhame- 
fully and entirely routed. The Earl of Fife who was 
cloſe after Seaton, with an Army ſtill more numerous, 
wanting to be revenged, met with no better Succeſs. Af- 
ter theſe two Victories, Baliol having advanced farther 
into the Country, met with another Body of Scotch 
Troops, whom he likewiſe defeated. Five Days after 


he tought Nigel Bruce, who came to attack him with ten 


Thouſand Men. In this laſt Action he gave no Quarter, 
becauſe he would not be incumbered with Priſoners. 


He 3e- Four Battles loſt in ſo ſhort a Space, having thrown the 


comes Ala- Scots into the utmoſt Conſternation, Balio/ had Time to 
oat 2 beſiege Perth, called allo St. Johns Town, of which he 
of Warlike Stores and Proviſions, which he ſtood in ex- 
treme need of, in order to be in a Condition to make far- 


was not done till they were juſt ſetting out, and till it vas 


eaſily became Maſter. He found there a great Quantity 
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ther Progreſs. His Affairs obliging him to be at a Diſ- 1332. 
tance from Perth, Parrich Dunbar Earl of March, took 
the Advantage of his Abſence, and laid Siege to that Town. 
But upon the firſt News of Ba iol's marching to relieve it, 
he haſtily quitted the Siege, though his Army was ſupe- 
riour in Number: Such Terrour had their former Loſſes 
ſtruck into the Scots. FW 
Baliol's Good-Forrune failed not to produce the Effects David 
which uſually attend Succeſs. Great Numbers of Lords King of 
and Gentlemen of the Country came in and ſwore Fealty ee | 
to him. This Defection, which threatned King David France. 
with a greater, obliged the young Prince to py for Re- | 
fuge with his Queen into France, not being ſafe any longer ; 
in their own Kingdom. In the mean Time, to forward — 
the Ruin of Scotland, Edward managed it ſo that ſeveral pri- The | 
vate Perſons fitted out a Fleet in their own Name to go woe = 
and give Chace to that which the Scots had put to Sea, ths | 
and which was their laſt Shift. The Loſs of this Fleet, 2 En- | 
which was deſtroyed by the Exgliſu, quite confounded the glith. j 
Friends of King David. The Earl oft Fife, who was one | 
| of the Chief, tubmitted to the Conqueror, and his Ex- 
ample was followed by many Others. The good Succeſs Baliol 
determined Baliol to cauſe himſelf to be crowned. The crowned, 
Ceremony was performed at Scone, the uſual Place of the 
Inzuguration of the Kings. 3 q 
The new King was no ſooner on the Throne, but in H h | 
Onder to perform the Treaty he had made with the King Homage te 
| of England, he did him Homage for the Kingdom of Scot, Edward | 
land, 1n the ſame manner as his Father had done it to Ed- 25 88 ö 
ward I, that is, with all the Circumſtances which might 
fully denote an entire Subjection. In the Letters- Patents = 
| which he ordered to be drawn up, he ſaid expreſſly, that i 
it was with the Conſent of the King of England, and the || 
Aſſiſtance of the Emgliſh that he had recovered the Poſſeſ- = 
ſion of his Inheritance, of which he ſuppoſed, contrary to 
Fact, that Fohn his Father had been deprived by Robert gte 


gives 


Bruce. Moreover he yielded up to the King of England, up Ber- | 
for the Succours he had received from him, the Town and wick. 9 
Caſtle of Berwick which were till in the Hands of King 22 ad. j 
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1332. David. He offered likewiſe to marry Joanna, Silter of 
ws Edward, if the Marriage of that Princels with David 
Bruce could be annulled. Lally, he promiſed to furniſh 
the King his Sovereign with ids of Men and Money 
whenever required. All theſe Circumſtances plainly make 
appear that Edward was at the Bottom of this Expediti- 
on, how much ſocver His Hiſtorlans my labour to clear 

him. 
Edward Whilſt Baliol was taken up in puſhing his Conqueſts in 
os yo Scotland, Edward had called a Parliament in order to de- 
7 —— of mand a Subſtaye His Pretence was certain Troubles in Ire- 
Troubles in land, which he repreſented to be of fo dangerous a Con- 
ue. and; ſequence, that there was a Neceſſity of ſending an Army 
thither. The Szb/idy was readily granted. But whilſt the 
Troops deſigned for that Expedition were upon the 
- _ March in order to go and imbark, they received Orders 
but ſends to advance towards the Borders of Scotland. Edward hav- 
a a ing repreſented to the Parliament, that it was dangerous 
* to leave the Northern Counties without an Army, Whilſt 
their Neighbours were in Arms, and affirmed, that his 
Preſence Was neceſſary in thoſe Parts, it was reſolved that 
the /riſh Expedition ſhould be put off to ſome other Time. 
Apparently, the Parliament did not ſuffer themſelves to 
be deceived, but were willing to ſhut their Eyes volun- 
tarily, that they might not obſtruct the King's Deſigns. 
1233. In the mean Time Edward, finding that by the Rapi- 
ig 2 dity of Baliol's Conqueſts, his Proje ect ſucceeded to his 
ne thee Witt, immediately threw oft the Mask. He began upon 
have broke frivolous Pretences to complain that the Scots had violated 
he zreaty the Treaty of Peace. He muſt needs have been in great 
3 want of good Reaſons, ſince he made uſe of one ſo very 
Iv. NT | unlikely, in the Circumſtances Scotland was in. The Re- 
| gent King David had left in Scotland, ſpared neither Excu- 
ſes, nor Intreaties, nor Submiſſions to divert the impending 
Storm; bur all to no Purpoſe. Edward, who had formed 
the Deſign of taking Berwick, ſoon laid Siege to the Town. 
He carried it on ſo briskly, that he obliged the Governour 
to ſign a Capitulation, whereby he engaged to ſurrender 
the Place, if it was not relieved by ſuch a Day. During 


that 
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that Time, the Regent, ſeeing Berwich could not be ſaved 1333. ; 
without exerting his utmoſt, had levied an Army, and 222 | 
was advancing with all Speed to give the Exgliſ̃h Battle. terwick. | 
Edward, who had received notice of it, went and expect- % Battle 
ed his coming at Halydon- Hill, where was fought a bloody of Haly: | 
Battle which ended in the entire Rout of the Scorch Ar- Gon. 
my. Seven Scotch Earls were ſlain on the Spot, with mT 1 
nine Hundred Knights, and four Thouſand Gentlemen, WY 
beſides thirty-rwo Thouſand common Soldiers, if we may 
believe the Expliſh Hiſtorians. But the Scorch own but 

ten Thouſand, which doubtleſs is neareſt the Truth. 

This Victory was followed by the ſurrender of Berwicky 

ery the King annexed for ever to the Crowrt of Eng- 

10 on | 
The Succeſs of this Campaign having anſwered Ed- Baliol * 
ward's Expections, he returned into his own Dominions, ; wo — 
leaving with Baliol a Body of Troops to compleat the Re- prong p 
duction of Scotland. © Reinforced with theſe Succours, Edenbo- | 
Baliol took ſeveral Towns more, after which he held his rough. 
firſt Parliament at Edenborough. He got whatever had Act. Pub. 


been done in Favour of the King of England confirmed e 
and ratified. Moreover, all the Engliſh Lords who had 6; ©” 
ferved him, had their Lands reſtored which they had loſt He gives 
in Scotland, or obtained other Eſtates in Lieu of them. 2 al 
All the Acts of Parliament paſſed in the Reign of Robert Bau 


Bruce were annulled, as not having been made by a 
lawful Authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with having 
ſhown his Gratitude to Edward by giving up Berwich, 
and doing him Homage, but reſigned to him likewiſe 
Roxburgh, Fedburgh, Selkirk, Dumfries, and the Caſtle of 
} Edenborough, as a Requital, as he ſaid himſelf in his Let- 
ters, for the Aſſiſtance he had received from him for the 
recovering his Dominions. „ . 
This voluntary Homage, and theſe extraordinary Alie= 1334. 
nations, made him loſe the Eſteem and Affections of bis The Scots 
new Subjects. It was eaſy for them to fee that Balio! was een 
but a Tool made uſe of by Edward to render himſelt Mal- * 
ter of Scotland. In this Belief, they reſolved to ſhake off Buchan. 
the Yoke of their new King, who fo viſibly betrayed the octh. 
YN OL, IV. 8b & - - © 
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Intereſts of the Nation. Some of the great Men taking 
the Advantage of this univerlal Reſolution, put themſelves 
at the He:d of a Body of Male- contents, and went in 
queſt of Hail, who expected nothing leſs than to be at- 
tacked, They came upon him unawares, defeated him, 
and reduced him to the Neceſſity of eſcaping on à Horſe 


without a Saddle to Carliſſe, from whence he ſent his | 
Protector Word of the Misſortunes which had befallen 


him. 


At the ſame Time Fdward had ſummoned a Parliament, | 
to whom he had communicated the Deſign which he ſaid | 
he had formed of going to the Holy Land with the King 


of France and ſeveral other Chriſtian Princes. But the 


News of the Revolution happened in Scotland made him 
alter his pretended Project. As ſoon as he had obtained | 
the Aid of Money which he demanded, he marched to- 
wards that Kingdom at the Head of a numerous Army, 


and penetrated without Oppoſition to the Northern Coun- 
ties, whilſt the Scorch Army lay encamped in ſuch a man- 
ner that it was not poſſible to at:ack them. So that for want 
of having an Enemy to deal with, he left Scotland and re- 
turned into Exgland. Hardly had he reached the Bor- 
ders when Dunbar, who commanded the Scorch Army, 


ſallying out of his Retreats, took ſome Places from the 


Engliſh. As the Scaſon would not permit the King to 


go in Queſt of his Enemies, he put his Troops into Win— 


ter- Quarters, and that he might not be at too great a Diſ- 


tance, reſolved to paſs the Winter at Roxbargh. 


1335. 
Another 
Expedition 


zuto Scot- 


land. 


In the Spring he attacked Scotland by Sca and Land. 
He even advanced as far as the Northern Ocean. Bit he 
reaped no great Benefit from this Incurſion, there being 
no keeping the North Parts of Scorland without a ſtanding 


Army always upon the Spot, ſuperiour to that of the 
Scots. So that finding he could not get them to come to 


a Battle, he ſtaid ſome Time at Perth, whilſt the Earl of 


Cornwal his Brother ravaged the Meſtern Counties of that 
unfortunate Kingdom. It is true, the Scots got the better 


of five hundred Engliſi Archers who ſuffered themſelves 


to be ſurprized. They took Priſoner like wiſe the Earl of 


Nami, 
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Namur, and the Prince his Brother, who ſerved in Ed- 1335. | 
ward's Army. But this laſt Advantage proved fatal ro | 
them, as it was the Occaſion of their loſing the Earl of 
Murray Regent of the Kingdom. This Earl, who was 7, n 
ſo generous as to give his two Priſoners their Liberty, of Scot- | 
having carried his Civilities a little too far in waiting up- land rales | 
on them himſelf to the Frontiers, had the Misfortune to bY Fo En- | 
be taken by a Party of the Garriſon of Roxburgh. This n I 
Accident added to the Loſſes the Scots had already ſul- Mi 
tained, that of a good General and a very able Regent. - 

In the mean Time the Pope and King of France The Pope | 
were uſing their Intereſt, though indirectly, for King 5 | 
David, by endeavouring to turn the Engliſh Arms another 5 es I 4 
Way. Whillt Edward was at Perth, he received Am- vert Ed— | 
baſſadors from France, who, jointly with the Pope's Nan- ward from | 
tio, preſſed him to pertorm his Engagement ro carry his a ee 
Arms into Paleſtin. He eaſily perceived that their ſole lang. yy 
Intent was to divert him from the War with Scotland. So 
thar, to cut off all farther Sollicitation, he roundly told 
the Ambaſſadors of Philip, that by God's Grace, he was 
in a Condition to make War againſt the xfidels, without 
their Maſter's Aid, as ſoon as he had finiſhed the Conqueſt 
of Scotland. This Anſwer having let the Scots ſee that The chief 
he was fully bent not to put an End to the War till he Scots J- 
was abiolute Maſter of the Kingdom, the greateſt Part of 7 7? E.C- 
them voluntarily ſubmitted, plainly perceiving, it was not IO: 
poſſible for them to hold out any longer. They who 
took this Courſe obtained favourable Terms enough; but 
there were ſome who choſe rather to be expoſed to the laſt 
Extremities, than ſubmit to the Yoke of the Engliſh. Af- ,,,,...,.. 
ter the Campaign was over, Edward returned in Triumph Eng. 
to England, having given Orders for the fortifying again land. 
Perth, Edenborough, Sterling, and left the Government 
of Scotland to the Earl of Arhol, :- 
The new General who, though a Scotchman, had ſided The En- 
with Edward, in order to revenge ſome Affronts he had 5 are 
received from his Countrymen, had no ſooner the Com-“ 
mand of the Engliſb Army, but he went and laid Siege to 
 Kildrummy, Dunbar, and Douglaſa, who commanded the 

— de 


1336. 
Edward 
ra vage 
Scotland, 


and re- 
turns. 


De ſien 


agalnjr 


freſh Revolt. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, ke 


ravaged in a mercileſs manner the Counties that had de- 
clared againſt him. In returning, he burnt the Town of 


and having left a {mall Army with Baliol, he went back to 


led im. This was Edward's lift Expedition into Scot- 


ple of that Country ſhould ſtill be able to contend for their 


Edward's 


France. the conſideration of the Superiority of his Troops, more 


noble Field, that he was not afraid to face the greateſt 
Dangers, and to meaſure Swords with more formidable 


and, which he believed to be ſufficiently fubdued, and 
ſolved to attack France, the moſt powerful State of all 
Europe, and to do his Utmoſt to wreſt the Crown from 


Philip de Valois. I have already mentioned his Claim to 


the Salick:Law, As he affirmedRhat this Law was mil- 
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Scotch Forces, poſted to its Relief; and though their Ar. 
my was not near ſo numerous, they defeated and flew 
the Earl of Athol, and relieved the Town. This Succeſ; 
having pur freſh Courage into the Scors, they came toge- 
ther from all Parts under the Conduct of theſe two Ge- 
nerals, who made a very conſiderable Progreſs. 

Edward, who thought he had ſufficiently tamed the 
Scots, fell into a fort of a Fury upon the News of this 


marched a fourth Time into the Heart of Scotland, and 


Aberdeen to Alhes, and ſome other Places of leſs Note; 
his Dominions, where Affairs of greater Moment cal. 


land. It was Time for that unhappy Kingdom to enjoy 
ſome Reſpite. Since Edward I had begun to attack the 
Scots, there had been ſo much Scorch Blood ſpilt, that one 
cannot but be amazed that after ſo many Loſſes, the Peo- 


Liberty. N . 
Edward's four Expeditions into Scotland had gained 
him no doubt a great deal of Reputation. But it ſeems 
that one might have eclipſed ſome Part of his Glory, by 


numerous, better diſciplined, and more amply provided 
with all Things neceflary, than thole of the Scots. He 
was willing therefore to demonſtrate in a larger and more 


Enemies. Accordingly, neglecting from henceforth Scot- 


which afforded him no more Laurels to gather, he re- 


that Kingdom, from which he wag excluded by Virtue of 


underſtood, 
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underſtood, and as that was the Origin and Cauſe of a 
long and bloody War, which frequently brought France 
into extreme Danger, there would be a ſort of Neceſlity 
before we entered upon the Particulars of this War, to 
ſhow the real Foundation of it. But as this Matter can- 
not be explained in a few Words, I muſt beg the Reader's 
Leave to refer him to the Diſſertation which ſhall be placed 
at the End of this Reign, that the Thread of the Hiſtory 


may not be interrupred. It will ſuthce here to ſay in a 


Word, that Edward affirmed that the Salich-Law, in ex- 


not exclude their Male-Iſſue, from whence he inferred that 


| the neareſt Male Relation ought to ſucceed. 


The Collection of Publick Acts contains ſeveral Pieces 


| which plainly make appear, that although Edward bad 
| ſeemed to acquieſce in the Judgement given againſt him in 
france, he had in his Head ſome great Deſign, and that it 


was againſt France. Amongſt others, there is a Letter to 


the Inhabitants of Bayonne, wherein he poſitively promiſes 
them never to make Peace with France, withaur including 
| them, though at that Time he was not in War with that 
| Crown. It was not therefore Robert d' Artois, expelled 
| France and ſheltered in England, that inſpired him with 
the Thoughts of invading France, as all the Hiſtorians una- 
| nimouſly aſſure us. I do not deny but that Robert d 
| Artois, diſguſted at Philip de Valois, helped by his Councils, 
| andAt may be by the Conſideration of the Friends he had 
| in France, to make him haſten the Execution of his Pro- 
| jet. But ſince Robert d Artois is generally reckoned the 

Author of this Undertaking, and of the Calamities which 
France ſuffered on that Occaſion, it will not be improper 
to inform the Reader of the Reaſons which that Prince, de- 
| ſcended from Lewis VIII, thought he had to complain of 
Philip. To that End, it will be neceſſary to know ſome- 
| thing of the Genealogy of the Houle of Artois. | 


a LEWIS 


cluding Females ſrom the Succeſſion to the Crown, did 
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L EIS VIII. 


St LxwiIs RogERT 1 | 
K. of France, E. of Artois. 
A A 3 
5 RonrRr II. Mavn | 
E. of Artois Orurxix E. of Burg. 
| 9 5 : | h | 3 4 
Purtie of Artois Joanna de B. BLANcnz de Burg. 
d. before h's Father, PulLip i long. CHaRLEs the Fair. 
Rog FERT III BL ANchE of France, 
of Arxtois. Eupks Duke of Burg. 


cur Fog Robert I. Earl of Artois Son of Lewis VIII King of | 
Ear. 0 

Artois's 
_ Cage.” 


France, had a Son and a Daughter, namely, Robert and } 


Maud. Robert II was Earl of Artois, and Maud married 


Othenin Earl of Burgundy, by whom the had two Daugh- 


ters, Joanna and Blanch, who were Wives to Philip le low 
and Charles the Fair, Kings of Frauce. The firſt had 2 
Daughter called Blanch, married to Eudes Duke of Bur. 


gundy. Robert II had but one Son, named Philip, who 


duying before the Earl his Father, left Robert his Son the 
third of that Name, but who was not Earl of Artois. Ro- 
bert TIT claimed the Earldom as Grandſon to Robert II. 


and the next Male-Heir. But Aaud his Great-Aunt, 
maintained that the Succeſſion belonged to her as Siſter of 
Robert II, and nearer of Kin by one Degree than Robert 


III. The Court of Peers decided the Matter in Favour 
of Maud, whole two Daughters were married to the 


two younger Sons of Philip the Fair. Robert d' Artis 
acquieiced in the Sentence during Philip's Life, and all the 
Reign of Lewis Hutin 3 but took Arms in the Regency 


of Philip le long, and got Poſſeſſion of Artois, When from 


Regent Philip was become King, the Affair of Artois was 


again brought before the Court of Peers, and decided once 


more in favour of Maud his Mother-in-law. After the 


Death of Charles the Fair, Robert d' Artois was of all the 


Great Men of France the Perſon which beſtirred — 


9 
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the moſt zealouſly, in order to procure the Crown for 1336. 
Philip de Valois his Brother- in- law, and maintained the moſt 
ſtrenuouſly the Authority of the Salick Law. He was in 
Hopes to prepoſſeſs him by that Means in his Favour, with 
regard to the Earldom of Artois, and that the Salick: Law 
being admitted as to the Crown, all the Fiefs held or it 
would be ſubject to the ſame Law. So that depending 
upon this, and the Advantage he had of being Brother-in- 
law of the new King, he revived the Suit, and produced 
certain Letters under the Grear-Seal, which he pretended to 
make uſe of. But Philip cauſed the Letters to be examined 
ſo ſtrictly that they were diſcovered to be a Cheat, for 
which a Gentlewoman of Artois who had forged them, 

WY was ſeverely puniſhed. This Alt, on which Robert found- 
dd his Claim, having been rejected, the Earldom of Artois 
q was adjudged to Blanch Daughter of Philip le Long, by 
1 MW virtue of the Right ſhe had from Mars her Grand-Mo- 
ther. Robert vexed to the Heart, flew out into a Paſhon 
with the King, and upbraided him in ſuch a Manner as - 


. VUy 
CY 


1 touched him to the Quick. is faid he proceeded fo far as 

„do threaten him, the which made the King reſolve to pro- 
o ſecute him with the utmoſt Rigour. He ordered him to 
: be ſummoned before the Peers; and having got him to be 
: condemned for Non- Appearance, he cauſed the Sentence to 
be publickly read in the Streers of Paris. Robert withdrew 

into Hainault: Bur Philip not letting him reſt there, he took 


f the deſperate Courſe of going and caſting himſelf into the 
4 Protection of the King of England. He found that Mo- 
1 narch finiſhing the War with Scotland, and meditating his 
e Attempt upon France. In all Likelihood, he contributed 
„by his Sollicitations to forward the Execution of that 
5 Fear, 2” 5 


y So important a War could not be taken in Hand, without 1337 

5 extraordinary Preparations, and the Help of divers Alli- dae : 3 
1 ances which might balance the Superiority France had then Alliance 

A over England. Edward had already ſecured in his Intereſts with ſe- 
6 the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the Duke of Brabant, the veral Grin. 
= Earls of Guelder and Hainault his Brother-in-law, the 


lt Archbiſhop of Cologu, and ſeveral other German Princes. 
he Vo I. Iv, * 55 He 
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Act. Pub. 


IV. 1335. 
1337. 


and with 
James de 
Arteville. 
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He omitted not even the private Succours of divers Lords 
of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, Gaſcoign, who 
were to furnith him with a Number of Horſe in propor- 
tion to the Sums he gavethem. All theſe Troops drawn 
together, and joined to the Engliſh, would have made a very 
numerous Army. But thele Alliances were not near fo 
advantagious to him as that procured him by Robert de 
Artois, with James de Arteville, a Brewer of Ghent. The 
Credit of that Burgher was ſo great in Flanders, that he 
had made the principal Cities revolt againſt the Earl. This 
Prince was even reduced to the Neceſſity of flying for Re- 
fuge into France, whilſt Philip who had ingaged to reſtore 
him, ſhould be able to accompliſh his Promiſe. Edward, 


taking the Advantage of this Juncture, had offered his Pro- 


tection to the Flemings, who gladly accepted his Offer, 
in the Apprehenſions they were in of ſeeing themſelves 
oppreſſed by Philip. This Alliance was ſo much the 
more beneficial to him, as beſides the Succours he might ex- 
pect from the Flemings, it would afford him the Conveni- 
ency of drawing his Army together in Flanders, and bea 


Means to make himſelf a Way into the Enemy's Country 


from that Quarter. The Parliament, who had approved of 


his Deſign, having granted him large Subſidies to carry it 


on, he raiſed one of the fineſt Armies that had ever been 


Victory of 
the Eng- 
liſh in 

Flanders. 
Meerai. 


levied in England. Whilſt all his Allies were getting ready, 


he ſent Part of his Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Flemingi, 
whom their Earl was vigorouſly attacking with the French 


Succours. Upon the Arrival of theſe Troops, Gu Bro- 


ther of the Earl of Flanders, who had poſted himſelf in the 
ED ts © ns ae: 


This Man by undertaking to be Patron to the People, had all 
things at his Command. He never walked ihe Streets without 60 
or 80 luſty Yeomen at his Heels, who upof a Sign given them, 


killed every Man they met who was nota Friend to this Fames, He 


collected and ſpent as he pleaſed the Earl's Rents and Profits; he 


baniſhed all the Lords whom he ſuſpected to be the Earl's Friends: 


Andin every Town he had Soldiers in Pay, to ſpy and give him 
Notice of any Perſon who had a Deſign againſt him, whom he never 
left till he had baniſhed or deſtroyed. He was murdered atlength 
in 1345, by the Populace, for endeayouring to make King Ed- 

ward's Son Earl of Flanders. Barnes, TERA OO 
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Iſle of Cadſan!, was defeated and made Priſoner. This 1337. 
ſucceſsful Beginning of the Engliſh Arms broke the Mea- 
ſures of the Earl of Flanders to ſuch a Degree, that the 


Cities, which till then had ſtood by him, declared againſt 
him. 


Whilſt Edward was making his Preparations for hy Ong 1 
momentous War, which was the Object of all his Cares, 


. ; Duke of 
he ſummoned a Parliament: The main Buſineſs of which Cornwal. 


was to ſettle the Moollen Trade, which was of great Impor- 
- tance to the Kingdom. In this Parliament, he created 
Prince Edward his eldeſt Son Duke of Cornwal, the Firſt 
in England that bore the Title of Duke x. 8 
As ſoon as the King ſaw himſelf almoſt ready to begin the Edward 
War, he wrote to the Pope and Cardinals, tojuſtify his Ex- 77775 79 


edit. 7 dts ks he Pope a- 
| pedition againſt France. He complained in his Letters, that the Pope à 


, gainſt Phi- 
although after the Death of Charles the Fair his Uncle, lip. 


the Crown was devolved to him as next Heir, he had been Act. Pub. 
deprived of it by a Raſh and unjuſt Sentence: That the IV- 26. 
Ambaſſadors he had ſent to Paris to demand the Crown, 

not only had been refuſed to be heard, but were alſo threa- 

tened and in danger of their Lives: That by taking from 

a Minor the Crown which of Right belonged to him, the 

Peers of France had acted the Part of Robbers rather than 

of Judges ; and that he proteſted againſt whatever had been 

done during his RNonage. Then he ſaid, that Philip de Va- 

lois, not content with uſurping the Kingdom of France, 

had unjuſtly ſeized Guienne and the Earldom of Ponthieu, 

before he had declared War, and had without Caule united 

theſe two Provinces to the Crown : That he had abetred 

the Scorch Rebellion, inſtead of ſiding with him, as the 


* He was inveſted with this Dukedom, by a Wreath on his Head, 
a Ring en his Finger, and a Silver Verge. Since which time, the 
eldeſt Son of the King of England, is born Duke of Cornwal. At 
the ſame Solemnity were created ſix Earls and twenty Knights, 
among whom, ſays Speed, was Sir Thomas de la More, who wrote 


the Life of Edward II, and is often quoted by Rapin, He wrote . 


in French, but has been frequently publiſhed in Exgliſs, by our 
general Chroniclers. He treats very largely of that King's Suffer- 
ings. . ö 
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1337. Ties of Blood obliged him: Laſtly, That by his whole Be. 
haviour, he had mide appear that he was his mortal Ene- 
my, and tha: '1 »cheld with extreme Regret every Thing 
tending to the Honour of England, 

Philip's Theſe Letters being communicated to Philip, he an- 
Anſwer. ſwered, That by the Salick-Law, and the Judgement of the 
Peers, Edward was excluded from the Succeſſion to the 
Crown of France, to which beſides he could pretend no 
manner of Right, ſince he was born out of the Kingdom: 

That for his Part, not only the French had received him for 

their King, but Edward himſelf had acquieſced in their 

Judgement: That the Homage he had done in Per ſon and 

confirmed by his Letters Patents, was a clear Evidence 

that he was bimſelf convinced how groundleſs his Preten- 

Edward's ſions were. Edward replied That, the Proteſtation he had 
| Reply. made in the Preſence of his Council before he went and 

did Homage, was a Bar againſt its being any Prejudice to 

him: Thac the Fear of loſing his Lands in France, was the 

ſole Motive of his doing it ; and that that Reaſon, added to 

the Conſideration of his Minority, was more than enough 

to invalidate whatever had been done hitherto. Of theſe 

two Reaſons the firſt would hardly have been admitted in a 

Court of Judicature: but it was not there this famous Tri- 

Edward al was to be decided. In the mean time, Edward willing 

one „ to let his Allies fee he was too far ingaged in the Conteſt | 

of France to draw back, ordered the Duke of Brabant to demand the 

by the Crown of France in his Name, At the fame Time he made 

Pute of him his Lieutenant-General for that whole Kingdom, with 
Brabant, Orders to the French, whom he called his Subjects, to pay 
3j EL ER 8 
The Pope To try to prevent the Calamities which a Quarrel of this 
ſends tue Nature might bring upon Chriſtendom, Benedict XII, who 


9; 4 then filled the Papal Throne, uſed all his Intereſt with the 
land. two Kings. But as Edward was the Aggreſſor, the Pope 
| ibid. ſent firſt to him two Cardinals, with Inſtructions to do all 
P. 820. that lay in their Power to perſwade him to Peace, Theſe 
two Legates diſcharged their Commiſſion with great Zeal, 
and were very urgent with Edward to put the Affair in Ne- 
gotiation. They could not however help ſhowing ſome 
8 R Pertidity 


n 


partiality in Favour of France, be ; 
which Edward had made with e 1 Alliance 
feſſed Enemy. Nevertheleſs the King let them us 1 * 
their Mediation was acceptable to him, and th Oh that Edward 
make a Peace provided Terms were offered hi at he would end 
to his Right. He even ingaged tc im anſwerable 1 He. 
his Deſigns till next AZ gaged to defer the Execution of Ack. Pub. 
as arch. But this was no mo 1ViB3Þ. 
ſince it was December then. He ſpent th wr Favour, 838. 
od a medley. ready his Army and Fe, and cf 95 Ki 
i 99 
| Cn % the Collecl ion of Public Act, the 55 10m, Edward 
dne of the Rhine, the Dake of Aufria, and the Das a 
of A wt ho are all three reckoned by the 105 5 uphin n 
e een France, This gives Room nos, The Dan- 
aged with e 
555 
Dauphin had entertained the Project of rin Sa The . mow 
eber 7 OM Lo A 
1 12 eee of his having ſided with x hens) Santi 
the Emperor to 8 t that he would uſe his Intereſt 23 Kingdom. 
1 coaſt fc him what he wanted. This Pro- AR. Pub. 
raden e, heelpouedthe Quanelof Ba, 
| 5 Deing WI 2 10 . | 
hn bag that Edvaraf FE: kr Kaki _ _ the g 
1 8 in order to have a Pretence to 1010 E e nault en- 
W tg eneral of the Emperor's Arm _ orces ters into 
4 arl, and in hopes of bringing by 18 o ſatis- the League. 
r Princes to the ſims Reſolution: E eans other 
: 1 to R that Dignity of the Empero n 
118 10 *. taken all the Precautions Chick Prudence. 
m, he ſet out from Empland, h Prudence 1338. 
one hundred and fifty Sai gland, with a Fleet of Edward 
Aatw Hh. hi y al, and ſteered his Courſe t comes to 
Was e e wg Affairs of Moment called * Antwerp. 
take 1 8 N "ny qa be near his Allies, that he 8 10 my. 
\his Deſigns Aich proper Meaſures for the Execution 8 
Fe in 15 * ough his Ambaſſadors had conclu * 
a great many Thi ame with ſeveral Princes, there were ry Il 
greet many Things to be kate with them bef 4 
ble their Forces. This was property my Ka 
333 re- 


tarded 
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pire. 
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tarded for ſeveral Months the Beginning of the Campaign, 
But this Delay was not entirely without its Uſe. Durin 

that Time, Edward went and conferred at Cologn with the 
Emperor *, who ordered a Patent to be drawn up con. 
ſtituting him Yicar of the Empire as he had deſired. Thi 


Sort of Favour was accompanied with the Promiſe of ; 


powerful Aſſiſtance, a Promiſe which was afterwards very 
lamely performed. The Cities of Flanders having enter. 


ed into the League by Means of James de Arteville, were 


1339 
He pro- 
miſes to 
mak? the 
Duke of 
Juliers a 
Peer of 
England. 


grown apprehenſive they ſhould one Day be abandoned 


to the Vengeance of their Earl and the King of Franc, 
It was therefore neceſſary that Edward ſhould ſhow bim- 


ſelf to the Flemings, that he might hearten them by his Pre- 


ſence. With this View he took a Journy to Ghent and 


granted the principal Cities ſeveral Privileges, relating to 


their Trade with England. During this Interval, he pro- 


miſed the Marqueſs of Juliers to make him a Peer of Em- 


land, which he did afterwards, by creating him Earl of 


Cambridge x. His Power as Vicar of the Empire, enabled 
him to ere& the Earldom of Guelder, into a Dutchy, and to 


grant the City of Cologn divers Privileges, by which Means 


* At this Interview, two Thrones being erected in the open 


 Market-Place, one for the Emperor, the other for the King; the 


Emperor took his Place firſt, and King Edward fat down by him, 
There were Preſent 4 Great Dukes, 3 Archbiſhops, and 6 Biſhops, 


37 Earls, and according to the Heralds, 17000 Barons, Bannerets, 


Knights, and Squires. The Emperor having his Scepter in his 
Right-Hand, and the Globe in his Left, and a X»ight of Almain 


holding over his Head a naked Sword, his Imperial Majeſty did then 


and there declare the n Falſehood, and Villany of the King 
of France; and thereupon defied him, and pronounced that he 


and his Adherents bad forfeited the Protection and Favour of the 


Empire. And then he conſtituted King Edward Vicar-General of 


the Empire, granting unto him full and abſolute Power over all on 


this Side as far as Cologn; whereof he gave him his Imperial 
Charter in ſight of all that were preſent. Fof. Barnes Life of 


Edward III. 5 1 
On the 7th of May, 14 Ed. 3. and gave him a Grant of 200. 


a Vear payable out of the Iſſues of Cambridgeſhire, for the Support 
of that Dignity: But he never had any Summons to Parliament. 


He was Queen Philippa's Siſter's Son. He died without Male. 


Iſſue. 
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he ſtrengthened his Alliance with the Archbiſhop, Among 1339. 
all his Allies the Duke of Brabant gave him the moſt 
Trouble. That Prince being apprehenſive that the two 
Monarchs would accommodate Matters at his Expence, it 
being a common Caſe for great Princes to neglect the In- 
tereſts of the petty Ones who have ſerved them, was wil- 
| ling to ſecure himſelf before he ingaged in the League. 
The more diffident he was, the more Edward laboured to 
make ſure of his Aſſiſtance. Beſides the Money he fur- 
niſhed him on that Occaſion, he gave him Hopes of the 
Honour of having one Day for his Son-in-law the Duke 
of Coruwal, Heir apparent of the Crown of England. 
Moreover, to make him perfectly eaſy, he was pleaſed to 
give it under his Hand not to quit the Lou- Countries till 


the War was over. 
But all theſe Affairs, though of great Moment, were He bor- 
| not the ſole Cauſe of Edward's long Stay in Brabant. As ros Mo- 
| the Expence he was at, was exceſſive, he endeavoured dur- ”*) Jrom 


: Il bands. 
ing that time to borrow Money of all the Foreign Princes. Act Pub. 


He did not ſcruple to apply to Private Perſons and take up V. 101. 
ſuch Sums as they were willing to lend him, though never 
| fo ſmall, We even find in the Collection of Publick Acts, 
| that he pawned his Crown tothe Archbiſhop of Tiers [ for 

50,000 Florins |. 1 15 

During Edward's Stay at Antwerp, his Queen was Bi, of 
brought to Bed there of a Prince called Lionnel. Here prince Li- 
| likewiſe he received a Letter from the Pope, repreſenting onnel. 
to him in pretty ſtrong Terms the Danger he was expo- ace 2h 
ſiug himſelf to by his Alliance with Lewis of Bavaria, who p. 128. 
| ſtood excommunicated. At the fame Time, he upbraided 
him for undervaluing himſelf in receiving from the Pretend- 
| ed Emperor the Title of Vicar of the Empire, ſo much 
beneath him. But theſe Remonſtrances had little Effect 

upon his Mind. Though the Pope threatened to proceed 
| to extraordinary Cenſures againſt him, he choſe to run that 

Spin rather than interrupt the Execution of his De- 

Wo F 8 
All Things being ready to open the Campaign, which Edward 
tad been retarded till September, Edward put himſelf at 1 
5 88 the > 


4 


Philip ef- 

fers him 

Battle, 
ibid. 

He accepts 
17. | 


Philip re- 
tires. 

Mezerai. 
The Rea- 


ſens of it. 
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the Head of forty thouſand Men, and went and encamped 
between Marchienne and Doway. Then he marched towards 
le Cambreſis, and halted ſome time before the Walls of Cam. 
bray. Here he was informed that Philip was advancin 

with a formidable Army, with Deſign to give him Battle. 
As this War was vaſtly expenſive, and as it was his Intereſt 


to put an End to it at once, as ſoon as he had received this 


Intelligence he paſſed the Schelde, in order to meet his 
Enemy. A few Days after, the two Armies being en- 
camped pretty near one another, not far from Vironfoſſe, 
Philip ſent a Herald to offer him Battle, on Condition it 
ſhould be on a Plain where there was Room enough, 
Edward accepted his Challenge, and left it to him to ap- 
point the Time and Place. The 22d of Ottober was 
pitched upon for the Deciſion of this famous Battle. But 


whilſt both Sides were preparing with equal Ardour for 
Battle, Philip was diſcouraged by a Letter he received from 
Robert King of Naples. This Prince, who paſſed for 
a great Aſtrologer, foretold him he ſhould be worſted, 


where-ever he tought the Engliſh. At leaſt this is what 
ſeveral Hiſtorians affirm, adding, that upon the Credit of 
this Prediction Philip retired, not daring to hazard a Bat- 
tle. Others however maintain with more Likelihood, that 


this Letter would not have been able to bring him to that, 
if the Great-Men who attended him had not cooled his 


Ardour by more prudent Counſels. Tis faid they repre- | 


preſented to him, that in the Battle which was going to be 
fought, he hazarded no leſs than his Crown; whereas Edward 


ventured only the Lives of Soldiers, the greateſt Part of 


ſtrance, he was brought, though with great Reluctance, 
to give his Enemy this ſmall Advantage. As ſoon as Ed- 


whom were not his own; and that, upon this Remon- 


ward ſaw there was no Proſpect of bringing Philip to a 


Battle, he marched into Hainault. In this manner is the 
Matter related by Froiſſard, whom the French charge with 


being on all Occaſions too partial for the Engliſh. Nat 


gis a French Hiitorian gives a very different Account, by 


laying that Edward retired firſt, to avoid running the Risk 
of a Battle. This is not the only Inſtance of = like 
reer 


— — 9 
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Contradictions among the Hiſtorians: It ſeems however 
that on this Occaſion it is not likely that Edward, who 
had paſſed the Schelde in order to encounter Philip, ſhould 
retire for fear of fighting. Bur Philip's Reaſons for not 
hazarding a Battle are very ſtrong. The Honour of a 
King or General, conſiſts not in Fighting every Time an 
Opportunity offers, but in doing it only at a proper Sea- 
| ſon, and in not venturing the Lofs of a Kingdom without 
extreme Neceſſity. Be this as it will, the firſt Campaign 
ended without any Bloodſhed, except in Guienne, where 
the two Parties warred againſt one another. But as no- 
thing very remarkable happened there, I ſhall not ſtay ro 
( EE = ef 3 
It was not poſſible for Fdward to return to England fo „ 
ſoon as he defired, being detained in the Low-Comuntries takes rhe 
by a troubleſome Affair which had been managed by un- Ti e, 
derhand Practices. The King of France, who beheld with = Aa 
Regret the Advantages his Enemy reaped by his Alliance Act. Pub. 
with the Flemings, had found Means, by the Help of his IV. 158. 
Emiſſaries, to raiſe in the Cities of Flanders a Scruple for 
having taken up Arms againſt their Sovereign Lord. This 
Scruple, inflamed by the Eccleſiaſticbs, who for the moſt 
Part were in the Intereſts of France, had already made a 
deep Impreſſion on the Minds of the People. Perhaps it 
would have caufed in Flanders ſome Revolution prejudicial 
to England, had not James i Arteville found a ready Ex- 
pedient, by adviſing Edward to aſſume the Title of King 
of France. This Propoſal having been debated in the 
King's Council, it was approved ot as a proper Means to 
keep the Flemings in the League. And indeed Edward 
reaped from it the Advantage he was made to expect. Pur- 
ſuant to this Advice he ſtiled himſelf King of France, and 
quartered with his own Arms the Flower-de-luces of France. 


He added this Motto, DIEVU ET MON DROIT, X ii, Moti. 


. 


declaring thereby that he put his whole Confidence in God 
and the Juſtice of his Cauſe. This new Title was not 
much to be wondered at, ſince all his foregoing Proceed- 


* i. e. God 4 my Right. 


Vol. IV. K k inge 
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ings were clear Evidences enough of his Deſign. Some 
Time after, he refuſed Philip the Title of King, and for- 


bed all his Miniſters to give him any other but that of Earl 


He fub- 
liſhes a 
Declarati- 
en addreſ- 
| ſed to the 
French, 


IV. 154. 


and a Ma- 
nifelto 4a- 
"game - - 
Philip. 


of Valois, Beſides, he had conſtituted the Duke of Bra- 
bant his Lieutenant General in France, and by that, had 
ſufficiently ſhown he looked upon himſelf as the true 
King : But he had not. yet ventured to take the Name, 
As ſoon as he had broke the Ice, on the Score of the Flem- 
ings, he made no Scruple to ule the Title of King of France 


in all Peblich Als, and to mark this Year as the firſt of 


his new Reign. At the ſame Time he publiſhed a Dech- 
ration, notify ing to the French, that the Kingdom of 
France being devolved to him by the Death of Charles 
the Fair, according. to God's Will, which he would not 


COON. oppoſe, he was relolved to aſſume the Government of it. 
ct. Pub. 


He promiſed his new Subjects all that was uſually pro- 
miſed on the like Occaſions, and offered his Protection to 
ſuch as, aſter the Example of the Flemings, would own 
him for their Savereign. The lame Day he publiſhed a 
Manifefto, containing a particular Account of the Injuries 
he pretended to have received from Philip de Yalois, and 
the Offers of Peace he himſelf had made, that they might 


unite their Forces againſt the Iafidels. 3 5 


He gies in- 
to England 


Calls a 
Farlia- 
Mert. 


* 


Though Edward had entered into Engagements with 
the Duke of Brabant, whereby he was obliged to ſtay in the 
Lo- Countries till the War fhould be over, it was not pof- 
fble for him to ſtand to his Word. His A ffairs neceſſa- 
rily called him into Exgland. But to ſatisfy the Duke, he 
left him in Hoſtage four Exgliſb Lords of the higheſt 
Rank, beſides his Queen and the new- born Prince, who 


continued at Antwerp ſor Pledges of his Return. After | 


this Affair was thus ſettled, he paſſed over into Exgland, 


Where he arrived in February, Preſently after he ſummon- 


ed a Parliament, which, upon granting him a conſiderable 
Subſidy, obtained from him the Confirmation of Magn 
Charta. Before they broke up, the Lords and Common 
preſented an Addreſi, praying that the Title of King of 
France, which he uſed in Pablick Ads, might have no In- 
Quenge on the Affairs relating to England. This Requelt 

— * * 


their King was become the Greater for it. But Pope Be- The Pope 


Hie had increaſed his Fleet to three Hundred Sail of Ships and. 
fit for War, and his Army was much more numerous than 


Sail, waited for him in the way to Sluys. His eager De- 


. Way through the Enemy, notwithſtanding their Superi- 
ority. He met them on the Coaſt of Flanders as he had 


yet ſcen in thoſe Seas, and the firſt wherein the King of 
England commanded in Perſon. The Ships for the moſt Award 


. ſtirring, juſt as if they had been at Land, from eight a Victor) ar 


Foreſight, that one would have thought he had command- 
ed ar Sea all his Life. The Preſence and Reſolution of 
the King, who appeared where-ever was the greateſt Dan- 
ger, encouraged his Men to fuch a Degree that they 
fought with an aſtoniſhing Bravery. The French behaved 
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was too reaſonable not to be immediately granted. Al- 1340. 1 
though he had not yet one Foot of Land in France, this 1 
new Title was not difpleating to the Exgliſh, who fancied 


nedi was not pleaſed with it at all. He uſed his utmoſt reg 
Endeavours to perlwade the King to quit the Title, af- quiz rhe 
firming he had no manner of Right by Reaſon of the Sa- Title of 


lich Lau, concerning which Philip had taken Care to in— 5 f 


im "Fo rance. 11 
ſtruct him to his Advantage. But his Exhortations were aq pub \M 
to no Purpoſe. | ELIE ab | r 


Although the firſt Campaign had produced no conſi- Gef Pres "th 
derable Event, Edward's Preparations were a plain Indi- paratio 
cation that he expected greater Matters from the ſecond, i Eng- 


the former. Every Thing being ready about Midſummer, 
he embarked in order for Flanders, though he had Intelli- a 
gence that the French Fleet, conſiſting of four Hundred 


fire of acquiring Fame, cauſing him to receive the News | 
with more Joy than Surprize, he reſolved to fight his ; 


expected, and wichout Heſitation began the Engagement. 
This was the greateſt and moſt memorable that had been 


Part grappling one another, both Sides fought without gains 4 


Clock in the Morning till ſeven at Night. If Edward's Vs pub 
Valour filled the Soldiers with Admiration, his Conduct v 1955 ; 
raiſed no leſs Wonder in the Mariners, who were amazed 

to ſee him give ſuch proper Orders, and with ſo great 


= 
ay 


on their Part with a great deal of Courage, but after hav- 
Vor. IV. = = = ' 
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Act. Pub. 
V. 197. 
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ing for ſeveral Hours bore the Onſets of the Engliſh, they 
{aw themſelves at laſt conſtrained to leap into the Sea to 
avoid the Sword of their Enemies. Of the whole French 
Fleet but thirty Ships eſcaped, the Reſt being either taken 


or ſunk, So that Fdward's Victory could not be more 


Compleat. The Englifh affirm that the French loſt thirty 
Thouſand Men. It was a good while before Philip knew 
any Thing of this terrible Blow, not a Soul durſt carry 
him the News, till his Baffoon, by an unlucky Jeſt, gave 
him Room to gueſs the Matter. 8 


Edward's good Succeſs in this Engagement, afforded 
bim an Opportunity of landing his Troops peaceably in 


Flanders, where he drew together the fineſt Army any 
King of England had ever commanded. It conſiſted of one 


Hundred and fifty Thouſand Men, Engliſh, Germans, 


Flemings, or Gafeons, With theſe numerous Forces he 


went and laid Siege to Tournay, after he had detached fifty 


Thouſand Men, under the Conduct of Robert d' Artois, 


who went and poſted himſelf near St. Omer to favour the 


Defeat of 
the Flem- 


ings. 


Siege. Theſe laſt Troops were chiefly made up of the 


Militia of Flanders, who knowing nothing of Military 
Diſcipline, went one Day in a diſorderly manner, to the 


Number of eighteen Thouſand, to attack the Suburbs of 


St. Omer with Deſign to plunder. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had thrown himſelf into that Place, not be- 
ing able to bear this Bravado, ſallied out upon them, and 


| flew above three Thouſand. This would have been no- 
thing, had it not been attended with a fatal Effect. The 


ſame Night, the Flemiſh Troops ſeized with a panick Fear, 


guitted their Camp in great Diforder, and ſhameſully re- 


tired, ſome to their own Homes, and others into Edward's 
Camp. Some have aſſured us that there was on this Oc- 
caſion a Battle, wherein Robert d' Artois was entirely rout- 
ed by the Duke of Burgundy. But Froiſard, a Cotempo- 
rary Writer, who relates this Event in the manner above- 


mentioned, ſeems to me more worthy of Credit than thofe 


Philip ag- 
proaches 


Taurnay, 


that have wrote ſince, „ 
In the mean; Tune Philip, at the Head of an Army 
much ſtronger than Edward's, was advancing to the Relief 


of 
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of Tournay. He was accompanied by the Kings of Na- 1349. 
varre and Bohemia, and attended by all the Nobility of 
his Kingdom. His Deſign was not however to engage but 
| only to harraſs the Beſiegers, in order to oblige them to 

raiſe the Siege. Edward having quickly perceived Philip's 
Intent, was very lenſible how difficult it would be tor 

him to take the Town whillt the French Army ſhould be 
ſo near him. Accordingly, to oblige his Enemy to alter Edward. 
his Purpoſe, he ſent a Herald with a Letter, challenging <#allenges 
him to ſingle Combat, or offering to decide their Quarrel %%. 
| by a Hundred againſt a Hundred, or elſe by a Battle be- 

| tween the two Armies. The Letter was directed, To 
E Philip de YValois, without any other Title. Philip anſwered yi, An- 
him, that he had ſeen a Letter addreſſed to one Philip de ſwer. 
| Valois, and as it was not for him, he returned no Aniwer _ 
| to the Contents; that nevertheleſs he took this Occaſion 4. Pub. 
| to let him know, that with God's Help he hoped to 10 98. 
drive him in a ſhort Time out of his Territories. Bt. 
It was a hard Matter to make any great Progreſs in the Edward 
Siege of Tournay, by Reaſon of the French Army, which in great 
never ceaſed Night and Day to harraſs the Beſiegers. Ed- P*rplexity - 
ward was three Months before the Town without being 
much the nearer : Nevertheleſs he could not bear the 
| Thoughts of raiſing the Siege, though he had little Prof- 
pect of ſucceeding. He was in great Perplexity 3 but 
was freed from it by Joanna de Valois his Mother-in-law, 
Siſter of the King of France and Widow of the late Earl 
of Hainault. This Princeſs, who had retired to the Ab- 
bey of Fontenelle after the Death of her Husband, came 
| from her Retreat on this Occaſion, in Order to try to 
accommodate Matters between the two Monarchs, of 
whom one was her Brother, and the other her Son-in- 
aw. She managed Matters ſo well, that at lenghth ſhe 5,,..,,. 
got them to conſent to a Truce, which was to laſt from +weer the 
the 2oth of September to the 25th of June the next Year. ] Kings. 
It was afterwards prolonged for two Years by the Pope's 
Mediation. As ik as the Truce was ſigned, Edward Edward 
ſet out for England with his Queen, who had ſojourned in. 
| three Years in the Low-Comntrics, She had been . OE 
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there of two Princes, namely, Lionnel at Antwerp], and 


John at Ghent, known afterwards oy the Name of the Duke | 


of Lancaſter. 


Tt was a great tine to Edward to ſee himſelf 
obliged by the Neceſſity of his Affairs to make a Truce 
againſt his Inclination, and which effectually broke all hö 


Meaſures. Three very urgent Reaſons compelled him to 


take this Step, which ſeemed fo little conformable to his 
vaſt Deſigns. Firſt, the Defection of' the Emperor and 


Duke of Se who had both receeded from the League. 


Secondly, the exceſſive Charge he muſt needs have been 
at in maintaining ſo numerous an Army, for which the 


Money that came from England, in leſs Sums then he ex- | | 


- pected, could not ſuffice. Laſtly, it was only a Truce, 


not only ſufficient to induce him to ſign the Truce, but. 


which might in ſome Meaſure ſave him the Shame of quit- 
ting the Siege he had taken in Hand. Theſe Reaſons were 


O 


alſo they indiſpenſably ingaged him to procure ſome Re- 


ſpite, thit he might be able to remedy the Inconvenien- 
cies happened by the Pickleneſs of his Allies, and the Ex- 


hauſting of his Treaſure. As for the Duke of Brabant, 
3 decoyed him ſome Time with the Hopes of the Marri- 


age before · mentioned. He even demanded the Pope's 


Diſpenſation for it. But this Affair, whether obſtructed 


by the King himſelf, or by the Court of Rome, came to 


nothing. Whereupon the Duke of Brabant finding him- 


The Em- 


peror re- 


Does his 


Grant of 
Vicar Ge- 
neral. 


felf fooled, withdrew his Troops Without breaking hows 


ever openly with the King. As to the Emperor, the Al- 
ſiſtance Edward had received from him, was fo inconſi- 


derable, that his Falling off would have been no great Loſs. 
But by making a private Peace with Frauce, on Pretence 


that Edward had concluded a Truce with Philip, he had 
at the ſame Time, revoked the Patent by which he had ap- 


pointed Edward Vicar General of the Empire, This un- 
Expected Accident, which cauſed ſome of the German 
Princes to fall off, obliged Edward to take other Meaſures. 


But Edward's main Buſineſs was to conſider how to 


pay his Debts, which were grown very conſiderable. 
Moreover there was 3 ns of finding Means to con. 


tinue 


nook ., 11.6 DN AND m. 


tinue the War when the Truce ſhould be expired, with- 1349. 77 
out running the hazard of falling again into the like In- if 
conveniencies. When he left England he had ſettled his 1 
Affairs in ſuch a Manner, that he did not queſtion in the 
| laſt but to receive punctually the Money he had occaſi- 
| on for to pay his numerous Army. But he was no ſooner 
ingaged in the Siege of Tourna), but contrary to his Ex- 
pectation he was in Want of Money, and by that Means 
{ound himſelf in great Straits. Upon his Arrival at Lon- Varrel 
don, he openly complained of the Archbiſhop of Canter- e 
bury, whom he had made his Prime Miniſter in his Ab- 2 . 
| ſence. He accuſed him of having maliciouſly obſtructed 4;hep of 
| the levying of the Subſid) granted by the Parliament, Canter- 
though it was by his Advice and by his Inſtances that he bur). 
had engaged in the Undertaking. Moreover he com- 
plained, that having begun the Siege of Tournay upon the 
Aſſurances which the Archbiſhop had given him that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting, he ſaw himſelf leſt in the Lurch 
when he ſtood moſt in need of Aſſiſtance. That the 
" Archbiſhop had not only broke his Word, but had like- 
wiſe oppoſed all the Expedients which had been offered to 
raiſe Money. In a Word, that he was the ſole Cauſe of 
| the Length and ill Succeſs of the Siege of Tournay. The 
Archbiſhop ſeeing himſelf thus expoſed to the King's Re- 
ſentment, who not content with threatening him, had re- 
ſolved to puſh him Home, attempted in his Turn to 
vex him. He complained of an extraordinary Levy of 
Money made fince the King's Return, contrary to the 
Liberties of Magua Charta, and threatened the Collectors 
employed by the King with Excommunication. His Aim 
\ was to ratie a Commotion among the People, In all Like» 
3 hood he would have carried his Revenge farther, if he 
g had not perceived that the Parliament diſapproved of his 
Proceedings. As he was afraid of being abandoned, he 7% Ab. 
= choſe, though ſomewhat of the lateſt, to caſt himſelf up- l iſhop ſub- 


134T, 


q on the King's Mercy. Edward very willingly received mits. 
o bis Submiſſions, for fear of engaging in a Quarrel which 

e. could hor but be prejudicial to him, by Reaſon of the ſre- 
quent Need he ſtood in of the Clergy's A ſſiſtance. 
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1341. 
Benedict 
XII Parti- 
al to 
France. 
He puts 
Flanders 


under an 


Interdict. 
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Some have imagined that the Archbiſhop had ſuffpred 
himſelf to be gained by the Pope, who was not pa 
with the War, and who was very much biaſſed in Favour 
of France, There appeared quickly after a ſenfible Proof 
of the Pope's Partiality in his putting all Flanders under WE 
an Iaterdict, becauſe the Flemings had ſided againſt the King 
of France their Sovereign Lord The Flemiſh Clergy ob 
ſerved the Interdict ſo ſtrictly, that People were obliged to 
end into England for leſs ſcrupulous Prieſts to celebrate 


Divine Service The Flemings received theſe Eccleſſaſtich 


without any Difficulty, and pretended to evade the Pope's 
Cenſures, by affirming they were built upon a wrong 


Foundation, ſeeing Edward was the real King of France, 


and Philip an Ulurper. 


Negotiati- 
on for a 


gween the 
two Kings. 
Act. Pub. 
V. 160 


The War Edward had undertaken againſt France, had 


ſucceeded fo ill, that all the Expence he had been at had 
not acquired him one Foot of Land in the Kingdom he hd 
taken upan him to conquer. After ſo great, though 


fruitleſs Endeavours, there wes no Appearance of his ever 
being able ro exert the like. Conſequently it was probable 
he would drop his Deſigg. Beſides, the Truce affording 
his Enemy Leiſure to prepare himſelf, he could have no 


Prolpect of ſurprizing him. But after all it. is hard to 
judge, whether the Negotiations ſet on Foot for a Peace 


during the Truce were ſincere on his Part, or whether he 


intended only to amuſe his Enemy. Be this as it wil, 


if he really deſigned to make Peace, he did not keep long 


in that Mind. The Advantages he had a Glimpſe of 


the Suc don 
Account of that Caſe ; for the better Underſtandir 


from the Poſtyre of Affairs in the Dutchy of-Breraign ſoon 
made him reſolve to lay hold of fo favourable a Junture. \ 


The Share England had in the Quarrel which aroſe about : 


- 


ceſſion of that Dukedom, obliges me to give _ 
0 


what ſhall be related hereaſter. 
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1341, 
ARTHUR II. Duke of Bretaigh. 
1. Wife 2. Wife. 
Joan II. Guy PETER | Joun _ 
D. of Bret, FE. of d. without E. of Monfor?. 


d. 1341. Pentebria Iflue. 
Joanna | 
CHARLES de Blots. 


Arthur II. Duke of Bretaign, had left three Sons by his — 
firſt Wife; namely, John II, who ſucceeded him, Gay Argentre 
Earl of Pentebria, and Peter. By a ſecond Wife he had Hif. de 
left a fourth Son called John, who was Earl of Monfort by Bret. 
Right of his Mother. Fohn II and Peter had no Iſſue. 
Guy, who died in 1330, left a Daughter named Joanna, 

who was given by her Uncle John in Marriage to Charles 

de Chatillon Brother of Lewis Earl of Blois. He was ge- 

nerally called Charles de Blois. Fohn II dying in 134t 

there remained two of the Family, John Earl of Monfort, 
and Joanna his Niece, Wife of Charles de Blois. They Diſpute 
| both hid Chim to the Dukedom. Joanna by Right of gente. 

_ Repreſentation, as Daughter of Guy eldeſt Brother of John 1 
| de Monfort, and this laſt as Brother of the late Duke, and a»4 
| conſequently one Degree nearer than his Niece, He plead- Charles de 
| ed likewiſe the Advantage of his Sex; a Reaſon of little Blois. 
Weight, ſince Bretaign owned not the Authority of the 

Salick-Law. But Charles had a great Advantage over 
his Competitor. Which was, his being Nephew to Philip 
de Valois who was to decide the Affair. On the other 
Hand, the Earl of Monfort had ſo well hid his Meaſures 
that immediately afrer the Death of the Duke his Bro- 
ther, he had got Poſſeſſion of Bretaign, and cauſed the 
preateſt Part of his Subjects to ſwear Fealty to him. He 
was even gone to England, where he had privately done 
Homage to Edward, acknowledging him for King of 
France, and had made an Alliance with him. This Pro- 
ceeding, of which Philip was informed, quite loſt him the ; 
. EI. Favqur 
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1341. Favour of that Monarch, who had no great Kindneſs for 
1 are him before. However Philip, willing to obſerve the cuſto- 
oth cited © 1 . 
before the mary Formalities, ordered the two Claimants to be ſummon- 
Peers, ed before the Court of Peers, to defend their Rights and 
receive Judgement. Monfort was ſo unwiſe as to come to 
Paris, imagining that what he had done in England was 
ſtill a Secret. But at the firſt Audience he found what he 
was to expect from the King, who told him roundly, that 
he had no Pretenſions to Bretaign, and reproached him for 
having done Homage to the King of England. Monfort 
confeſſed he had been in England to ſee his Friends; but 
denied that he had done Homage. But Philip knowing 
more of the Matter than he imagined, forbad him to ſtir 
from Paris, and appointed a Day for the Tryal of the 
Cauſe, It was no hard Matter for Monfort to ſee what 


Monfort Danger both his Suit and Perſon were in. So that con- 


_ ing to a Reſolution on a Sudden, he made his Eſcape from 
ra tu 


frompatis. Paris in a Merchant's Habit, and repaired to Bretaign, 
Bretaign This did not hinder but that in his Abſence the Affair was 
adfudged decided in Favour of Charles de Blois, who was declared 
10 Charles Duke of Bretaign, and forthwith admitted to Homage. It 
de Blois. is affirmed that in this Judgement the Peers obſerved not 
all the Forms requiſite in Cauſes of this Natute, and that 
their Proceedings were not altogether regular. As to the 
Main of the Affair, though this Deciſion was directly 
contrary to that which had been given in the Caſe of the 
Farl of Artois, they pretended that the Diverſity of the 
Cuſtoms of the two Countries was the Reaſon of it, in 
Bretaign Repreſentation taking Place, but not in Artois. 
phillip con- Be that as it will, Philip being highly provoked with the 
fiſcares the Earl of Monfort on the Score of the Homage he had done 
Eurldim the King'of England, confiſcated his Eſtate of Monfort; 
„% Mon- hut to make up his Lois, Edward gave him in England 
fort. {he Earldom of Richmond. Shortly after John, eldeſt Son 


The Earl of Philip de Valois, being ordered to put the Decree given 
:f Mon- in Favour of Charles de Blois in Execution, entered Bre- 
fort talen taign at the Head of a powerful Army, and AMAonfort (hut 
Priſoner. himſelf up in Nantes, where he was immediately beſieged. 
Quickly after the City being taken, and Monfort made 
5 5 TT Priſoner, 
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Priſoner, he was conducted to Paris, and committed to 134r. 
the great Tower of the Louvre. 55 
This Event would doubtleſs have put an End to the 2% Ye 
Quarrel between the two Rivals; but Afargaret of Flan- bis Afar . 
ders, Wife of John de Monfort took upon her to ſupport 
her Husband's Intereſts, in ſpite of the ill Situation his 
Affairs were in. She came to London with her Son, a / „ 
Child of four Years old, and renewed the Alliance the Earl eus the 
her Husband had made with Edward. By this new Trea- Treaty 
ty, ſhe poſitively engaged to put into the Hands of the „. : Ed- 
_ Engliſh all the Places ſhe had ſtill in her Power; and for © 
the better ſecuring the Aſſiſtance of England, the conclud- 
ed a Marriage betwcen her Son, and one of Edward's 
Daughters, and left the young Prince at the Engliſh Court 
co be brought up, or rather to be for Hoſtage, This 1305. 
Treaty procuring Edward an Entrance into Bretaign, and Edward 
conſequently the Means to attack Philip from that Quarter, ſends Ro- 
he forthwith diſpatched Robert 4 Artois thither. Robert bert de 


Artois in- 


quickly became Maſter of Vannes, and then ordered Ren- „ Bre. 
nes to be beſieged. Whilſt his Troops were employed in taign, 
the Siege, the Heads of the other Party knowing he ſtaid 
at Vannes with a Handful of Men, inveſted the Town, and 
carried it by Storm. Robert being mortally wounded, had ere he i. 
much ado to get to Hennebond where he died of his killed. 
Wounds. Edward received the News of his Death with 
Grief, He ſwore to revenge it, and kept his Oath but 
too punctually. Robert d' Artois's Expedition into Bre- 
taigu, gave Philip a Handle to complain that Edward had , 
broke the Truce, and to be even with him, he cauſed 
Hoſtilities to be renewed in Guienne. Thus the two Mo- 
narchs prepared again for War, by mutually accuſing one 
another of violating'the Truce. „ = 
The Farl of Northampton, who had taken the Com- Eꝗqward. 
mand of the Engliſh Troops in Bretaign, after the Death goes in per- 
of Robert d' Artois, was not in a Condition to make any ſo» to Bre- 
great Progreſs with ſo ſmall an Army. In the mean Time isn, and 
it was of great Moment to Edward to become Maſter of 2 
that Dutchy, For which Reaſon he reſolved to go thi- Towns: 


Vor, IV, © L12 cauſed 


ther in Perſon with more Forces. Upon his Arrival he 
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1342. Cauſed Siege to be laid at once to Nantes, Rennes, Vannes, 
and Guingamp. Philip well knowing how prejudicial to 
him the Settlement of the Engliſh in Bretaigs might be, 
reſolved to drive them from thence at any Rate. To that 
End he raiſed an Army of fifty Thouſand Men, under 
the Command of the Duke of Normandy his eldeſt Son, 

The Duke © The young Prince having marched with the utmoſt Ex. 
of Nor- pedition, had the good Luck to enter Bretaign before any 


mandy of the Places beſieged were taken. His Approach obliged 


3 __ the King of England to raiſe all his Sieges, that he might 


raiſe the draw his Troops together, which notwithſtanding were 
Siege. {till inferiour to the French. The two Armies remained the 
beſt Part of the Winter encamped near to nne another, 


but ſo well intrenched, that neither Side ſhowed any In- 
clination to ingage. The Duke of Wag, was unwil- 


ling to run any Hazard, becauſe having done what he 


wanted, he was in Hopes of ſtarving his Enemies, Ed- 
ward cared as little to venture a Battle againſt an Army 
much ſtronger then his own, unleſs he ſhould be forced to 


it. Whilſt theſe two Princes lay thus encamped, two Le- 
5 8 gates from Clement VI the new Pope, had Time to 


uo Tears come to them, and negotiate between the two Crowns a 
Truce for two Years, wherein all the Allies on both Sides 

were included. They made the two Kings likewiſe pro- 
miſe to ſend Ambaſſadors to Avignon to treat of a Peace bj 


the Pope's Mediation. 3 ; 
| 2 Whilſt Edward had been taken up in his Wars with 
Scotland. 


Scotland, King David's Adherents had gained great Ad- 
vVoantages over Baliol who commanded the Engliſh Army, 
+ > wa but who had not Forces enough to ſtop their Progrels, 
" 0 3 

Scots, 


fieges and 
1 "aa in dy commanded by Dowglaſs had received a fatal Blow, Ra- 


7339 bert continued to keep his Ground all along. He even 


ſaw 


France, the Scots had laid hold of the Opportunity to try 
to recover their Liberty. Ever ſince Edward had quitted 


| Robert Stuart, Regent of Scotland for King David, mains 
Face 1339. tained by his Valour and Conduct the Intereſts of the 

Robert young exiled Prince. He was bravely ſeconded by William © 
Stuart be. Nogglaſs and ſome other Lords who till retained an invi- 
olable Fidelity for their lawful Sovereign. Though a Bo- 
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aw himſelf ſhortly after in a Condition to beſiege Perth, 
or St. Johnſton, which was the ſtrongeſt Place the Exgii 
had in Scotland. The Siege laſted three Months, by Rea- 
ſon of the great want of Ammunition the Beſiegers were 
jn. But a ſeaſonable Relief from France enabled him at 
1 length to take the Place. This Loſs obliged Baliol to 
quit the Center of the Kingdom, and retire to the Borders, 
where he ſheltered himſelt by Means of the Places he had 
| reſigned to the Engliſo. The Truce concluded before 
| Tournay, wherein Scotland was included, conſtrained Siz- 
art to lay down his Arms for ſome Time. But no ſooner an Ster- 
* was the Truce broken by the Affairs of Bretaigu, but the ling #n 
> Scots came together and beſieged Sterling, of which they . 
became Maſters, after numberleſs Aſſaults which gave the 
| Beſieged not a Moment's Reſpite. 5 3 
This Progreſs having made Edward ſenſible that he was Edward 
miſtaken in imagining that Kingdom was diſabled from marches 
giving him any more Trouble, he reſolved to invade it gr” 1 
once more by Sea and Land. To that Purpoſe he repaired ;, 1341. 
| to the Frontiers, where he waited for his Fleet which was 
to join him at Newcaſtle, But a violent Storm, which His Fleer 
laſted ſeveral Days, rendered his Ships unfit for Service /#ffrs 5y 
| during the reſt of that Year. This unlucky Accident © m. 
| hindered him from entering Scotland, being deſtitute of . 
| Proviſions and Ammunition, which his Fleet was bring- 
| ing to him. He could not expect to find any in the E- 
| nemies Country, becauſe the Scots themſelves had laid waſte 
every Thing on purpoſe to deprive his Army of the Means 
of ſubſiſting. However, their Ignorance of the State he 
Vas in, brought him off at this Time. As they ſaw them 
| ſelves no Match for that Prince, who threatened their 
Country with utter Deſtruction, they choſe to ſue in a 
very humble manner for a Truce which they thought 
| themſelves very happy in obtaining. Edward took Care He grant: 
not to deny them: But however, taking the Advantage rhe Scots 
| of their Terrour, he would not grant it but upon this © Trace. 
Condition: That they ſhould own him for Sovereign of 
Scotland, and renounce their Allegiance to King David, 
in Cale that Prince came not in Perſon into that 8 
; | | | Ore 
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1342. before May next enſuing, with an Army ſtrong enough 
to give Battle. This Condition put the King of France 
under the Neceſhty of aſſiſting his Ally better than he had 
hitherto done, leaſt he ſhould be deprived of the Benefit 


which he reaped from the frequent Diverſions of the Scors, Þ 


Davidre- With this View, he furniſhed King David with Men and 
turnt into Money, and ſent him into Scotland where he levied a ver 
Scotland, conſicerable Army, conſiſting as tis ſaid, of ſixty Thou- 
ſand Men, Scots, French, Danes, and Norwegians. With 

theſe Troops he marched towards the Frontiers of Ex,. 

land, and penetrated as far as Durham which he beſieged. 

_ rakes Dur- In a few Days, he took the Town and put all the Inhz- 
ham, ns bitants to the Sword. He would have puſhed Matters fur. 
ele; ther, but upon Advice that Edward was haſtening to pive 
him Battle, he reſolved to retire, his Generals having re- 
preſented to him that he could not ſtay any longer in 

England without expoſing himſelf to the Hazard of a Bat- 

tle which might endanger again the Loſs of his Kingdom, 
is reulſed Whilſt he was upon the March back to Scotland, the Gar- 
at Werk. riſon of Werk-Caſtle belonging to the Counteſs of Sali 
bury having fallen upon ſome of his Troops which had 

ſtayed behind, he was ſo incenſed at it, that he reſolved 

to take the Caſtle. He ſtormed it ſeveral Times; but was 
bravely repulſed by the Counteſſes People, who was her 

ſelf on the Spot. This Reſiſtance and the News of Ed. 
 ward's Approach, made him give over his Attempt. He 

: went off in the very Nick of Time, ſeeing Edward came 
Edward that very Dey to the Caſtle. He paid a Viſit to the Coun- 
viſits the tels of Salizbary, which has given Occaſion to ſome Hil- 
2 4 torians to affirm that he fell deſperately in Love with her. 
bac It would be an eaſy Matter to confute what they have ad- 
Vvoanced without Grounds : But as his Love, whether true 
or falſe, was attended with no remarkable Event, it wil 
be needleſs to fay any Thing of it. Next Day Eduard 
cContinued his March in quelt of the Enemy; but being 
informed that the Scots were retired to Gedeor's Foreſt, he 
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continue That he was engaged in with France, he ſent Da- 13432. 
vid an Offer of a two Year's Truce, which was accepted He con- 
with Philip's Conſent. This Truce procured the King of . 
Scotland an Opportunity to fix himſelf more firmly in o Near 
bis Throne, and gave the King of England Leiſure to with Da- 
dink of bis other Affairs. = vid. 
Edward's Thoughts had for many Years been ſo wholly 1243. 
| engrolſed by Military Matters, that he had not been able Edward 
| to find Time to redreſs ſeveral Grievances which the Peo- monk 
ple complained of, and which very well deſerved a parti- 1 
| cular Attention. As ſoon as the Truce with France and 
| Scotland had afforded him ſome Reſpite, he called a Par- 
| lament to conſult about the Means of ſecuring the Wel- 
fare and Tranquillity of the Nation. During this Seſſions 
| which laſted good Part of the Winter, the Parliament made 
tit their chief Buſineſs to enact divers Regulations which 
| were very beneficial to the People, and to which they met 
with no Oppoſition from the King. On the contrary, 
Edward confirmed in a very ſolemn Manner all the Liber- 
ties contained in the Magna Charta, thereby making ap- 
pear, that he had no leſs at Heart the Good of his People, 
than his own or that of his Succeſſours. Among the ſe. 
veral Acts which were paſled in this Parliament, one of 
the moſt important was the Statute of Proviſors, that is, $+4tute of 
an Act againſt thoſe who nog Proviſions from the Court Proviſors. 
of Rome for Benefices. The former Popes had made a ve- 
ry ill Uſe of the Power they had aſſumed, to diſpoſe of 
the Benefices of the Kingdom. Oftentimes, without ſo 
much as ſtaying till they became vacant, they conferred 
them on Perſons who were to take Poſleſſion upon the 
Death of the preſent Incumbents, the which raiſed loud 
Complaints from the Patrons of ſuch Livings. Clement VI 
having carried this Matter farther then any of his Prede- 
ceſſors, the Parliament had been forced to complain of it 
to him, but to no manner of Purpoſe. Inſtead of reform- 
Ing this Abuſe, which was ſo much the mort intolerable 
as all the Benefices were beſtowed upon Foreigners, the 
n: Pope had exhorted the King in a Letter, to withdraw the 
Complaints made againſt the Proviſions, which in his O- 
EE TIC Fre e pinion, 


Prince of 
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pinion, were an undeniab'e Prerogative of the Hoh See, 
This Letter having diſcovered that it was in vain to ex- 
pect any Redreſs from the Pope, the Parliament reſolved 
to provide againſt this Evil by their own Authority. To 
that End, the Statute before - mentioned was paſſed, where. 
by it was Death * for any Perſon to bring for the future 
the like Proviſions into the Kingdom. Though this $:4. 
tute nettled the Pope to the laſt Degree, he thought fit to 
make no Noiſe about it, being informed that the King 
and Parliament had reſolved to ſtand by what they had 
done, and to contemn his Cenſures in Caſe he ſhould have 
Recourſe to them. However, not to let his pretended 
Right entirely drop, he choſe to make as if he never mind. 
ed the Statute. But although he granted afterwards from 
Time to Time, ſeveral Proviſions, it was with ſo much 
_ Caution that the Abuſe of them was conſiderably leſſen- 
ed during this whole Reign. On the other Hand, the 
King, who had no Mind to break entirely with the Court 
of Rome, was content with leaving the Statute in Force, 
without vigorouſly putting it in Execution. But in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, in the Reigns of Edward's Succeſſours, the 
Popes being returned to their former Courſes, there was 
à Neceſſity frequently to renew this Statute, which was 
called rhe Statute of Præmunire, and wherein beſides the 


Prohibition of Proviſions, ſeveral other Caſes are included 


relating to the Conteſts England had with the Popes *. 
In this Parliament the King created Edward his eldeſt 
Son Prince of Wales, and inveſted him with that Principa- 
lity, by an open Crown on his Head, and a Gold Ring on 
his Finger. The Prince was then thirteen Years old, and 
gave great Hopes of what he would one Day prove. 


nn 


The Af makes it not Death, but in Caſe any Perſon was con- 
victed he was to abide in Priſon till he had made Fine and Ran- 
ſem to the King at his Will, and Satisfaction to the Party that 
ſhould feel himſelf aggrieved, and likewiſe find ſufficient Surety 
not to do the like in Time to come. 25 Ed. 3. 9, 
155 See the Notes in the State of the Church at the End of this 
Olume. | | 
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Whilſt Fdw.4r ſcemed wholly taken up with domeſtich E. 743; 
he neglected not Foreign Affairs. His Mind was continually 22 4 
on the Rack to find Means to renew the War with France por Mar 
the Moment the Truce was expired. He appeared how- with | 
ever inclinable to Peace, and kept on at the Court of France. 
E Rowe Negort'ations, which daily met with freſh Obſtacles. 
But whether his View was only to amuſe his Enemy b 
theſe Negotiations, or whether he expected no Good from 
them, he omitted nothing to prepare for War. He had 
ſo bad an Opinion of the Alliances which he had made . 
with the Princes of Germany and the Lo- Countries, who AR. Pub. 
had made him ſpend ſuch immenſe Sums to no Purpole, V. 459. 
that he reſolved to go another way to work. To that 
End he diſpatched into the Low- Countries and Germany 
Agents, with Power to treat with all Sorts of Perſons that 
ſhould be willing to furniſh him with Men or Money. 
Beſides, that all theſe Succours, when drawn together, 
would produce the fame Effect with much lefs Expence, 
he was in Hopes he ſhould be able to diſpoſe of his Troops 
more at his Pleaſure than he had done thoſe of the Princes. 
| Moreover his Aim was to render more difficult the ſecret 
Practices of Philip, whereby he was perpetually endeavour- 
ing to corrupt his Allies. The better to ſucceed in his 
Deſign, and to draw into his Kingdom Multitudes of fo- 
reign Lords, with whom he might in Perſon negotiate, he 
bethought himſelf of an Expedient which could nor fail 
| of Succeſs, becauſe it was entirely conformable to the Taſte 
of that Age. He ordered Tournaments to be publiſhed, The Wind- 
| and gave an honourable Reception to all Perſons of Di- {or Tour- 
| I ftindion who had a Mind to be preſent at them, careſſing ments. 
- them in ſuch a manner that they could never be weary of 
{ admiring his Politeneſs, Magnificence, and Liberslity. To rz.Roand 
a render theſe Entertainm ents the more ſolemn, and to free Table. 
= himſelf at the ſame Time from the Ceremonies which the 
Difference of Rank and Condition would have obliged him 
to, he cauſed a circular Hall of Boards to be run up at Winds 
| for, two Hundred Foot in Diameter. There it was that Deſign of 


iy he feaſted all the Xzights at one Table, which was called the the Tour- 
Kound Table, in Memory of the famous Arthur, who as Damen: 
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it is afirmed, inſtituted an Order of Knights of the Round 
Table. Next Year he cauſed a more fold Building to be 
erected, that he might continue yearly the ſame Diverſi- 
ons. During that Time, he treated ſeverally with theſe 
Lords about the Succours which each could furniſh him 
with, in Proportion to his Forces. The Collection of Pub. 
lick Acts is full of Treaties with private Perſons, which 
he managed either by himſelf or by his Agents. Philip 
could not ſee without Jealouſy, Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Flemings, and Frenchmen themſelves, flock in Croucg 


Philip ab- to England to aſſiſt at the Tournaments, He very much 


queſtioned whether there was not ſome hidden Deſign in 
theſe Entertainments; and therefore in Order to break Ed. 
 ward's Meaſures, he cauſed the like to be publiſhed in his 
Dominions. This Way of oppoſing his Enemy had nothing 
in it but what was juſt and honourable 3 but ſoon after, 
he made uſe of other Means which were not ſo generally 
approved, and which were attended with great Conſe— 


He be heads quences. It is affirmed, that having drawn to Paris, un- 


 Bretaign. 


der Colour of a Tournament, Oliver de Cliſſon, and ten or 
twelve other Lords of Bretaign who attended Charles de 
Blois thither, he commanded their Heads to be cut off 
without any Forms of Juſtice, But it appears by a Let- 
ter from Edward to the Pope upon this Occaſion, that Phi- 
lip did not allure theſe Lords to Paris, but had them appre- 


Explanati- hended in Bretaign. As this Action was the Cauſe of break- | 
% ing the Truce, it will be neceſſary to clear up this Matter, 


becauſe there is no other way of knowing who was Au- 
thor of the Rupture, Oliver de Cliſſon a Lord of Bretaign, 
having ſerved Charles de Blois during the War, was taken 
Priſoner by Edward, who, having in all Probability gain- 
ed him to his Side, conſented that he ſhould be exchanged 
for an Engliſhman. Whether Philip had Proof of his hav- 
ing changed Sides, or whether he only ſuſpected it, he 
ordered him to be apprehended in Bretaign, with ten or 
twelve Lords and Gentlemen, and conducted to Paris, 
where their Heads were ſtruck off. I believe I may ven- 
ture to affirm, that theſe Lords were apprehended in Bye- 
rale, becuaſe rhe Pope in fu nner 16 eee 
ä — 


— — 
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and in his vindicating of Philip, which he did to the ut= 1343. 
moſt of his Power, ſaid not a Word which tended to the 
contrary. But perhaps ſome of theſe Lords or Gentlemen 
were ſeized at Paris, and the reſt in Bretaign, by Order of 
the King. What makes it ſo difficult to give a right 
udgement of this Action of Philip's, is, that according to 
Froiſſard, Argentre, and all the French Hiſtorians, theſe 
Lords had all along eſpouſed the Quarrel of Charles de Blois, 
and yet Edward in his Letter to the Pope ſays, they were 
of the Number of his Friends *. They muſt needs there- 
fore have changed Sides either publickly or privately after 
the Truce, and this is what is very hard to know for cer- 
tain. Ir ſeems however that Edward would have had no 
| Reaſon to make ſuch a Stir about this Affair, if theſe Lords 
had only been his Partiſans in private, whilſt out wardly 
they continued all along attached to the Intereſts of France. 
This added to Eaward's Letter tothe Pope, ſeems to prove 
that at leaſt ſome of theſe Lords had openly declared for 
| the Earl of Monfort. Upon this Suppoſition, there is 
| no diſpute but that Philip had violated the Truce, in com- 
| manding them to be ſeized in Britaign. But, on the o- 
ther Hand, if we ſuppoſe that theſe Lords were only be- 
come Edward's ſecret Friends ſince the Concluſion of the 
| Truce, we may put the two following Queſtions, Firſt, 
Whether Philip had a Right to cauſe them to be ſeized in 
Bretaign during the Truce * Secondly, Whether as So- 
vereign Lord of Bretaign, he might exerciſe ſuch a Power 
over theſe Lords, eſpecially conſidering that in putting 
them to Death in ſo illegal a Manner, it was rather a Mur- 
der than an Act of Juſtice ? Be this as it will, Edward 
maintained that by this Action the Truce was broken, and 
Philip aſſerted that Edward made uſe of this wrong Pre- 
EE => ¼ 
Edward was ſo enraged at the tragical Death of the Lords p43 


1 hats Bebe ko . f ward. 
„ol Bretaign, that he was upon the Point of beheading the ſends- word 
Bretaign-Priſoners of Philip's Party which he had in his 7 2% King 
m_ 8 . „ | 5 *** e | France | 
+ . FED 19 | that the 
h WVorundam nobilium, nobis Adhærentium, captorum in Bri- Truce is 
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tannia. Act. Pub. V. p. 453. Os broken, 
Vor. IV. Ma Power. 
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1344. Power. But upon the Remonſtrances of Henry of Lan- 
Act. Pub. caſter, he altered his Reſolution. However, he ſent for 
Henry de Leon, one of the ſaid Priſoners, and told him with 
a great deal of Emotion, that although the Death of his 
Countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a ſufficient Reaſon to 
ſerve him in the ſame Kind, he was unwilling to follow 
ſo bad an Example, or to revenge himſelf on the Inno- 
cent, but that his Intention was to puniſh the Author 
himſelf of that Barbarity. Then he told him, that not- 


Thouſand, provided he would go in his Name and dety 
Philip, and declare to him that having violated the T ruce 
by this baſe Action, he had nothing to do but prepare for 

War. „ 
He ſends a Theſe Menaces were not in vain. Reſolved as Edward 
Defiance to was to puſh the War with more Vigour than ever, he or- 
Philip. dercd a Commiſſion to be drawn up, conitituting the Ear 
of Northampton his Lieutenant-General in France, com- 
manding him at the ſame Time to defy Philip in his Name, 
Te Earl and to declare War againſt him by Sea and Land. Shortly 
of Derby after he ſent into Guienne Henry of Laucaſter Earl of Der- 
e, the by to begin Hoſtilities, till he ſhould be able to go thither 
ein himſelf, deſigning to exert himſelf moſt in that Province, 
Salenne. In the mean Time, he ſent for John de Monfort into Eng- 
land, who had made his Eſcape from Paris, and received tis 
Edward Homage for Bretaign. He received likewiſe the Homage 
receives the of Geoffrey de Harcourt *, for his Lands in Normandy con- 
Homaze of fiſcated by Philip, and obliged himſelf by Letters Patents 
Montfort either to get him his Eſtate again, or to give him an E- 
3 quivalent in France or England. Shortly after he pub- 
F Argentre.” liſhed a MAanifeſto ſetting forth the many Injuries he had 
| AX, Pub. received from Philip de Valois. After which, he invited 
V. 452. the French to own him for Sovereign, promiſing to exempt 
ibid them from Taxes, and to govern them according to the 

| | il 4 aAXes, | 8 


9. 460. A . ol 
4 ne Laws and Cuſtoms obſerved in Frauce in the Reign of St, 


* Or rather Godfrey, Brother of the Earl of Harcourt, who up- 
on ſeizing of the Bretaign Lords had fled to England, © © | 
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withſtanding he might demand of him a Ranſom of thirty 
or forty Thouſand Crowns, he would releaſe aim for ten 


7 465. Lewis 


i. AMO aa a n 


to keep up a Decorum. 


| the Miſchiefs he had Reaſon to fear from the Inconſtancy P. 474- 


| fiderable Progreſs in Guienne, where he carried by Storm the Earl of 
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Lewis bis Predeceſſor. He omitted not to write to the 1344. b 
Pope, to inform him of the Reaſons he had to renew the 
War. But the Pope's Anſwer plainly ſhowed. him to be 
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a partial Mediator. He not only excuſed what Philip had | | 
done with regard to the Lords of Bretaign, and charged 1 
Edward with having broke the Truce firſt, but likewiſe | 

threatened to exert his Jpoſtolick Authority againſt him. M 
This was enough to convince Edward that he could ex- 4 
pect no Favour from the Pope. Accordingly he addreſſed 1 


himſelf to him no more but merely for Form's Sake, and 


Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, Philip was try- 1345. 
ing to bring off the Flemings from the Intereſt of England. Edward 
Edward having notice of his underhand Practices, ſud- 755 "a 
denly paſſed over into Flanders, where he ſtayed three big 
Weeks. At his Return, he pretended he had prevented 9. 472. 


of the Flemings. But the Sequel made appear, that he had 
flattered himlelf too much, or the People had impoſed up- 
on him, ſince it is certain he never received any Succours 
JJ WI 

In the mean Time the Earl of Derby made a very con- Progreſs of 
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the Town of Bergerac, which was given up to be plun- Derby. 


dered. Hiſtory ought not to omit making honourable Generous 
mention of the Generoſity of that General, ſeldom imi- {#9 his. 
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| mated by thoſe of our Days, Whilſt the Engliſh were 4 
| buſy in plundering the Town, a ſh Knight happened by A 
Chance to light upon the Receiver's Office. He found i 
| there ſuch a Quantity of Money, that he thought himſelf A 
| obliged to acquaint his General with it, ima ining that = 
ſo great a Booty naturally belonged to him. Bur he was IJ 

| agreeably ſurprized, when the Earl told him with a plea- 2H 
| ſant Countenance, that he wiſhed him Joy of his good _— 


Fortune, and that he did not make the keeping his Word 


| to depend upon the great or little Value of the Thing he 
bad promiſed, 33 1 ö 


This Vear the Scots at the Inſtigation of the King of 


France made an Inroad into the Borders of England, but 


were 


1345. 


1346. 
The Duke 
of Nor- 
mandy 
makes 
great Pro- 
egreſs in 
Guienne, 


The fa- 
mous Siege 
of Aiguil- 
lon. 


1347. 
Ed w ard 
imnbarks 
for Gui- 
enne. 
Act. Pub. 
V. 517. 


ſhould arrive in Gdienne, and that therefore it would be 
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were repulſed by the Troops Edward had on Foot in the 
Northern Count ies. 

John de Monfort, who took the Title of Duke of Bre- 
taigu, died in September, leaving to the King of England 
the Guardianſhip of his Son, and to Margaret his Wife 
the Management of à very important War, 

Whilſt theſe Things paſſed, Edward had loſt the Aſſiſt. 
ance of a powerful Ally, by the Death of James de Arte 
ville, who was torn in Pieces by the Flemings, His Death 
having entirely changed the Face of Affairs in the Low- 
Countries, it was by no Means proper to attack France 
from that Quarter. For this Reaſon Edward had reſolved 
to carry the Brunt of the War into Guienne. The Duke 
of Normandy had already entered that Province at the 
Head of ſixty Thouſand Men, to ſtop the Progreſs of the 
Earl of Derby, and to compleat the Conqueſt of it. Up- 
on the Approach of this formidable Army, the Earl had 
left the Field and was retired to Bordeaux, His Retreat 
having given the Duke of Normandy an Opportunity of 
retaking ſeveral Places, he was at length engaged in the 


Siege of the Caſtle of Aiguillon, ſeated upon the Conflu- 


ence of the Giroune and Lot. This Siege was very re- 
mzrable as well for the vigorous Aſſaults of the Be. 
Hegers, who for a whole Week together ſtormed the 
Town three Times every Day, as for the brave Defence of 
the Beſieged, who were not to be diſheartened by ſo fre- 
quent Aſſaults. To relieve theſe brave Men Edward ha 
ſtened his Preparations, being determined to go in Perſon 
and oppole the Progreſs of the Duke of Normandy. 

Every Thing being ready for his Departure, he came 
to Southampton, bringing along with him the Prince of 
Wales his eldeſt Son, about ſixteen Years old, who was to 


make his firſt Campaign. Before the Troops were em- 


barked he aſſembled his principal Officers, and exhorted 
them to behave in ſuch a Manner as ſhould render them 


' worthy of his Eſteem, and of the Rewards he defigned 


for thoſe that diſcharged their Duty. He declared that 
his Intention was to ſend back his Ships the Moment he 
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Delig in View ; and that was to ſhut him up between the, 
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in vain to hope to ſee their own Country again, unleſs 1347. 

they returned victorious. He added, that if any Perſon 

found his Heart fail, he necd only ſpeak freely and he 

ſhould inſtantly have his Leave to ſtay behind. This Speech 

having been ſpread among the Army, the Soldiers cried out 

with one Voice, they were ready to follow their King 

wherever he was pleaſed to lead them. So ſudden and fo 

univerſal a Reſolution, having inſpired him with great 

Hopes, he imbarked his Troops with Detign to ſteer for 

Gaienne : But the Wind proving contrary, he ſaw him- He puts? 
ſelf obliged to put back twice. Geoffery de Harcourt, who back twice, 

attended him, made uſe of this uncture to perſwade him 
to wake a Deſcent into Normandy, a Country extremely 

fertile, which for a long Time had not felt the Calamities 

of a War. Edward having followed his Advice, landed ve land, in 
at Ja Hogue in le Cotentin, where he was by no Means ex- 3 
ected. 5 „%% 

; Immediately after he had ſet Foot on Shore, he knight- He knighes 
ed the Prince of Wales his Son, and ſeveral other young *he Prince 

Lords; which done, he headed his Army conſiſting of Y Wales, 

thirty Thouſand Foot, and two Thouſand five Hundred 

Horſe, He divided his Troops into three Bodies, who 

marched a- part in the Day, but commonly joined in the 

Evening again in order to encamp all together. In their andrava- 
firſt Marches they revenged in a terrible manner the Death ge 5% 

of the Lords beheaded at Paris. Valogne, St. Lo, Caren- Picard, 
tan, Harflear, were the firſt Towns which felt the Fury of ” 
the Engliſo Arms. Ralph Earl of Eu Conſtable of France, 

who was then at Caen, offering ro make Head againſt the 
Engliſh with the Militia of the Country, ſerved only, by 

his being defeated and made Priſoner, for a happy Preſage 
of their future Victories. Aſter the Defeat of the Con- 

ſtable, Edward continued his March through the Bi— 

ſhopricks of Liſieux and Evreux, burning and plundering 

Waatever came in his way. He halted not till he was Advances 

come to Poiſſi, where he ſtayed ſome Days, in Order to 7 Poiſſi. 

get Philip to ingage. He {ent a Herald to him with a Phi ip tries 

Challenge, which was not accepted. Philip had another“ incloſe 


im be- 
ween tuo 
Seine Rivers. 
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1347. Seine and the Oyſe. If this Project had took; the Engliſh 
Army muſt have periſhed without Redemption. But Ea. 
ward having perceived his Intent, though ſomewhat of 


the lateſt, broke up his Camp at Poiſſi, with Deſign to paſs 
Edward the Somme and take Shelter in Ponthiew, knowing his Ene. 


retires into my was advancing with an Army of a Hundred Thou. 


Fouthieu. fand Men. He marched down the Somme a good way 


without finding ever a Paſs. At length he was ſo lucky 

as to diſcover the Ford of” Blanquetarque, by Means of a 
Priſoner who was perfectly well acquainted with the Coun- 

He forces a try. Though this Diſcovery ſeemed at firſt Sight of great 
Paſs de- Advantage to him, he quickly found that the Difficulties 
| fended by of his Retreat where not much leſſened. Philip, who had 
heFrencte { reſeen that the Enemy might take that Rout to retire, 
had detached Gondemar du Fay with a Body of twelve 
Thouſand Men to guard that Paſs, on which depended 

the Succeſs of his Deſigns. Edward ſaw himſelf there- 

fore under the Neceſſity either of forcing the Paſs, or of 
fighting under a great Diſadvantage his Enemy who was 
cloſe at his Heels. Having reſolved what to do, he or- 

dered his Troops to advance, who being animated by the 
Preſence of their King, caſt themſelves into the River with 

ſuch Intrepidity, that they began to vanquiſh their Ene- 
mies before they came to Charge. One may eaſily ima- 
gine the Difficulties which occur in ſuch a Paſſage, in 

the Face of the Enemy, for an Army which cannot en- 

large its Front but juſt the Breadth of the Ford, and which 

is obliged to march through the Water and handle ther 

Arms at the ſame Time. But all this was not capable of 
ſtopping the Engliſb, who, in the Sight of their King, 
Witneſs of all their Actions, marched through all thele We 
Obſtacles as to a certain Victory. It was not poſſible for I 

the French to ſuſtain ſo furious an Attack. After fome 
Endeavours to repulie the Engliſh, they found themlelves 
conſtrained to quit that important Paſs, through which 
Edward immediately marched his whole Army. That 

very Evening he went and encamped at Creſſy, whilit 

Philip paſſed the Somme at Abveville, which is but three 
Leagues from thence. V | 

Os Edward 
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Book IX. 11. EDWARD III. 
Eduard ſeeing himſelf ſo cloſely purſued, and plainly 
perceiving it would be impoſſible to avoid a Battle, ſtop- 
ped ſhort to ſtay for his Enemies, and pitched upon 
advantagious Piece of Ground where he drew up his Ar- 


my 1n Battalia. Philip being perſwaded that Edward's Re- 


treat was the Effect of his Fear, did not queſtion but if 
he could come up with him, he ſhould quickly vanquiſh 


him. Accordingly, not to afford him Time to retire any 


further, he ſer out next Day from Abbeville with Deſign 
to attack him. The Engiiſh Army was divided into three 
Bodies, of which the Prince of Wales commanded the 
Firſt. The Second was led by the Earls of Northampton 


and Arundel and the Lord Roſs, The King kept at ſome 
Diſtance with the Third, that he might ſuccour thoſe that 
ſhould want it. Philip could not come in Sight of the 
Enemy till three a Clock in the Afternoon, having march- 


ed that Day three Leagues, ſo that it was almoſt four a 
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He ſtays 
for Philip 
an at Creſſy. 


Clock when the Battle began. He had likewiſe divided Battle of 
his Army into three Bodies, of which the firſt was made Creſſy. 


1 up of Genoeſe , commanded by Antonio Doria and Carolo 
= Grimoldi, As the chief Strength of his Infantry lay in 


theſe Troops, he would have them charge firſt. Juſt as 
the Battle was about to begin, a great and ſudden Shower 


having ſlackened the Strings of the Genoeſe Croſs-Bows, 


they became unſerviceable. However as they were al- 
ready too far advanced, they ſaw themſelves expoſed to a 
Cloud of Engliſb Arrows, which made them give Ground. 
Charles Earl of Alenſon, Brother of the King, who was 
behind them with a great Body of Horſe, ſeeing them 


give way, without knowing the Reaſon, imagined there was 


ſome Treachery in the Caſe, and immediately ordered the 
Cavalry to ride over them, by which raſh Action he be- 


= gan to put the French Army in Diſorder (a). In the 


* It is ſaid there were no leſs than 12000 Genoeſe, 


Ca) In this manner the French Hiſtorians ſpeak of the Beginning 
of this Engagement. It muſt be that the Strings of the Genre/e 
We Crols-Bows were of a different Nature from thoſe of the Engliſh, 
© fince the Rain had no Effect of theſe laſt, 1 

1 Vo L. IV. | N * ” mean 
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1346, mean Time the Earl never troubling himſelf about the Ge- 
* _— oeſe, nor minding what was doing behind him, attacked 
ed by A- the Vanguard of the Engliſh commanded by the Prince of 
lenſon de- Males, and was received with a Firmnels he little expected. 
feated. He continued however his Endeavours, which tended only 

to make him loſe his Life, fighting valiantly. His Death 
was the Occaſion that the Body he commanded began by 
degrees to ſtagger, and as they could not be ſpeedily e- 
nough ſupported by Reaſon of the Diſorder which they 
themſelves cauſed among the Genoeſe Troops, they were 

at length put to Flight 3 
The Prince of Wales having gained ſo great an Advan- 
tage in this firſt Onſet, Philip ordered a numerous Body of 
Forſe to advance, that they might repair the Diſorder 
cauſed by the Defeat of the Firſt. Thus the French had 
always the Superiority in Number, notwithſtanding the 
Engliſh ſtill kept their Ground. In all appearance the 
young Prince, who fought with an heroick Courage de- 
| termined to conquer or dye upon the Spot, would have 
been overpowered by Numbers, if the Earls of Norrhany- 
ton and Arundel had not run to his Aſſiſtance, Their Ap- 
| proach drew thither more French Troops, the ſmall Ex- 
tent of the Field of Battle not permitting the two Armies 
The Prince to engage all at once. So that the Fight was very obſti- 
of Wales nate. The Valour of the Prince of Wales, which filled the 
pe: forms Engliſh Generals with Admiration, made them at the ſame 
Ts. TI extremely uneaſy with regard to his Perſon, on ac- 
count of the Superiority of the Enemy's Numbers, In 
the Apprehenſion they were in that ſome Misfortune 
might 3 to him in the End, they ſent Word with al 
Speed to the King, that it was Time to come to the Re. 
lief of the Prince, who was like to be oppreſſed by Num- 
The King bers. Very far from being moved at this Meſſage, E4- 
leaves ih? yyay4 demanded whether his Son was ſtill alive; and upon 
e his being told he was not only alive, but that he fought 
hi. 80 „ with an aſtoniſhing Valour, he replied to the Officer 4 
+ which had been diſpatched to him: 7% my Generals that © 


as long as my Son is alive, let them not ſend to me for Su-: 


Cours, for the Honour of the. Action (all be all bis 1 : 
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and he muſt this Day merit his Spurs. This Anſwer 1346. 
brought back to the Prince, having inſpired him with freſh 
Courage, he broke through his Enemies who were ready 
to ſurround him. His Troops imitating his Heroic Bra- 
very, backed him ſo well, that the French began to loſe 
Ground, and at length to be diſperſed in Confuſion. 
Philip had one Body ſtill left which had not engaged, 
at the Head whereof he was himſelf. Towards theſe 
Troops the Prince of Wales directed his Steps, after he had 
routed the reſt, and in this laſt Action it was that he ac- 
quired the greateſt Honour. Philip, inraged to ſee his 
two Bodies routed and diſperſed, exerted himſelf to a 
Wonder, to ſnatch the Victory from the young Heroe be- 
fore it ſhouldfjbe compleat. The King of Bohemia, who, The King 
blind as he was, would be preſent in the Battle, having / Bohe- 
cauſed his Horſe to be tied by the Reins to thoſe of two m_— N 
brave Knights, was ſlain according to his Wiſh, in fight- Banner 
ing for France. His Standard, on which were imbroiderd taken. 
in Gold Oftrich Feathers with theſe Words, ICH DIEN, 
that is, I SERV E, was taken and brought to the Prince 
of Nales, who, in Memory of that Day, bore three Oſtrich 
Feathers for the Creſt of his Arms &, with the ſame Motto. 
In the mean Time Edward, who ſtood with his Troops 
on a riſing Ground, watched the proper Time to charge, 
being unwilling however to make too much haſte, for fear 
of robbing the Prince his Son of Part of his Glory. But 
though he thus ſtood unactive, he failed not to ſtrike Ter- 
rour into the French, who beheld him ready to fall upon 
them with Advantage. Philip for his Part after many fruit- phiüp fg- 
ks Attempts to repulſe the Exgliſb, rallied ſome of his Vobles nalizes 
= and Men of Arms, and threw himſelf into the midſt of himſelf. 
the Battle, in order to animate his Troops by his Exam- 
ple. It muſt be confeſſed that on this Occaſion he gave 
ſignal Proofs of his undaunted Valour. It was not till - 
alter he had been twice diſmounted, and wounded in his = 
Neck and Thigh, that he ſuffered himſelf to be led, though 1 
Vith extreme Pain, out of the Field of Battle. His reti- i 


2 | | | 1 ge 
Or rather in his Coronet. 
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1345. ing having quite diſhcartencd ſuch of bis Men as ſtill main- 
MN tained the Fight, they were entirely routed with the reſt 
a com, lat Of the Army, Then it was that a dreadiul Slaughter en- 
Victory, ſued of the Flying Troops who were purſued till the 
ger Night was far advanced. It is affirmed that in this me. 
hf * J morable Battle, the Engliſh began for the firſt Time to 
gliſh. make uſe of Cannon, a Thing then unheard of in France. 

Po'«our Pieces, which were placed on a little Hill, did great 
Execution among the French Troops, and ſtruck them 
with ſuch a Dread, that the Succeſs of this Day is in Part 

aſcribed to the Surprize the French were in at this No- 
velty. France loſt in this Battle the King of Bohemia, the 
Earl of Alenſon Brother of the King, the Duke of Lor- 
rain, the Earl of Flanders, the Earl of Blois, fifteen other 
great Lords of the Kingdom, twelve Hundred Knights, 
and above fourſcore Standards 
Edward As ſoon as Edward found by the haſty Flight of the E. 
praiſes his nemies, that his Victory was compleat, he advanced to- 
E wards his Son to ſhow him Marks of his extreme Satis- 
faction. My dear Son, {aid he, embracing him in his Arms, 
jou have nobly diſcharged your Daty this Day, and have ren W 
däered your ſelf well worthy of the Crown for which you have 

Modeſiy of fought. The young Prince, out of Countenance at the 
500 Frince. Commendations the King gave him, with a modeſt Silence 
3 fell on his Knees and asked his Father's Bleſſing, accord- 

ing to the Cuſtom practiſed in England. The Night 
Which followed this glorious Day was ſpent by the Es- 
— gliſþin Rejoycings. But the King publiſhed in the Camp 
expreſs Orders not to inſult over the Misfortune of the 

Vanquiſhed, exhorting his Army to return God Thanks 
Another for the Victory he had been pleaſed to give them. On 
Toſ on the the Morrow ſome Troops, which had been ſent ro purſue 
Side % the fly i Enemy, having encountered a Body of Militia, 
France. yung * ng ene y 
| who not knowing what thad happened the Day before 

were coming to Philip's Camp, flew ſeven Thouſand Men. 
It is ſaid that the Loſs France ſuſtained on the ſecond Day 
was greater than that of the Battle, as well by the Deteat 
of the Ailitia, as by the Slaughter or taking of wy 

ñ5,, 
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diers who were ſcattered up and down the Country in their 
Flight, 8 


” 
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to bury the Dead and take Care of the Wounded, as well ( /eges Ca- 


thoſe of the Enemy tas his own, After which marchin 


hs. 


through Boulonnois, he approached Calis in Order to be- 


ſiege it. This Place, which was exceeding ſtrong, was 


no leſs incommodious to the Engliſh, than Dunkirk, has 


been in our Days. In becoming Maſter of it he not only 
would free himſelf from a very troubleſome Neighbour- 


hood, but would open a Way into France. He inveſted 


it on the 8th of September, and ſummoned the Governour 
to ſurrender, threatning in caſe he refuſed, to put the 


Garriſon and Inhabitants all to the Sword. John de Vi- 
enna the Governour made Anſwer, that he owned no o- 


ther King of France but him that had committed to him 

the Cuſtody of the Town, in whoſe Service he was re- 

ſolved-to. ive and e 
The King having taken an exact View of the Fortifica- 


tions of Calis, found it would be a very hard Matter to 


carry the Town by Storm. So that he reſolved to reduce 
the Place by Famine. To that Purpoſe he cauſed Lines 


| of Circumvallation to be made all round fortified with Re- 


doubts, reſolutely bent not to give over his Enterprize till 


N he had carried his Point. The Governour who ſaw the 
| Preparations going forward, perceiving the Siege would be 
1 of a great Length, had the Forecaſt to ſend awsy all uſe- 


leſs Mouths, that he might not be expoſed to the Danger 


ot wanting Proviſions, Though, according to the Max- 
ms of War, Edward was not obliged to take Pity of theſe 


miſerable Wretches who were to the Number of ſeven- 


teen Hundred, he received them however into the Camp, 


and gave them leave afterwards to go where they pleaſed, 


In the mean Time Philip, who was very unealy about 


this Siege, ſought all poſſible Means to raiſe it: He faw 
but two proper to that End, The firſt, which was to 


1347. 
The King 
of Scotland 
enters Eng- 


attack the Lines of the Beſiegers, could not be put in Prac- land. 


tice ſpeedily enough, there being no Hopes of the Town's 
holding out till he ſhould be in a Condition to relieve it. 
8 — —— 
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The ſecond was to make a Diverſion in Exgland by the 
Arms of the Scott. This latter having been deemed the 
readieſt, he got the King of Scor/and to make an Inroad 
into England. He did not queſtion in the leaſt but it 
would be attended with good Succeſs, by Reaſon all the 
Engliſh Forces were employed in France. It was to be 
preſumed that the Alarm this Invaſion would cauſe in 
England, would raiſe ſuch Commotions there, that Ed. 
ward would be forced to quit the Siege he had taken in 
Hand. David. looking upon the Intereſt of France as his 
own, and following without Heſitation, what was ſug- 
geſted to him by Philip, put himſelf at the Head of thir- 
ty Thouſand Men *, and advanced as far as Durham, 
This unexpected Invaſion at ſuch a Juncture alarmed the 
Engliſh, but however was not capable of diſheartenin 


them. Young Lionel, whom the King his Father had lett 


Guardian of the Realm, not being old enough to com- 
mand an Army, Queen Philippa took upon her to repulſe 


the Enemy. To that End, putting herſelf at the Head 


of the Troops which had been drawn together from all 


Parts with wonderful Expedition, ſhe marched directly to 


He is de- 
feated and 
made Pri- 


ſoner by 
the Queen. 


the Scots and offered them Battle. David was no lels im- 
patient to come to an Engagement. He imagined no- 
thing would be more eaſy than to put to Flight a parcel 
of Militia commanded by a Woman. But the Iſſue did 
not anſwer his Expectation. He had not only the Morti- 


| fication to loſe the Day, but likewiſe to ſee himſelf a Pri- 


ſoner in the Hands of the Engliſh *', 


Fortune 


3Zz 8 5 

*: The Scotch King, though he had two Spears hanging in his 
Body, his Leg almoſt incurably wounded, and his Sword beat out 
of his Hand, diſdaining Captivity, provoked the Engliſh by op- 
probrious Language to kill him; and when John Copland Gover- 
nour of Roxborough-Caſtis adviſed him to yield, he {truck him on 
the Face with his Gantlet ſo fiercely, that he knocked out two of 


nis Teeth. But however Copland conveyed him away out of the 
Field a Priſoner. Upon his refuſing to deliver him up to the 


Queen (who ſtayed at Newcaſtle during the Battle.) The King ſent 


| for him to Calis, where he excuſed his Refuſal ſo handſomely, - 
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Fortune was never weary of favouring Edward. As 1347. 


his Arms had been victorious in France and England, ſo Charles de 


Blois de- 


were they likewiſe in Bretaign. Sir Thomas Dag worth, an and 


| who commanded the Ezgliſh Troops in thoſe Parts, gore taken, 


Charles de Blois two Overthrows, and took him Priſoner Argentre. 

in the laſt Battle which was fought near Ja Roche de Rien. Mcezerai. 
In the mean Time the Siege or rather Blockade of Ca- Philip eries 

lais was continued by Sea and Land. Edward had ſent for in vain to 


ſeven Hundred Ships to guard the Sea, by which Means !*#ve Ca- 


as nothing could be brought into the Town, it was at laſt 8 
reduced to Extremity. The King coming to the Know- Mezeray. 
ledge of the wretched Condition of the Beſieged by an in- Knighton. 
tercepted Letter, ſent it immediately to Philip, and withal Walling- 
bid the Meſſenger tell him, that he had no Time to loſe 
if he had a mind to relieve the Place. Philip purſuant to 

this Intelligence, haſtened to take the Field, and approach- 

ed the Engliſh Camp with an Army of one Hundred 

and fifty Thouſand Men. He was in Hopes he ſhould ae ofrs 


be able to draw the Enemy out of his Intrenchments, by Bazzle bu, 
| offering him Battle at ſeveral Times. But Edward knew Edward 


better Things than to run any Hazard, well knowing how — 
impoſſible it was to force his Lines. Beſides he bac good 


| Reaſon to expect that the Town would quickly ſurrender 


at Diſcretion. So that without being moved at all theſe 
Defiances, he anſwered with Reſolution, that his Buſineſs 

there was to take Calais, and if Philip thought fit to hinder 

him, he had nothing to do but to take ſuch Meaſures as 

to him ſhould ſeem moſt proper. Philip ſeeing he could He makes 


not without manifeſt Danger attack him in his Intrench- Vim Propo- 


ments, nor get him to take the Field, ſent two Cardinals 2 x 

to him with Propoſals of Peace. He offered him Guienne, ,,1;.1 are 
the Earldom of Ponthien, and a Match between their rejected., 
Children. Edward made a Jeſt of theſe Offers. He re- 


plied that Guienne and Ponthien belonged to him, that he 


| ſhould quickly be Maſter of Calais, and therefore he had 


nothing 


the King tent him back with the Reward of cool. a Year in Land, 
{ Where he himſelf ſhould chuſe it near his own Dwelling, and made 


him a Knight Banncret. AR, Pub. V. p. 542, 


TH 
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1347- nothing to do with his liberal Offers. This Project not 


jog 3 ſucceeding, Philip propoſed to him by a Herald to decide 


Challenge, their Quarrel by a Combat of fix on each Side. The Hr. 
which is rald having added that the King of France would appoint 
zot accept. the Time and Place, the Earl of Derby made Anſwer, That 
— muſt be Edward then, ſince he is the true King of France, 
This Pretenſion alone was enough to quaſh the Propoſal, 

to which it is certain Edward had no manner of Inclination, 

| as Matters ſtood. His ſole Aim was to take Calais, from 
Edward Which he would not be diverted upon any Account. A few 
receives a Days after he received a Reinforcement of ſeventeen Thou- 
Remforce- ſand Men, which his Queen brought him from England. 
en If we may believe ſome Engliſh Hiſtorians, theſe Recruits 
came very opportunely, to enable him to ſerve Philip in 

his own Kind. It is affirmed that he offered to fight 

him in open Field, to fill up his Trenches himſelf, and 
demoliſh his Works, provided he might have ſufficient Se- 
curity given him that nothing ſhould be put into Calais 
Philip re- till after the Battle. It is added that Philip having refu- 
ces. ſeed to conſent to this, choſe to retire. Thus much is 
certain, he did not think proper to attack Edward in his 
Calais ſur- Tatrenchments. So that the Beſieged ſeeing there was no 
rengers. Hopes of being relieved, offered at length to capitulate. 
A Capitulation drove off till the Jaſt Extremity, could not 

be of any great Advantage. Accordingly Edward refuſed 

the Beſieged all manner of Terms but that of their Lives, 

which he was willing to grant both to the Soldiers and 

Edward the Inhabitants. However he excepted out of the hſt, 


Feen te ſix of the principal Burghers, to facrifice them to his 


12 Hb. Vengeance, leaving the Inhabitants to chuſe the Victims 


chief themſelves. It was no eaſy Matter to make choice of 


Burghers. theſe fix Perſons, and yet there was no Time to loſe. Hil- 
tory ought not to paſs over in Silence the generous Act- 

TIE on of Euſtace de St. Peerre one of the chief Inhabitants of 
A generous the Town. This brave Burgher ſeeing Fear and Deſpair 
o 1 4 painted on the Faces of his Countrymen, voluntarily of- 
el, fered himſelf to be one of the fix. A Generoſity ſo un- 
common affected the reſt to ſuch a Degree that five mote 
were quickly found, who after his Example, devoted them- 


ſelves 
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out bare-footed, in their Shirts, with Halters about their 
| withſtanding the Interceſſion of the Prince of Wales, and 


| refuſe that Favour to the preſſing Inſtances of his Son, 
| he could not find in his Heart the ſame Inſenſibility for 


| fortune of theſe miſerable Men, caſting herſelf at his 


be, he could not behold at his Feet his Royal Conſort obrains rhe 
| whom he ſo tenderly loved, without feeling his Heart re- Pardon of 
| lent, and in ſpite of the Reſolution he had armed himſelf Y. = 
with, he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by her Intrea- — 


Lives of theſe unfortunate Men, ordered Cloaths to be 
brought them; and after ſhe had given them an Entertain- 
ment in her own Tent, diſmiſſed them with a Preſent of 
| fix Pieces of Gold to each. An Action which did then, 
| and ever will, redound to the Honour of that generous 


Liege. 
Lis he turned out all the Inhabitants in order to plant an 17. the 
Precaution was the Means of England's keeping that Place 


| forthe Space of two Hundred Years. The Siege had been an Engliſh | i 
| ſolongand fo harraſſing that Edward thought himſelf ob- Cel. 


| liged to give his Troops ſome Reſt by conſenting to a 
| Year's Truce which was propoſed to him. Which done, 


| he left a good Garriſon in Calais, and returned in Triumph 
to England. e 


nook , ie DW.AKD mm fs Þþ 
ſelves for the Preſervation of their Fellow-Citizens. Theſe 1347. 


fix illuſtrious Burghers, fully bent to appeaſe the Rage 
of the Conqueror by the Sacrifice of their Lives, went 


————ů — —— — 
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Necks, and came and preſented to him the Keys of the 
Town. They found him ſo highly incenſed, that not- 
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of the great Men about him, he commanded them to be 
led to Execution. But if he had Reſolution enough to 


— 
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the Queen. The good Princeſs, moved with the Mis- 
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Feet, intreated him with Tears in her Eyes, to pardon 
them for Chriſt's Sake. How reſolved ſoever he might 2 Queen 


. LS 


ties. The Queen not content with having ſaved the 


1 bw, 


Nie. = 5 
Thus the important Town of Calais became ſubject to 
the Dominion of the Exgliſb, after having held out a Year's 


A few Days after Edward had made his Entry into Ca- Edward 


Engliſh Colony in their Room. In all Probability this 8 
and puts in 
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1347. Never had the Engliſh Name been more illuſtrious than 
8 it was at this Time, and never had England enjoyed a more 
of Eng- compleat Happineſs. If the Valour, Wiſdom, and good 
land. Fortune of the King gave an extraordinary Luſtre to the 
Realm, the rare Endowments of the brave Prince of ales 
Heir Apparent to the Crown, afforded no leſs glorious 
Proſpect for the Time to come. The prodigious Plenty 


which immediately followed Edward's Victories, ſeemed 


ect off Heaven's Care, | 
1349, To add ſtill a freſh Luſtre to Edward's Glory, Am. 
Edward baſſadors from Germany arrived the next Year, with Offers 
reſuſes the Sf the Imperial Dignity. The Election of Charles IV, 


further to demonſtrate that England was the peculiar Ob- 


Imperial : , N 
Dignity, Who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Bonn, not hav. 


Act. Pub. ing been agreeable to all the Electoral Princes; ſome of 
V. 622. them had reſolved to make a new Choice. To that End 
they had caſt their Eyes on the Kipg of England, whom 

the Battle of Crefj and taking of Calais had rendered very 

famous. But Edward, who was not ignorant how much 

the accepting the ſame Offer at a like j uncture, had coſt 
Richard Brother of Henry III, was too wile to fall into 

the ſame Snare. Beſides he had need of all his Forces and 
Endeavours to acquire the Crown of France, which to him 

| ſeemed a more ſubſtantial Good. On theſe Accounts, he 

refuied the Honour which the German Princes would 

have done him, and declined taking fo great a Burden up- 

on him. 5 „„ "8 

1349. During the Proſperity the Engliſh enjoyed, it is no 
Corruption wonder that Eaſe and Plenty begot a Looſeneſs of Man- 
of Man- ners, the uſual Conſequence of them. All the Hiſtorians 
: England unanimouſly affirm, that an unbridled Corruption of Mo- 
| Knighton rals prevailed throughout the Kingdom at this Time, and 
| Walling, that the Women laying aſide their Modeſty, the great 
Ornament of their Sex, ſeemed to glory in the Loſs of 
their Virtue, Nothing was more common then to fe 
them running in Troops to the Tournaments dreſſed like 
Cavaliers with Swords by their Sides, and mounting their 
Steeds adorned with rich Trappings, without any Regard 


to their Honour or Reputation. The Mens Exceſſes were 
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| after having raged in Aſia and ſome Parts of Europe, had 


It made ſuch dreadful Havock there, that one half of the 
| Nation periſhed by it. London eſpecially felt the Effects 1 
| of its Fury, where it is related that in a Ycar's Space above N 
| fifty Thouſand Perſons were buried in one Church-Yard 
belonging to the Ciſtercians . SR 


on France, Philip was making great Preparations to renew 
the War, with Deſign to exert his utmoſt Endeavours to of Calais, 
recover Calais. The Loſs of that Place bore hard upon his Iroiflard. 
Mind, becauſe he plainly ſoreſaw the fatal Conſequences Mezeral. 
of it, However, as he rightly judged, that it would 
be very difficult to retake the Town by Force of Arms, 
he reſolved to make uſe of a more certain Way, by bri- 
bing the Governour. The Lords of Montmorency and 
Charm undertook the Execution of this Project, and very 
E willingly took upon them the Ignominy of this Action, 
to pleaſe their Maſter, But it is not at all likely, that ac- 
| cording to Mererai, they thought it no Crime to ſurprize 
the Town during the Truce. In all appearance, their Ig- 
norance was not ſo great as that comes to. Be this as it 
will, they contrived to hold a ſecret Correſpondence with 
| Ameri de Pavia the Governour, who promiſed to deliver 
up the Place for twenty Thouſand Crowns. This Sum 
being remitted to him, he found Means to introduce by 
Degrees into the Town a Hundred Men of Arms, and 
twelve French Knights, whom he concealed in the Caſtle. 
On the Day appointed for the Performance of his Promiſe, 
| the Lords of Charny and Ribaumont lay in Ambuſh near the 
two Gates of the Town, in order to ruſh in, as ſoon as 
| they ſhould be opened. So well were their Meaſures laid, 
that they thought themſelves ſure of Succeſs. But they 
did not know all that had paſſed. A little before, Ed. Edward 
Vard having received ſome Intelligence of the Plot, had #4- notice 


| * The Charter-Houſe. 
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no leſs ſcandulous. God permitted not theſe diſorderly ” 349. 4 
: . | . . 1 . terrible 1 
doings to go long unpuniſhed. A terrible Plague, which Arts 


| | England. 
penetrated into France, paſſed from thence into England. 


Though this terrible Scourge had fallen no leſs heavy 7 3 
Gove/ nour 


of it. 
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1349. ſent for the Governour to London, and promiſed him his 

: Pardon, on Condition he would betray the French. The 

Villain, perceiving himſelt entirely ruined, if he refuted 

to comply with the King, had given him perfect Infor. 

mation of all Circumſtances, and told him the Day which 

had been agreed upon to let the Enemies into the Town, 

He comes By this Means Edward being fully informed how Matters 

to Calais, ſtood, ordered it ſo that he came the Evening before to 

. Calais, attended by the Prince of Vales and eight Hun- 

and at- dred Men of Arms. On the Morrow by break of Day, 

 2aeks the he (allied out of one Gate, and the Prince of Wales at the 

French. other, to attack the French, who little expected any ſuch 

Thing. The King, who was pleaſed to fight on Foot un- 

der the Banner of the Lord Walter de Manny, ingaged 

in a ſingle Combat with Exſtace de Ribaumont a Knight 

ol Picardy, who made ſuch fierce Blows at him, that he 

. ſtruck him down twice on his Knees. The ſpeedy Re. 

| © lie he receivedſom his own Men, freed him from this 

1 Danger. + He en defeated Ribaumont's Troops and took 
him Fr |} „ 

Whilſt the King was thus employed, the Prince of 

Males vigorouſly charged the Lord Charny, who after 1 

long Reſiſtance, was at length worſted and taken Priſoner 

by the Prince. The French loſt ſix Hundred Men on this 

Occaſion, beſides a good Number of Priſoners, who with 

their two Leaders were brought into the Town, which a 

few Hours before they hoped to be Maſters of. Though 

the Means they had thought fit to make uſe of were very 

far from being Htnourable, Edward conſidering they had 

done nothing but in Obedience to their Sovereign's Com- 

mand, treated them with great Civility. That very E- 

vening he entertained the chief among them with a ſplen- 

did Supper, and was even pleaſed to come and ſee them 

whilſt they were at Table. He could not forbear upbraid- 

ing Charm with the infamous Means he had uſed, to take 

from him by Treachery and during the Truce, a Place 

„ „ Which had coſt him ſo dear, and which he had fairly won. 

Edward's Then addreſſing himſelf to Ribaumont, he greatly com- 


G | | 
0 mended his Valour, and made him a Preſent of a String of 
mogt. 3 30 P euk J 
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| this Order owes its Origin to an Accident in it ſelf of no u. 
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Pearls of great Value, which he wore in his Cap, for a 1349. 
Teſtimony of the Eſteem he had for him. He added, 
that knowing from good Hands, that he was a great Ad- 

mirer of the Ladies, he defired him to wear it in their 
Company, telling him, they would not look upon him 

the leſs for that. After ſeveral other obliging Words, he gave 

him his Liberty without a Farthing of Ranſom. Before 

he left Calais, he made Henry de Beauchamp * Governour, 

not thinking it prudent to truſt any longer the Cuſtody 

of that important Place in the Hands of a Lombard who 

had ſuffered himſelf to be bribed. But this was not all 

the Puniſhment which this Traitor. received for his dou- 


| ble Treachery. The next Year he had the Misfortune to © 


fall into the Hands of the French, who cauſed him to be 
torn in Pieces with four Horſes. 5 3 
The Attempt upon Calais having failed contrary to the 
Expectation of the French, Philip diſowned the having 
any Hand in it. As Edward was nqꝶ in a Readineſs to 
renew the War, he was contented to ke up with that 
light Satisfaction; ſo that the Truce HI fubſiſted, not- 
withſtanding the juſt Cauſe Philip had giveffto break it. 
Edward having nothing more to do at Calais, returned Inſtitution 
to England, where ſoon after he, inſtitured' the famous of the Or- 


g ; | Walſingh. 
Importance, but with regard to its Conſequences very re- 3 


markable, if it be true that it gave Birth to the Inſtitution 
of this Order of Knighthood. It is affirmed that Edward 
being at a Ball, where the Counteſs of Salichury chanced 
to drop her Garter as ſhe was dancing, he ſtooped down 
to take it up: that the Lady imagining he had ſome other 
Deſign, and ſhowing her Surprize at it, he fa'd to her to 
clear himſelf, Honi ſoit qui Mal 7 Penſe, that is, Evil to 
him that Evil thinks. It is added, that in Memory of this 
Accident he inſtituted: the Order of the Garter, to which 
he gave for Motto, the Words he had ſpoken to the Coun- 
„ ö teſs. 


5 5 Fohn de Beauchamp younger Son of Guy de Beauchamp Earl 
of Harwick. Dugdale Vol. 1. p- 2 31. | ü 
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teſe. An Origin which appears ſo little worthy .of the 
Luſtre wherewith this Order has all along ſhone fince its 
firſt Inſtitution, ſtrikes a Man at firſt Sight with ſome. 
thing dilagreeable, the which has ſer ſeveral ingenious 
Heads at Work to find out one more honourable. Some 
affirm, that the Reaſon which induced Edward to found 


this Order, was, becauſe on the Battle of Creſſi he had given 


Cambden. 


had begun at the Siege of Acres in Paleſtin. They fay, 


Garter for the Word. Others ſay, it was becauſe on that 
Day he had ordered his Garter to be fixed at the End of 
a Lance to give the ſignal of Battle. Laſtly, there are 
ſome who have advanced that Edward only revived and 
formed into an Order of Kzighthood, what King Richard [ 


that King Richard having reſolved to ſtorm the Town, 


had diſtributed to ſome of his principal Officers certain 


Leather-Strings to be tied about their Legs, that he might 
be able to diſtinguiſh them during the Aſſault, and that it 
was in Memory of that Event, that Edward inſtituted the 


Order of the Garter. But all this is ſaid without any ſuffi- 


cient Proof. Beſides, what Endeavours ſoever may have 


been uſed to give this Order a different Origin from the 


firſt above-mentioned, nothing has hitherto been found 
out which affords a ſatisfactory Reaſon of the Motto, 
HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. This 
Motto agrees well enough with the firſt Circumſtance ; 
but has no manner of Connexion with thoſe they would 


ſubſtitute in its Room. It is no leſs uncertain why the 


Knights wear the Garter on their left Leg rather then on 


their Right, or wherefore the Founder choſe to put the 
Order under the Protection of St. George. But thus much 


we may be aſſured of, that the Intent of this great Prince 
was to induce thoſe that had then, and thoſe that were to 


have in Time to come, the Honour of being admitted into 
this Society, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Courage 


and Virtue. This of all the like Orders has beſt kept to 
the Rules of its firſt Inſtitution. More antient than thoſe 


of the Golden Fleece, and Holy Ghoſt, it has never degene 
rated as to the Number, which has all along been Twenty 
ſix, including the Sovereign of the Order, who is always = 

Fr Sag EN Perſon 
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Perſon that wears the Crown of England. The Kings and 1249. 
other Sovereign Princes, who have been and ſtill are de- 
ſirous of being admitted into this moſt zob/e Order, are 
a clear Evidence of the great Repute it bears throughout 
all Europe. SAY 

How great ſoever might be the Glory which Edward Edward 
Fuad acquired hitherto, he diſdained not to hazard his Re- 655 je - 
* puration, in an Affair which ſeemed below his Notice. Can 
But the Greatneſs of his Courage would not ſuffer him to AR. Pub. 
weigh too nicely ſuch fort of Conſiderations. The Mer- V. 961. 
chants having brought Complaints to him abour certain 
Spaniſſa Ships which infeſted the Coaſts of England and did | 
them much Damage, he promiſed to clear the Sea of them. 
© To that End, having got together ſuch of his Ships of 
© War as were ſooneſt ready, he reſolved to go himſelf and | 
give Chace to the Corſairs. He fought and defeared them, ; 
took Twenty of their Ships, ſunk many more, and diſper- r 
ſed the reſt. This Action, though in it ſelf of no great 
Importance, appeared to him ſo glorious, that he cauſed 
a Gold Coin to be minted, whereon he was repreſented on 
Board a Ship with his Cutlaſs in his Hand, in Order to 
perpetuate the Memory of it. „ N 
| Philip de Valois lived not to ſee the End of the Truce +: of 
he had made with Edward. He died the 22d of Auguſt Philip de 
© 1350, leaving for Succeſſor John his Son, who renewed Valois. 
the Truce till Hhit ſontide 1354. But it was ill kept on 1 ſuce 
= | = is Jo " back ceeds. 


© * Cambden reckons in his Time 22 Kings, beſides the Kings of 
England, and as many Foreign Dukes and Princes. He has like- 
= wile given us a Liſt of the firſt fix and Twenty Knights who are 
= called the Founders of the Order, namely, Edward III King of Eng- 
land; Edward his Son Prince of Wales; Henry Duke of Lancaſter ; 
© Thomas Earl of Warwick; Ralph Earl of Stafford; William Mon- 
flacute Earl of Salisbury; Roger Mortimer Earl of March; Capdall 
die Buche; John l Ile; Bartholomew Burgwaſh ; John Beau- 
= champ; John de Mohun ; Hugh Courtney; Thomas Holland; 
Fohn Grey; Richard Fitz-Simon ; Miles Stapleton ; Thomas Malle; 
Hugh Wriotheſley; Niel Loring ; John Chandos; James de Aud- 
3 ley ; Otho Holland; Henry Eme; Zanchit Dabridgecourt; William 
Paynel. The Counteſs of Salisbury, who it ſeems gave Occaſion 
for the Founding this Order, was the Wonder of her Time for 
© Shape and Beauty. ES 
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both Sides. In Bretaign, Gaſcoipn, Picaray, frequent Hol- 
tilities were committed, which occaſioned mutual Com- 
plaints and even Repriſals, each Party throwing the Blame 
on his Enemy. The Earl of Derby, who had been ho- 
noured with the Title of Duke of Lancaſter *, was ſent 
to Calais with an Army as if it had been open War. He 
made Inroads into the French Territories, and ravaged the 
Country from Calais to Terouenne. The greateſt Advan- 
tage Edward reaped from the Non-Obſervance of the 
Truce, was the getting the Town of Guiſnes which the 
Governour fold to him. When King John complained of 
it, Edward replied, that Philip his Father by attempting 
to ſurprize Calais, had taught him that Truces were ven- 
dible, and that the Purchaſe of a Place was no Violation of 
them. . 8 


The Flem- This Advantage however did not balance the Lo's Ed. 
ings fall off ward ſuſtained in Flan lers, by the entire Defection of the 


Jrom E 


ward. 


Flemings. Hitherto they had kept fair with him ; but 
ſome I ime ſince, the Face of Affairs was entirely changed 
in that Country. After the Death of the Earl of Flan. 
ders, ſlain at the Battle of Creſſy, the Flemings had ſent 


| Deputies to Philip de Valois, to demand the Son of their 


deceaſed Sovereign, under Colour of putting him in Pol- 
ſeſſion of his Father's Inheritance. Philip having conſent- 
ed to their Requeſt, as ſoon as they had the young Prince 


in their Power, they contracted him to one of Edward's 
Daughters. This Accident would dovbtlefs have been 


1352. 


very prejudicial to Philip, if the Earl himſelf had not help- 


ed him out at this Pinch. The young Prince, whoſe E- b 
ducation had wholly attached him to the Intereſts of 
France, not being able to bear the Thoughts of marrying 


into the Family of his Sovereign's Enemy, privately with- 


drew and caſt himſelf again into his Arms. From thence- 


forward 


* Son of Henry Brother of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter beheaded 
in the Reign of Edward II, who was Son of Edmund younger Son 


of Henry III. This Henry for his Merits was advanced by the 


King's ſpecial Charter, dated the 6th of March, 25 of Edward, to 
the Title of Duke of Lancaſter, being the ſecond that bore that 


Title in Exgland. 
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forward the Flemings began by Degrees to fall off from 1352. 
England, They even approved of the Match which Phi- 

lip made between their Earl and the Duke of Brabant's 
Daughter, who had broke with Edward. Their Fickle- 

neſs was the Cauſe that the Sraple * of Engliſh Wooll, 

which had been ſet up in their Country, was removed in- 1353; 
| to England, to their great Damage, but to the Benefit of 

| the Engliſh, 3 5 

| Thenew King of France ſeemed to be extremely deſi- _ 71354 
| rous that the Truce might be changed into a firm and laſt- py ws 5 — 
ing Peace, to which Edward was not averſe. In the Ne- een che | 
gotiations on this Occaſion, John offered to give up to t 
the King of England Guienne, with the Earldoms of Ar- Wakes 
tois and Gui ſues, to hold them in full Sovereignity with- n 
cout doing Homage to the Crown of France, But quick- 

by after, to his own as well as to his Kingdom's Misfor- 

| tune, he abruptly broke off the Negotiation, which end- | 
ed only in prolonging the Truce till Aoril the Year fol- 7 


| lowing. 

+ Tat nk difficult to perceive that the King of France - 
© ſought only to gain Time, the better to enable himſelf to 
maintain the War. Edward was very ſenſible of this; 
but he had himſelf need of ſome Reſpite, in order to ſet- 
| tle ſome very important Affairs at Home. The Obſtinacy 
of the Scots to ſtand by their King, though a Priſoner, 
had fully convinced him that it would be a hard Matter 
to reduce Scotland, as long as he was at war with France. 


This Confideration led him to patch up a Peace with the 
f WW Scors till a more favourable Opportunity ſhould offer to 

| renew the War. But this Peace could not be brought a- 
. bout without their King's obtaining his Liberty. So firm- 
„h did they inſiſt upon that Article, To ſettle this Afe 
ik 


| * Staple fignifies this or that Town, whither the Merchants of 
England were by Act of Parliament to carry their Wooll, Cloth, 
Lead and Tin, for the ſelling them by the Greaz, What were 
the Staple Commodities of this Realm may be ſeen in the Srature i 
% 14 Richard II. c. 1. as Wooll, Leather, Wood-fells, Lead, Tin, ö 
Kc. The Staple of Wooll was removed to Veſminſter, Canterbury, a 
Chicheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln and Bull. is 5 ö 
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1354. fair, Edward had appointed Commiſſioners to treat with the 
77 7% Scors concerning King David's Liberty. This Negotia- 
* King of tion, which went on ſlowly, ended at length in a Treaty 
Scotland's which. was concluded at Newcaſtle, July the 13th 1354, 
Liberty. whereby Edward obliged himſelf to ſet David free for 2 
. Ranſom of fourſcore Thouſand Marks of Silver. This 
PO Treaty was ratified a little after by the Prince of Wales 

his Son, but it was not executed for Reaſons J ſhall men-. 
tion hereafter. So that David continued a Priſoner till 
Edward E ſoon as this Treaty was concluded, Edward con- 
gives Gui- ſidering from henceforth the Affairs of Scotland as of little 
+ bein, Moment, bent his Thoughts chiefly upon France. The 
F Wales. Truce being about to expire, he inveſted the Prince of 
Wales his Son with the Dutchy of Guienne; and having 
ſent him thither, commanded him to renew the Hoſtili- 
ties. Some affirm, that King John had already inveſted 
the Dauphin Charles his Son with that Dutchy, and that 
his ſo doing was the Cauſe of breaking the Truce. But 
there is no mention of this Circumſtance either in the i 

French Hiſtories or in the Collection of Publick Acls. Be. 
ſides it is certain that the War began not again till after 
He gbes in- the Truce was expired. Whilſt the Prince of Wales was 
to France preparing to renew the War in Gaienne, the King his Fa- 
and com. ther having landed at Calais, ravaged Bowlonnois and Ar- 

mats ſome . : a 2 | 

Ravages, toit without meeting any Oppoſition. Upon News ot 

this, the King of France drew his Forces together with 
all ſpeed. At the ſame Time he ſent Edward a Challenge 
to fight him in ſingle Combat, or at the Head of their 
Armies. At leaſt this is what the French Hiſtorians affirm, 
They add, that Edward declined it, and knowing that 
John was approaching in Order to give him Battle, retired 
into England. The Engliſh on the contrary maintain, 
that Edward ſent the Challenge, and that John would not 
accept it. What is ſurprizing is, that the Collection of Pub- 
lick Acts makes no mention of this Expedition of Ea- 
 ward's, though whenever the Kings of England had Oc- 
caſion to go beyond Sea, we ſeldom fail to find there: 
Memorandum of the Day both of their Departure and 1 

| He | tell 


'Y 


[ 


had kept the Title of King, but without any real Power, Condition 

and in ſo ſervile a Dependence on the King of England, of Baliol. 
that he was looked upon only as a Subject. It is true in- 
deed, Edward had left him the Command of his Troops; 

but they were ſo few that he never had it in his Power to 

Vor. IV. . | make 
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their Return. But ſince the Hiſtorians of both Nations 1354. 
ſpeak of Edward's going to Calais, a bare negative Proof 

is not ſufficient to invalidate their Teſtimony. Be this 
as it will, if Edward came over ſo haſtily into his King- | ; 
dom, 1t 1s certain that very important Reaſons called him 7 
back. The Scots having taken Berwick by Surprize, it The Scots | 
was very dangerous to let them have in their Hands a Place ſurprize 
of that Importance, which opened them at all Times a Betwick. 
Way into England. To retake this Town was the Occa- 


ſton of Edward's haſtening his Return. | 
Ilmmediately after his Arrival he called a Parliament, be- | 
fore whom he, ſet forth the Treachery of the Scots, who | 


after a Treaty concluded and ratified, had abuſed his Sin- 
cerity, and ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by the King | 


of France. The Parliament knowing the Neceſſity of 


recovering Berwick, and the King's Occaſion for Money | 


to continue the War with France, granted him a Tax of 


fifty Shillings upon every Sack of Wooll fold in the 
Kingdom. It is affirmed that this Sabſidy amounted to 
more than three Hundred and fifty Thouſand Marks a f 
Year, fo conſiderable was the Woollen Trade in thoſe | 


Days. With this Aid the King quickly raiſed an Army, 


at the Head of which he marched towards the Borders of 
Scotland. Upon his Approach the Scots quitted Berwick, Edward 
after having demoliſhed the Fortifications, the which he retakes 
revenged by ravaging their Country. The unexpected Berwick. 


Rupture of the Scots had ſurprized him the more, by Rea- Hed. 
fon he had juſt made a Treaty with them, for reſtoring 


Boeth, | 


their King to his Liberty, and ſtayed only for the Pay- 

ment of the Ranſom agreed upon. This Proceeding of 

that Nation quite altered the King's Mind as to Peace, 

and cauſed him to take a new Courſe with reſpe& to the 

Affairs of Scotland. ' ET oo 
Ever ſince Baliol had been expelled that Kingdom, he 13355. 
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355. make any Progreſs, So that he ſpent his Days in a me- 
lancholly manner, with a Penſion of five Marks a Day, 
which Edward allowed him, and ſome Preſents for his ex. 
traordinary Expences. There are manifeſt Proofs of his 


Act. Pub. great Dependance in the Collection of Publick Acts, parti. 


4 N cularly in the frequent Pardons Edward granted him for 
4 9 hunting in his Foreſts. He was therefore but the Sha. 


ibid. dow of a King, made uſe of by Edward hitherto as a 
838. 852. Tool to compaſs his Ends. It was needleſs for the King 
to wear the Mask any longer, all his Proceedings. having 


plainly ſhowed that he had been labouring more for him- 


ſelf than for Baliol. Setting aſide therefore the Scruples 
which had till then reſtrained him, or rather throwing off 
the Cloak under which he had concealed his Intentions, 
he cauſed that Prince to make over to him all his Right to 
Scotland for the yearly Penſion of two Thouſand Pounds 


Sterling. This was a ſmall] Recompence for a Crown, 


had it not been an imaginary One, which Baliol was not 
very unwilling to part with. This Reſignation proved 


fatal to David. By that Means, he had the Mortification 1 


to ſee himſelf more cloſely confined, and to loſe at the 


ſame Time the Hopes he had entertained of recovering his 


[ Liberty. | 8 „ 

Charles de Charles de Blois Priſoner in England, ever ſince the Bat. 
Blois re- tle of la Roche de Rien, was mare fortunate than the King 
mae. of Scotland, at leaſt with regard to his Liberty, han 
: it was fold him at a very dear Rate. He bound himſelf 


| 1d. 
P. $02. s | 
1 by Articles with Edward to pay ſeven Hundred Thouſand 


Crowns for his Ranſom, and left his two Sons in Hoſtage 


for ſecurity of Payment *, PW Tl 
1356. Whilſt Edward was taken up at Home, the Prince of 


| The Prince Wales ravaged the Southern Provinces of Fraxce, and par- 


of Wales ticularly Lauguedoc. He had made into that Province a 


ravages 


| Laugue- ſudden Irruption, which rendered him Maſter of Carcaſſns 


doc. 


TY and 
Mezeray, | 


* Edward forgave him half the Sum on Condition he would 
pay by other half puny Ami Days agreed on. The -_ 
far this Purpoſe is dated at Weſtminſter the 19th of Auguſt 1350 
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and Narbonne, from whence he carried off a very great 
Booty, which done, be was gone back to Bourdeauæ. 
His Retreat having cauſed the Meaſures which were takin 
to oppoſe his Invaſion, to be neglected, he thought he 
might ſafely venture to make a ſecond Inroad. As ſoon 
| as he had refreſhed his Troops a little, he marched again 
at the Head of twelve Thouſand Men, whereof not above 
three Thouland were Natives of England, He paſſed 
© through Perigord and Limoaſin, entered Berry, and ap- 
© peared before the Gates of Bowrges, But upon News that ,,, King 
the King of France was advancing with an Army of ſixty follows him 
WE Thouſand Men, he ſtayed not to beſiege that Place, but with a 
took a Compals in order to retire to Bourdeaux. John, Lreat 
who had foreſeen his Deſign, marched with ſuch Expe- rates 
W dion that he came up with him near Poiftiers, It being 
W impoſſible for the Prince to retreat, he reſolved to in- 
trench himſelf at Maupertuis in a Poſt encumbered with 
Vines and Hedges, and of a very difficult Approach. 
vo Legates whom the Pope had ſent to the two Princes 
co perſwade them to Peace, uſed their urmoſt Endeavours 
o prevent the two Armies from coming to a Battle. 
bey even brought the Prince of Wales to promile that Or, of 
e would repair all the Damage he had done in his Incur- the Prince 
on, and be obliged not to bear Arms againſt France for are rejected 
een Years. The Superiority 4 ſaw himſelf in, hav- 
og made him reject theſe Offers, he expected that the 
Frince with his whole Army ſhould ſurrender at Diſcreti- 
Wn. This Condition was not at all reliſhed by the Prince. 
e generouſly replied, that he would chuſe rather to dye 
vord in Hand, than do any Thing repugnant to his Ho- 
ur, and the Glory of the Exgliſh Name. WT 
All Proſpect of an Accommodation being vaniſhed, the Battle ef 
ince of Vales made a ſhort Speech to his Troops, tel- Poictiess. 
W's them, that Victory depended not on Numbers, but 
; Bravery : That for his own Part, he was determined 1 
W <2nquer or dye, and that he would not expoſe his = 
untry to the Diſgrace of paying his Ranſom. All : nt 
Ws Job's Generals unanimouſly adviſed him to ſtarve ot 
lite Army which was cooped up in the middle . * 
| Ms the 
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at length have ſunk under the Multitude of Ene 
Which ſurrounded him on all Sides, and took from him 


John is 


taken Pri- 


| foner. 


mount and begin the Fight. The Hor/e, little accuſtomed 


Infantry ſupplied their Place, and met the ſame Refiſtance, (M 
in ſpite of the King's Endeavours, who maintained the 


ons which the King of France had with him, the thm 


of Artois, after having diſperſed thoſe wha preſſed himtlY 


he might exert himſelf, it was not poſſible for him to 
out this handful of Engliſp, whom the Neceſſity of com · i 
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the Enemy's Country, where it would quickly be in 
Want of all Neceſſaries. This Advice appeared to him 
too wary and too inconſiſtent with his Impatience. And 
therefore full of the pleaſing Profpe& of obtaining an 
eaſy Victory, and of revenging his Subjects, he reſolved 
without Delay to attack the Enemies. He committed x 
firſt a very great Errour, by cauſing his Cavalry to dil. 


to charge on Foot, were not able to break through the {| 
Engliſh who had the Advantage of the Ground, in a2 
Country full of Hedges, through which there was a Ne. 

ceſſity to paſs in order to force their Intrenchments. The 
unhorſed Cavalry being beaten back with great Loſs, the 71 


Fight for the Space of four Hours, animating his Troops $ 
by his Voice and Example, without fearing to expoſe his 
Perſon to the moſt imminent Dangers. How much ſoever M8 


ing off Conquerors cauſed to fight deſperately, being M 
moreover encouraged by the Example of the Prince, who 
performed that Day Acts of Wiſdom and Valour com- 
parable to thoſe of the moſt renowned Generals. Of four 


eldeſt having made off betimes with eight Hundred Spe: A 
men, their Retreat did not a little contribute to the di, 
couraging the reſt of the Army. In the mean Time Kung 3 
John ſpurred on by Deſpair, {ignalized himſelf in all P 
ces where was the moſt Danger, and drew upon him tl 
braveſt of his Enemies. Though he found himſelf c 
ſerted by his Men, he failed not however to ſtrike Tu 
rour into the moſt Daring. But in all Appearance he woul 


hopes of ſaving his Life, if Denis de Morbeck, 2 Kniplt 


moſt vigorouſly, had not earneſtly perſwaded him to i . 
himſelf 2 Priſoner. He would very fain have dete 
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his Sword to none but the Prince of Wales, but as the 
Prince was at too great a Diſtance, he was forced to ſur- 
render himſelf into the Hands of Morbech with Philip his 
fourth Son about thirteen Years old, who had all a- 
long fought by his Side. In this unlucky Action fo fa- 


lain; but among that Number were eight Hundred No- 
les, the Duke of Bourbon a Prince of the Blood, the Duke 
ol Athens Conſtable of France, the Marſhal de Nefle, and 
above fifty other great Lords of the Kingdom. 


If the victorious Prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 


admired after his Victory, for his modeſt and generous Be- 
hhaviour towards his Priſoner. The Evening after the Bat- 


ry civily defired to be excuſed, and ſtood near him all the 
while to entertain him with Diſcourſe. As the King, 
& whoſe Thoughts were wholly employed with the Con- 
WE fideration of his preſent unfortunate Condition, was com- 

plaining of his hard Fate, the Prince ſaid to him in a free, 


| * great Reaſon to be comforted, that the Battle was not 


(their Coſt that he was the braveſt of Princes; but that 
= © God alone had diſpoſed of the Victory according to 
= © his Will. And, continued he, if your ill Fortune has 
W © thrown you into your preſent Diſgrace, you may at 
W © leaſt reſt aſſured that an inviolable Regard ſhall be pre- 
W © ſerved for your Perſop, and that you ſhall find in me 


| « jn that Title. As ſoon as 
ſelf a little, he turned to the Prince and ſaid to him with 


« for having done any Thing unbecoming his Character, 
* and that he was fallen into the Hands of the moſt va- 
ee Fant and generous Prince alive. On the Morrow 
ee dane 1 


W © a very reſpectful Relation, if I may be allowed to glory 
| ohn had recovered him- 


tal to France, there were not above fix Thouſand Men 


Moderati- 


Conduct and Bravery in this glorious Day, he was no leſs on 4 


Modeſty of 


the Prince 


- x * | of Wales. 
tile, the King ſupping in the Prince of Wales's Tent, ear- Froiſſard. 
neſtly intreated him to ſit at Table with him; but he ve- Walling. 


© though modeſt and unaffected manner, „That he had one 


N | & Joſt by his Fault: That the Engliſh had experienced to 


g | an Air of Satisfaction, <* That ſince it was his Deſtiny 
do be vanquiſhed and taken, he found great Comfort 
in his Misfortune, that no Man could jreproach him 
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1356. ſolemn Thanks and Praiſes were returned to God in the 
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Engliſh Camp for this great Victory. The Prince thanked 
his victorious Troops in ſuch Terms as aſcribed to them 
the Honour of the Day, without the leaſt mention of him. 
ſelf. After this he ſer out for Bourdeaux laden with an 
ineſtimable Booty, and clogged with ſo great a Number 
of Priſoners, that it would have been a hard Matter for 
the Engliſh to defend themſelves in Caſe they had been 
attacked . W 0 

One may eaſily conceive the Joy which this Ney, 


3 | P 
Froiflard. ſpread over all England, and how great Edward's Satis. WS 


Pol. Virg. faction was in particular. The Protection God had grant- 


Traute ſor of Wales ſpent the Winter at Bourdeaux, where two Le- 
two Tears. gates from the Pope came to him, and were fo urgent with 


The King cluded all the Allies of both Crowns. In April following, 


| — eonduited he came into England, bringing his Priſoners along with 
to London. 
Act. Pub. 


1 He is re- paid to the King his Priſoner. When they made ther 


ceived in 


an honour- . 3 ; 1097 
able man- Pad by the King of France's Side, who was mounted on 


ed to the Prince of Wales being too viſible not to be re. 
garded, the King ordered publick Thankſgivings for this 
ſignal Victory to be offered up to God for eight Days to- 
gether in all the Churches of the Kingdom. The Prince Þ# 


him, that he conſented, with the Approbation of the King JF 


him. He was received there with exceſſive Joy, but he 
conſtantly refuſed all the Honours they would have done 
him, and was very well ſatisfied wita thoſe that were 


Entry into London, the Prince of Wales rode on a little black | 


a fine white Courſer, adorned with ſtately Trappings. 5 
One would have thought that all the Pomp * which 
1 5 JJC vs i 


This Battle was fought on the 19th of Seprember, 1356. There BY 
were above fix Frenchmen to one Engliſhman. The Pritoners ate 
| faid to be more in Number than the Erglih Army. = 
e was received by Henry Picard the Lord Mayor (th* We 
ſam? that afterwards ſo magnificently entertained at one Time 
the four Kings, of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus) will 
the Aldermen, exc. in all their Formalizies, with the City Pageants; 
and in the Streets as he paſſed to Weſtminſter, the Citizens hung 
out all their Plate, Tapeſtry, and Armour, ſo that the like had ne“ 
ver been ſeen before in the Memory of Man. Barnes, p. 520 | 
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Was diſplayed upon this Occaſion was intended purely to 1358. 
do Honour to the captive King, fo great Care had been 
taken to avoid every Thing that might put him in Mind 
of his Misfortune, or be offenſive to his Eyes. Though 
Edward diſputed with him the Title of Xing of France, 
| he treated him however in all Reſpects as a King. The 
= Sigbr of the captive Prince preſenting to his Mind the In- 
ſtability of human Grandour, he received him with as 
EZ cordial Embraces, as if he had been his own Brother, or 
as if he was come on purpoſe to pay him a Viſit. It 
Vas in this noble and generous Manner that the Father and 
Son ſtrove to out-do one another in comforting the un- 
E fortunate King, by all the Marks of Reſpect due to a 
Great Prince, in what State ſoever Fortune may have pla- 
ccd him. It is ſaid that when Edward received the News 
of the Victory of Poictiers, he told thoſe that were about 
him, that his Satisfaction at ſo glorious a Succeſs, was not 
comparable to the Pleaſure which the generous Behaviour 
of the Prince gave him. King John and Prince Philip his 
Son were lodged together in the Palace of the Savoy &, 
with all the honourable Freedom they could deſire. The 
bother Captive Lords met with the ſame Treatment and 
Edward enjoyed then a ſo much greater Glory, as it The 1 
= was very uncommon, I mean, the Glory of having in his 8 
Power his two moſt potent Enemies, the King of France berty. 
nt London, and the King of Scotland at Odiam [in Hamp- Act. Pub. 
= ſpire.) King David ſhould have had his Liberty long V. 65--68, 
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ſince, purſuant to the Articles agreed upon three Years 
before. But for the Reaſons above mentioned, he ſaw 
= himſelf ſtill detained in Captivity. However, when he 
had the leaſt Reaſon to expect any Favour from a victorious 
& Enemy, who had juſt reduced Scotland to the loweſt Ebb, 
Fauard was prevailed with by the preſſing Inſtances of 
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= So Called from Peter Earl of Savoy who lived in it. Elea- 
vor Wife of Henry III bought it of the Fraternity of Mountjoy and 
gave n to her Son Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, and it was now in 
Fo ſſefſion of Henry Duke of Lancaſter. 
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1358. the Queen his Siſter, and agreed to renew the Treaty 


made in 1354. To that End he granted Paſſports to 
Ambaſſadors from Scotland, who during a ſhort Truce, 
obtained their King's Liberty upon much the ſame Terms 
as in the firſt Treaty. They obliged themſelves to pay 
for his Ranſom a hundred Thouſand Marks Sterling, 
namely, ten Thouſand every Year till the whole ſhould be 
paid; for Security of the Payment whereof the King of 


Scotland gave twenty Hoſtages. At the ſame Time, | 


Truce for ten Years was concluded between England and 


Scotland, David was releaſed upon theſe Conditions, 
which he took Care to ratify as ſoon as he was returned 
into his Kingdom, after an eleven Years Captivity, It 
ſeems that Edward, wholly taken up then with the viſt 


- Projects he had formed with regard to France, had drop- 


ped all Thoughts of becoming Maſter of Scotland. At 

feaſt he thought proper to defer the Execution of that De- 
iin till a better Opportunity. 5 85 

Magnifi- The Truces Edward had lately ſigned with France and 

"= _ I Scotland, having freed him from the Trouble of Foreign 

Windſor, Affairs, he confined his Thoughts to the Government of 

Froiſſard. his Kingdom. But as nothing extraordinary paſled, he 

Malling. ſpent part of his Time in Diverſions, in which the King 

DOf France and the other chief Priſoners had always a Share, 

The Turnament he held at Mindſor on the 23d of April 

1358 being St. George's Day, Patron of the Order of the 

Garter, was the moſt ſumpruous and magnificent that had 

ever been ſeen in England. The Duke of Brabant with 

ſeveral other ſovereign Princes, and an infinite Number of 

Knights of all Nations were preſent, and were entertained 

in a ſplendid manner. : 9 

geen Iſa- This Diverſion was followed by the Funeral of Queen 


Kiſing [in Norfolk, | aged ſixty three Years, after a twen- 
ty-eight Years Confinement. If the Marriage of thi 


Queen was faral to the King her Husband, it was no {ls 
ſo to France, ſince it proved the Occaſion of a long and 


bloody War, which brought that Kingdom to the very I 


Brink of Deſtruction. W SKY 


IS 


hella dies. Iſabella the King's Mother. She died at the Caſtle of 
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Geoffery d Harcourt, meiitioned above on account of the 1358. 
King's Deſcent at /a Hogue, and who ſerved the King of Earl of 
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Harcourt 
makes Ed- 
ward his 


Navarre in Normandy, was there ſlain about this Time. 
As he had by Mil made the King of England his ſole 


Heir, and as his Lands belonged to the Demeſns which Heir. 


the King of Navarre held in Normandy, Edward took 
Poſſeſſion of them and gave them to the Lord Holland. 
Whilſt Edward enjoyed profound Tranquillity, France Great 


was in extreme Deſolation, by Means of the Inteſtine Troubles in 


Troubles occaſioned by the King's Impriſonment. Charles France. 
the Dauphin, John's eldeſt Son, held the Reins of the 
Government, by the Title of Lieatenant-General, which 

was afterwards changed into that of Regent. His Regen- 

cy was ſo embroiled by the Cabals of iome factious Peo- 

ple, who found their Account in putting Affairs in Con- 


fuſion, that it was not poſſible to think to any Purpoſe 


of freeing their King. The Affairs of France were at that 
Time in a deplorable State. Charles the Bad. King of Na- 
varre, though deſcended from the Family Royal of France 
(a), daily ſtirred up Commotions and Tumults in Paris 


EN where he had a powerful Party. By that Means the Au- 
= thority of the Dauphin was ſo abridged, that, although a 


Prince of great Abilities, he knew not what Courſe to take 

in order to govern ſo diſtracted a State. Amidſt this Con- 

fuſion, the French lived in a Sort of Anarchy. The No- 

bles and Officers of the Army oppreſſed the meaner Sort 

of People, eſpecially the Peaſants, ro whom they gave the 
Nick-Name of Jaques Bon homme *. Rallery joined 2, Taque? 
with Oppreſhon, having drove theſe poor Wretches to ry-War. © 
Deſpair, they came together in great Troops, in the Conn= 
try of Beauvoiſin, reſolutely bent to extirpate all the Vo- 


ble. In a little Time, their Number being conſiderably = 
increaſed, they became io formidable, that there was a 
LNeceſſity of drawing together all the Forces of the King- 


dom, to diſperſe the Army of R#ſticks which grew iſtrong- 


er every Day, This War, which was called The Faquerys 


(s) From the Branch of Evreux. 
Or James Goodman. _ 
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1358. created the Regent no ſmall Trouble. It was one of the 
principal Cauſes which hindered him from taking Mes. 
{ures to oppole the Invalion threatened by the Engliſh is 
ſoon as the Truce ſhould be expired. 

Treaty le- During all theſe Diſturbances, King John, who wy 

teen the heartily tired of his Confinement in England how eaſily 


#wo Kings f 5 HS. 
rejefted by ſoever it was made to him, treated himſelf with Edward 


impoſe upon him. But however, as he was fully inform. 
ed of the Diſturbances in France, he believed he could not 
purchaſe too dearly a Freedom, which might put it in 


Reaſon, he agreed with Edward upon a Treaty very dil. 


vinces to the Crown of England. The General Aſſem- 
bly of the States being met upon this Occaſion in 1359, 


brought to ratify the Treaty. By this Refuſal, the cap- 
tive King ſaw all his Hopes vaniſh. Mean while the 
States plainly perceiving they had given a Handle to re- 
| new the War, offered the Regent all neceſſary Aſſiſtance 
KB co procure better Terms, by Force of Arms. But they 
N 13590. promiſed more than they performed. Edward loudly 
Edward complained of having been impoſed upon, and altering on 


the States concerning his Liberty. He could not obtain it without 1 
of France. yielding to the Terms the Conqueror ſhould be pleaſed io! 


advantagious to France, whereby he gave up ſeveral Pro- [i 


his Power to reſtore Peace in his Kingdom. For which [7 


found the Conditions ſo hard, that they could not be 


1 _=_ a ſudden his Carriage to King John, he confined him in 

1 War into the Caſtle of Sommerton, from whence he afterwards had | 
France. him removed to the Tower of London. Without doubt? 
Act. Pub. he did not think it prudent to leave that Prince at L. 
VI. 134 ns upon his Parole as he was before, whilſt he himſelf ft 
ſhould be in the Heart of France, where he was reſolved ß 1 
/ 77. Wr 

1360. The Preparations for this freſh Expedition were prod-⸗-⸗ 

He goes o- pious. An Army of a hundred Thouſand Men, which BY 
- 00 06 2 tranſported to Calais, was a plain Indication that his 
3 Deſign was to make a powerful Effort to ſubdue Fan, I 
„%. Whilſt the Troubles of that Kingdom offered him ſo fai g 
an Opportunity. As ſoon as his Forces were landed at 
Calais, he divided them into three Bodies. The firſt vas m 
2E „CCC OS ns {Be Rs oak nies commanded of 


% WES 


ky = RN 
or ITS 
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commanded by the Duke of Lancaſter, who had lately gi- 
ven his only Daughter in Marriage to John of Gant third 
Son of the King *. The Prince of Wales headed the ſe- 
cond, and the King himſelf commanded the laſt. With 
theſe numerous Troops, conducted by the three moſt re- 


nowned Generals then in Europe. Edward marched into 


France without any Oppoſition. The Dauphin not be— 
ing ſtrong enough to take the Field, was contented with 


ſtoring the principal Towns with all Things neceſſary for 
their Defence, without caring to hazard a Battle with For- 


ces ſo unequal to thoſe of the Enemy. 


In the mean Time Edward having traverſed Artois, en- He ravages 
tered Champagne, and approached Rhimes in order to ſur- 


prize the City, where ſome affirm, though upon little or 
no Grounds, that he deſigned to be crowned. But miſ. 
ſing his Aim, he fell upon Sens, which he took without 
much Difficulty, The Duke of Burgundy perceiving he 


was not in a Condition to ſave his Country from being 
ravaged, obtained a ſeparate Truce for three Years, upon 
paying down two Hundred Thouſand Florins, and enga- 
ging to furniſh the Exgliſh Army with Proviſions. Wi- 
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1360. 


France to 
the very 
Gates of 
11 Paris. 


ibid. 


rernois followed the Example of Burgundy); but Brie and p. 161. 


Gatinois were plundered. Edward's Aim being to induce 
the French to come to a Battle, he did all he could to 
provoke them to it. With this View, he went about 


the latter End of Lent, and encamped within ſeven Leagues 


of Paris, between Chartres and Mont le Herry. His Ap- 


proach not having been capable to draw the Dauphin out 


of Paris, he advanced to the very Gates of the City, 
without being able to attain his Ends. 
might fee from the Walls the Smoak of the Villages ſet 
on Fire by the Exgliſh. The Dauphin, to whom was af- 


terwards 


Daughters Maud and Blanch. Maud, after the had been married 
firſt to Ralph Son and Heir to the Lord Stafford, and after his Death, 
to William Duke ot 
Which Means the whole Eſtate fell to her Siſter Blanch, who was 
married to the Earl of Richmond in 1360, who upon the Death 


f of his Father- in- law was made Duke of Lancaſter. Dugdale. 


Though one 


* Then Earl of Richmond. The Duke of Lancafter had two 


Zealand, died without Iſſue in 1363, by 
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1360. terwards given the Sirname of the Miſe, was in Effect too 
prudent to run any Hazard on this Occaſion. Warned 
by the fatal Examples of the Kings his Father and Grand. 
father, he took Care not to venture the Crown upon the 
Deciſion of a Battle, wherein he had ſcarce any Proſpect 

of Succeſs, As he knew that Paris was able to hold out 
a long Siege, he kept himſelf ſhut up in the City, and 
all Edward's Bravadoes could not make him alter his Re. 
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phin's pro- impending Danger, by offering certain Propoſals ta his 
heſals te- Enemy, but they were ſcornfully rejected. Edward look- 
_— upon himſelf as in a Condition to preſcribe what Terms 
he pleaſed himſelf. He ſeemed at firſt to have formed the 

Deſign of beſieging Paris. Bur afterwards finding it 

would be too difficult a Task, he turned back towards 

Beauce. Cardinal de Langres the Pope's Legate, attend- 

| ed him every where, and preſſed him continually to ſet 
f Bounds to his Ambition; but all he could ſay was to no 
| Purpoſe at that Time. Edward ſtayed ſome Time in 
Bieauce, from whence he deſigned to lead his Troops to- 
Reaſons Wards the Loire, In the mean while, though his Army 
which in had all along marched through very plentiful Countries 
1q _— Ed- he loſt daily a great many Men by Sickneſs. It ws 
f "x * doubtleſs a great Mortification to that Monarch, to ſee 
1 ; that with ſo numerous an Army, he had made ſo little 
= - Progreſs. Although he was in the very Heart of Franc, 
1 he could not flatter himſelf with having made any one 
| Certain Conqueſt. This perhaps was one Reaſon of is 

An Extra- giving Ear at length to the Legate's Sollicitations. How- 
| ordinary ever, his doing ſo is aſcribed to another Cauſe. One Day 
ll ee # whilſt he lay encamped near Chartres, on a ſudden a dreadful 
FI e Stormaroſe accompanied with Thunder and Hail of apro- 
ö digious Bigneſs, which killed ſix Thouſand Horſes and 
9 2 Thouſand Men. So extraordinary an Accident va 
i deemed by the Troops as a Sign of God's Wrath. The 
= King himſelf ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with the ſame Opr 
b nion. It may be he was very glad that this Event fur- 
1 niſhed him with an Opportunity to ſhow his Willingneb 
to grant a Peace to France from a pure Motive of Gene- 
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rofity, and to colour over by that Means the Diſgrace of 1360. 
not having been able, with fo fine an Army, to do any 
Thing more than deſtroy the open Country. Be that as 
it will, in the midſt of the Storm, he turned his Face to- 
® wards the Church of Chartres which he ſaw at a Diſtance, 
and [falling on his Knees] made a Vow to conſent to a 
Peace upon equitable Terms. The Legate improving this 
ZZ Diſpoſition, earneſtly preſſed him to put his generous De- 
| ſign in Execution, and got him to ſend Plenipotentiaries 
to Bretigny a Village near Chartres, to treat there about 
a Peace, Here it was the Dauphin and his chief Counſel- 
lors appeared for Fraxce ; and for England, the Prince of 
Wales, with ſuch Aſſiſtance as the King his Father had ap- 
pointed. In a few Days, a Treaty was concluded which 
gave ſome Intermiſſion to the Calamities of France. This 
Peace which anulled all former Treaties, and which ſerved 
for Foundation to new Rights, makes a very conſiderable 
Epocha in the Engliſh Hiſtory, with regard to the Diffe- 
rences between the two Crowns. So that there is no un- 
= derſtanding the Relation of the Events which enſued, 
= without a perfect Knowledge of the Articles of this Trea- 
ty. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to inſert them 
bere, abridging them however as much as poſſible without 
rendering them obſcure, 5 
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EZ TREATY of BRETIGNY. 
= . Signed May the 8th 1360. 


1. Imprimis, I is agreed, that the King of Eng- Ad. pub. 
I Hand, beſides what he holds already in VI. 178, 
# Grice and Gaſcoign, ſhall have for himſelf and his Heirs &. 
aud Succeſſors, and ſhall hold in the ſame manner as the 
King of France and his eldeſt Son, or their Anceſtors Kings 

of France have held, namely, what is in Sovereignty, in 

. [& Sovereignty, and what is in Demeſn, in Demeſn, the fol- 

1 lowing Particulars, e eee og Boo: e 
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1360. Poictiers and the whole Earldom of Picton, with tho 
Fieft ot Thonars and Belleville. 

Xaintes and all Xaintonge, on both Sides of the Charente. 

Agen and all Agenois. ; 

Perigucuæ and all Limoſin. 

Cahors and all Quzercy. 

Tarbe and all the Country of Bigorre. 

The Earldom of Gaur. 
Angouleme and all Angoumois. 
Rhode and all Rovergne. 

That all the Lords whoſe Lands lye within the above. 
faid Territories, as the Earls of Foix, Armagnac, the Iſle 
of Peri gord, the Vicount of Limoges, and all others what- 

ſoever, ſhall do Homage to the King of Englanek. 
II. That the King of England ſhall have Aontreil Þ&- 
and its Territories. Os One: „„ 

III Item. The Earldom of Ponthieu and its Dependencies, 

IV Item. Calais, Town, and Caſtle, and Territory, 

with the Lordſhips of Merch, Sangate, Couloigne, Homes, 
Hall, and Ge. . —_ 
V [tem. The City and Earldom of Guiſues, in like 


. manner as the late Earl held them. F 
| VI Item. All the Ifles adjacent to the above-named 
4 Countries. e 


VII. It is alſo agreed that the King of France and the 
Dauphin his eldeſt Son, ſhall make over to the King of 


| England within a Year after Michaelmas next enſuing, all 7 
4 ve 


the Honours, Obediencies, Homages, Allegiances, Rigi, | < 
ominion mere and mixt, and all other Kinds of Furi/- K. 
dlictions, High and Low, Reſorts, Safeguards, Patronages WW. 
of Churches, and all manner of Lordſbips and Sovereignties, » 
with all the Rights which they had or might have had s 
under any Title or Colour of Right whatever, veſted in 


| them or in the Crown of Frauce, to the aforeſaid Places, 7 
3 and their Dependencies, without reſerving any Thing for E 
Wo them or their Succeſſors. That they ſball enjoin by their J 
4 Letters-Patent, all Prelates, Earls, Viſcounts, Barons, No- 


bles, and Burghers, to obey the King of England, in like 1 llt 
manner as they obeyed the Kings of France, and ** wk 4 


. 
e 


, 
] 


Bo be i oh 
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leaſe them from all Homages, Fealties, Obligations, Oaths, 
Subjections, performed by any of them to the Kings of 
France, or to the Crown, in what manner ſoever. 

VIII. That the King of England ſhall have all the 
aforciaid Places, with all their Appurtenancies, and Depen- 
dencies, to hold them, himſelf and Succeſſors, by Inhe- 
ricance for ever; namely, in Demeſu, what the King of 
France held in Demeſn ; in Fee, Service, Sovereignity, and 
Reſort, what the King of France held in that Manner; and 


5 that all Alienations made by the Kings of France within 


the Seventy Years paſt, that the Kings of England were 
diſpoſſeſſed of them, ſhall be annulled and made void. 
IX. That the King of England ſhall hold in all the afore- 
= ſaid Places what did not belong to his Predeceſſors, in the 
ſime manner as the Kings of France did or do now hold 
= them. 88 
KX. That if within the Limits of the Lands aforeſaid, 
there are any which belonged not to the Kings of Eng- 
land, but were in Poſſeſſion of the King of France on the 
Day of the Battle of Poictiers, September the 19th 1356, 


they ſhall remain to the King of England in the Manner 
Xl. That the King of France and the Prince his eldeſt 
Son, for them and for their Succeſſours, ſhall make over 
to the King of England, within a Year after Michaelmas 
next, all manner of Right, Lordſhip, and Sovereignty o- 
ver the aforeſaid Places; and that all the Subjects of the 


ſud Countries ſhall become Liege-Men and Subjects of the 


Kings of England and their Succeſſors and Heys, who 


cual hold the ſaid Lands, as Liege-Sovereigns and as 
Neighbours of the Kingdom of France, without recog- 


rizing any Sovereignity, or paying any Obedience, Ho- 
nage, Reſort, or Subjection, and without being liable at 
any Time hereafter to any Recognizance or Service, to the 
JJ. 8 
XII. That the King of France and his eldeſt Son ſhall 
expreſſly renounce the ſaid Reſorts and Sovereignties, and 
1 the Rights which they have or may have over all the 
Fountries which by the preſent Treaty are to belong to 
1 Vo 5 IV. | UW | the 
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1 3360, the King of England. That the King of England and 
F | his eldeſt Son on their Part, ſhall expreſily renounce a} FR 
4 Things to which the preſent Treaty gives them not 4 [ 
5 Right, and all other Demands which they made before | 
9 to the King of France, particularly the Right and Tite 1 
* of the Crown of France: The Homage and Sovereignty of | 
1 the Dutchies of Normand) and Touraine, and of the El. 
| doms of Anjou and Maine; the Homage and SOVereiony H 
of Bretaign ; the Homage and Sovereignty of the Earldon 1 
1 of Flanders, and in general all other Demands. That the Þ 
two Kings ſhall reciprocally and for ever renounce and * 
h quit Claim to all Things not ſpecified i in the preſent Tra. 1 
i ty, and ſhall agree together at Calais upon the Day ad Fi 
x Place, that the ſaid Renunciations (hall bs made. T4 1 
. XIII. That in Order to execute the preſent Treay, 3 
1 the Kipg of Engl. and {hall cauſe the King of France to be 
| conducted to Calais within three Weeks aſter Midſummer, ! 
| Day next, at the Expence of the King of England, le 
| Charges of the King of Frazce's Houſchold only excepted, | 
# XIV. That the King of France ſhall pay to the King 
. of England three Millions of Crowns of Gold, two of BR 
1 which make a Noble, namely, fix Hundred Thouſnd 
4 Crowns at Calais, four Months after the King of Franz; 7 
Arrival there; and four Hundred Thouſand every Ver EY 
afterwards, till the whole four Millions are paid. S. 
XV. That the King of France having paid within te 
ſaid Term of four Months the firſt fix "Hundred Thou 
ſand Crowns, delivered the Hoſtages here under-named : W « 
and put into the Hands of the King of England the Town 7 ; 
of Kochel and Earldom of Guiſnes, he ſhall be ſet at Li 
berty, and ſhall be free to go from Calais into his ou 
Kingdom, provided he ſhall not make War againſt ti? ij 
King of England till the Treaty is fully executed. I 2 
Ihe Hoſtages to be delivered to the King of b Fi 
as well thoſe that were taken Priſoners at the Battl Of 3 
Poictiers as others, are as follow : 5 ©] 
Names of Lewis Earl, [afterwards Duke] of Anjox. 2? Both | 1 


ghe Haſta- John Earl of Poidtiers, — ter wards Duke of Bum. Jy 5 10 f. 
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Philip of France, 
85 
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Philip Duke of Orleans | Brother to King John. 


The Duke of Bourbon. 


The Earl of Blois, or his Brother. 


The Earl of St. Pol. 
The Earl of Harcourt. 
The Earl of Portien. 
The Earl of YValentinois. 


The Earl of Renne. 


The Earl of Vaudemont. 
The Earl of Forex. 


The Viſcount of Beaumont. 


The Lord of Coucy. 
The Lord of Fiennes. 


The Lord of Preaux. 
The Lord of St. Venant. 


The Lord of Garentieres. 


The Dauphin of Auvergne. 


The Lord of Hangeſt. 


The Lord of Montmorency. 
The Lord Milliam of Craon. 


The Lord Lewis of Harcourt. 


The Lord John de Ligny. 


The Earl of AHlenſon, or Peter his Brother. 


Priſoners who are to be Hoſtages. 


nd), King John's Son. ] 
The Earl of Ea. . 
The Earl of Longueville. 


2 The Earl of Ponthieu. 
Ihe Earl of Tancarville. 


The Earl of Joigny. 


The Earl of Sancerre. 
The Earl of Dammartin. 


The Earl of Ventadour. 


The Earl of Salbruch. 
T be Earl of Ancenrs. 
The Earl of Vendome. 


The Lord of Craon. 


* OL. IV. 


[who was after 
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wards Duke of Bur- 
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1360. The Lord of Deval. 
The Marthall of Deza ham, 
The Lord D' Aubigny. 


XVI. That theſe ſixteen Priſoners which are to be Hol. 
tages, ſhall no longer be deemed Priſoners, but be diſcharg- 
ed without any Ranſom, unleſs they have already agreed 
to pay one before the 3d of May. But in Caſe any one 
of them comes not to Calais within three Weeks after 
Midſummer-Day, he ſhall ſtill be reckoned a Priſoner, 
and conſtrained by the King of France to return into Eng- 
land as ſuch. ik | 
XVII. If any of the Hoſtages go out of England with- 
out Leave, the King of France ſhall be obliged to lend 
others of the ſame Rank, four Months after the Bailiff of 
Amiens, or the Mayor of St. Omer ſhall be certified there. 
of by the King of England. The King of France at his 
Departure from Calais, may take along with him Ten f 
the Hoſtages, ſuch as the two Kings ſhall agree upon; to 
which ſaid Hoſtages the King of England ſhall give abſo- 
Jute Leave to go away, 5 
XVIII. Within three Months after the Departure of 
the King of France from Calais, he ſhall deliver as Hoſtz- 
ges gps King of England, four of the moſt ſubſtantial 
Burghers of Paris, and two of each of the Towns here 


underwritten. 

Paris 4 Chalons * 
Roan 2 Troyes 3 
St. Omer 2 Chartres 2 
Arras 1 Toulouſe 2 
Amiens 2 Lyons % 
Beauvais 2 Oran 2 
L' lie 2 MWh. 2 
Douay 2 K * 
Tournay 2 Na 1 - 
Rheims 2 Bourges 2 
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XIX. The King of France ſhall be conducted to Ca- 
lais, and ſhall ſtay there four Months, the firſt Month at 


the King of England's Expence, and the other three at his 
own Charges. 


XX. Within a Year after his Departue from Calais he 


IF ſhall reſtore to John Earl of Montfort, his Land of Mont- 
= fort, for which the ſaid Earl ſhall do him Liege- Homage. 


XXI. Moreover it is agreed, that as to what relates to 
the Diſpute about the Dutchy of Bretaign, between 
Charles de Blois and John de Montfort, the two Kings or 

their Commiſſioners ſhall endeavour to ſettle it as ſoon as 
poſſible. That in Caſe they do it not in a Twelvemonth, 
the common Friends of both Parties ſhall try to accommo- 


= dateMatters. That in Caſe the common Friends of the 
Parties cannot ſucceed in fix Months, they ſhall bring 


their [nformations to the two Kings, who, by themſelves, 
or by their Commiſſioners, ſhall uſe their Endeavours to 
determine the Suit between the two Claimants. That if 


the Affair cannot be decided in ſix Months, then the Par- 
ties ſhall do as _ think fit, without the two Kings in- 


terpoſing. And the Friends of the ſaid Claimants may 


aſiſt them, without incurring for ſo doing any Blame, 


Reproach, or Detriment. That if one of the Parties re- 
fules to appear before the two Kings or their Commiſh- 
oners, or if the two Kings having given Judgement, one 
of the Parties refuſes to acquieſce in it, the two Kings ſhall 


{till do their Endeavour to make them agree, without any 


Force. That the Homage of Bretaign ſhall remain to the 
/ nnni SE. 

XXII. The Poſſeſſion of the Lands reciprocally given 
up by this Treaty, ſhall be confirmed every Time that one 


of the two Kings ſhall require it. 


ſufficient Letters of Pardon. 


XXIV. The King of Englund may, for this Time only; 


— — ow wo 9 


1 diſpoſe of the Eſtate of Geoffery d' Harcourt, on Condi- 
= V ri oO 


XXIII. The King of France ſhall reſtore within the 
& Space of a Year to Philip of Navarre, whatever belongs 

to him, as well in his own as in his Wife's Right, in the 
| Kingdom of France. And he and his Adherents ſhall have 
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tion that the Poſſeſſor ſhall hold it of the Duke of Wor- 
mandy, or of ſuch other Lord to whom Relief of the {aid 
Eſtate is due. 

XXV. No Perſon, or Country which have been Sub. 
je& to one of the two Kings, and who by the preſent 


Treaty are to be ſubject to either of them, ſhall be moleſt- 


ed for any Thing paſt. | 


XXVI. All the Lands confiſcated on the Score of the 


prietors. The Baniſhed ſhall be reſtored to their Eſtates 


and Honours, within a Year after King John's Departure 


from Calais, the Lords of Fronſac and Galhard excepted. 
XXVII. Within a: Year after his going from Calais, 
th: King of France ſhall cauſe to be delivered to the King 
of England, all the Lands given up by the preſent Treaty, 
XXVIII. It is likewiſe agreed that as ſoon as the King 
of France ſhall have delivered up the Lands here ipecified, 
with the neceſſary Renunciations and Mandates, namely, 
Ponthieu, Montfort, Saintonge, and Angoumois, the King 


of England, at his own Charges, ſhall put him in Poſſeſſion 


of all that himſelf or his Allies hold in Touraine, Ayſou, 


= 

. 
8 
R 


War between the two Kings, ſhall be reſtored to the Pro- 


Maine, Berry, Auvergne, Burgundy, Champagne, Picard), I 


Normandy, and the Iſe of France, Bretaign expreſlly ex- 
cepted, as well as all the Lands which by the preſent Tres 
ty are to belong to the King of England. 


XXIX. The King of France ſhall at his Expence put 
the King of England in Poſſeſſion of all that is to be 
yielded up to him. If any Subjects prove rebellious and 


diſobedient, the King of France ſhall compel them to 


ſubmit at his own Charge, and the King of Ezg/and ſhall i 
be obliged to do the ſame on his Part. And the two 
Kings ſhall be bound to aſſiſt one another to that End 
when required, at the Expence of the Party requiring. 
XXX. The Clergy ſhall be ſubje& to that King of 
Whom they hold their Tenzporalities. If they hold Land 
of both Kings, they ſhall be ſubje& to both. . 
XXXI. There ſhall be good Friendſhip and Alliance 
between the two Kings, notwithſtanding any other All- 


ances, elpecialy with Scotland and Flanders. 


XXXII ; 


Book IX. 33 D MK: 303 
XXXII. The King of France and his eldeſt Son ſhall 


renounce all Alliance with the Scots, and ſhall promiſe not 
to aſſiſt them againſt the King of England, who on his 
Part ſhall be obliged to the ſame Thing with reſpect to the 
Flemings. . 

XXXIII. The two Kings ſhall cauſe the preſent Trea— 
ty to be ratified by the Pope, and confirmed by Oaths, 
Cenſures, & c. in the ſtrongeſt Manner. The two Kings 
ſhall procure each for himſelf, all the Diſpenſations, and 
Abſolutions requiſite to get the preſent Treaty fully ex- 
ecutec. 

XXXIV. It is alſo agreed, that the Collations to Bene- 
fees, made during the War, ſhall be valid and ſtand as they 
are. 

XXXV. The Subjects of both Kings may come and 
ſtudy in the two Kingdoms, and ſhall enjoy the Privile- 
ges of the Vaiverſnies, 1 
XXXVI. And that the preſent Treaty be well and duly 
executed, the two Kings ſhall mutually give one another 
the following Securities. Letters under their Great Seals: 
The Oaths of the two Kings, of all the Princes of their 
Blood, and of Twenty of the moſt conſiderable Lords 
of each Kingdom. If there are any Perſons who refuſe 
to obey, all proper Methods ſhall be taken to compel 
them to it. The two Kings ſhall renounce all violent 
Ways and Hoſtilities in Caſe of Non- performance. If 
through the Diſobedience of ſome Perſons, any of the a- 
foreſaid Articles cannot be executed, the two Kings ſhall 
not for that Reaſon go to War, but ſhall endeavour to 
bring the ſaid Perſons to Reaſon, PE 
= XXXVII Item. It is agreed by the preſent Treaty, that 
all former Treaties ſhall be null and void, and that neither 
of the two Kings ſhall make any uſe of them. 


1360. 


XXXVIII. The preſent Treaty ſhall be ſworn to at 
Calais by the two Kings perſonally, and within a Month 
after the King of Fraxce's Departure from Calais, they 


ſhall interchangeably ſend their Letters-Patent confirming 


XXXIX, 


304 
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XXXIX. Neither of the two Kings ſhall procure, by 
himſelf or by another, any Innovations or Obſtacles from 
the Court of Rome againſt the preſent Treaty. If it ſhould 
happen that the Pope ſhould go about to make any Alte. 
ration, the two Kings ſhall oppoſe it to the utmoſt of 
their Power. 

XL. As to the ten Hoſtages which the King of Eng. 
land is to deliver up to the King of France, the two Kings 
ſhall agree at Calais upon the Manner and Time of their 


Delivery. 


Remarks 
on the 
Treaty of 
Bretaigny. 


After reading this Treaty, the Conditions whereof ap- 
pear ſo hard for France, one cin ſcarcely help repreſenting 
to one's Mind a triumphant King treading upon the Neck 
of his vanquiſned Enemy, and obliging him to receive 
without Examination what Terms he is pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him. Indeed this Idea is juſt enough, provided it 
is not] carried too far. Bur if a Man ſhould add, That 
of an unjuſt Conqueror exacting from his Enemy Con- 
ditions entirely repugnant to Reaſon and Equity, he 


would doubtleſs frame to himſelf a wrong Idea of this 5 


famous Treaty, the Terms whereof are more moderate 
than they appear to be at firſt Bluſh. For the better Un- 
derſtanding this, it muſt be remembered that almoſt all 


the Provinces which France gave up to England, belonged 


formerly to Edward's Predeceſſors. It was neither by 


Conqueſt, nor Treaties extorted by Violence, that they had 


acquired theſe Provinces, but by Right of Inheritance 


which they had received from their Anceſtors Time out 


of Mind. Never were the King's of France heard to 


complain that the Dukes of Guienne, or the Earls of Poicti- 


ers had wreſted theſe Countries from them by Force. On 
the contrary, we have ſeen in the Hiſtory of the preceed- 


ing Kings, that Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis diſpoſſeſſed 


by Force of Arms John Lackland and Henry III, not only i 
of the Provinces in diſpute, but likewiſe of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Maine, and Normandy. Moreover the Treaty by 
which they were given up to France, was made whilſt 
Henry III was detained in Captivity by the Earl of Leiceſ- 

ter. Theſe Things being conſidered, it is eaſy to per- 
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ceive the Foundation of this Treaty. Edward, taking the 
Advantage of ſo favourable a Juncture, aimed at recover- 
ing what France had before wreſted from his Anceſtors. 
It is true he exacted moreover Calais, the Earldom of 
Guiſnes, and the Sovereignty of the Provinces he recovered. 
To clear up this Article, it muſt be obſerved that Ed- 
ward had a Right to demand whatever had been in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Predeceſſors, not to mention now his Claim 
to the Crown it ſelf. In this Belief, he was of Opinion 
that in leaving France, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Tou- 
raine, with the Homage of Bretaign, he gave an Equiva- 
lent for Guiſues and Calais, and the Sovereignty of Gui- 
enne. And if to this be added his Title to the Crown of 
France, which no doubt he deemed very plauſible, fince he 
made it the Ground of the War, I don't know whether 


there will be any great Cauſe to exclaim againſt the Un- 
1 reaſonableneſs of this Treaty. We cannot therefore blame 
Eaward for being willing to recover Guienne and its De- 


pendencies, whilſt we condemn not at the ſame Time 


74 Philip Auguſtus and St. Lewis, who forcibly took the great- 
x eſt Part ot that Province from his Anceſtors, and Philip de 
= Yalois, who ſeized the reſt before the War was declared, 


upon a very frivolous Pretence; which was that Edward 


had refuſed to obey an Order, whereby Philip forbad all 
bis Subjects and Vaſſals to harbour Robert d Artois. If 
= Edward had ſheltered that Prince at Bourdeauæx, there 
would have been ſomething to object againſt him; but 
bis being Yaſal for Guieune could not rob him of the Pri- 
vilege of acting as King of England. In fine, will any 
one affirm, that the Kings of France above-mentioned had 
W a Right to annex to the Crown again Provinces which had 
been Part of the Kingdom under the ſecond Race? But 
Hugh Caper had granted them in Fee to Lords, from whom 
they were devolved to the Kings of England by lawful. 
{WE Succeſſion. Wherefore it can anly be pretended that Phi- 

I Auguſtus had good Cauſe to confiſcate Normandy, 

= Poicton, Maine, Anjon, Touraine, and that Guienne was 
juſtly forfeited by Edward III. But all this is much ea- 
ber ſaid than proved. If a Preſcription of ſeventy Years | 
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Willingneſs to take up with a Part, when 
expected the Whole; and with a Part which he might with 


John is 
conducted 


Zo Calais. 


poſſible Reſpe 
ders, The four Months were ſpent in drawing up all 


the Conſideration of the State the Affairs of France were 
in at the Time of the Treaty of Bretigny. King John 


his Invaſion. In fine, an univerſal Conſternation was 


very well flatter himſelf with the Hopes of becoming 


to himſelf in beginning the War, What was it then 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
is alledged in Favour of France, one of a much longer 
ſtanding may be pleaded in behalf of England, at the Time 
when theſe Countries were taken from them. 

Finally, If any one ſtill imagines that Edward perform. 
ed not his Vow, which he made to conclude a Peace upon 
equitable Terms, Jet him add to the foregding Remacks, 


was Priſoner at London, and the Dauphin ſnut up in Paris, 
from whence he durſt not ſtir, An Army of a Hundred 
Thouſand Exgliſbhmen was got into the very Heart of the 
Kingdom, to which no conſiderable Body of Troops 
could be oppoſed, Edward was Maſter of Abundance of. 
Places which he himſelf, or his Generals had taken fince 1 


ſpread over all the Kingdom, from whence the Inteſtine 
Commorions took away all Proſpect of ever being able to 
drive the Engliſh. Theſe were very ſubſtantial Advanta- 
ges which Edward actually enjoyed, He might therefore 


Maſter of all France, and attaining the Aim he propoſed 


which prevented him from laying hold of ſo favourabl J 
a Juncture? Certainly it could be nothing os bat ki 
e might have 


Juſtice ſnatch from France, by whom it was unjuſtly ac. 
quired, It is Time now to return to the Occurrences 
which followed the Peace of Bretiguy. . 
This famous Treaty, which was negotiated in eight 
Days, was approved by both the Kings: John was con- 
ducted to Calais in July, and ſtayed there four Months, 
according to the Agreement. At his firſt Meal he was 
waited upon by Edward's four Sons, who ſhowed him all 

Fes. to the King their Father's Or- 
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the neceſſary Acts, as well for the explaining as for the 


_ confirming and executing the Treaty; that they might all 


be ſigned the ſame Day, 15 was not till the 24th of * f 
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rt. EDWARD III. 
ber that the two Kings ſigned and ſwore to the Treaty at 
Calais, whither Edward was repaired ſome Days before. 
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All Matters relating to the Treaty being finiſhed, King and js [ze 
John was {et at Liberty on the 26th of the ſame Month. ar Li erry, 

uſt before his Departure, Edward gave him a ſenſible 
Mark of Friendſhip, in permitting him to take along with 


him Prince Philip his Son, made Priſoner at the Battle of 


Poiftiers, Of all his Children this was his greateſt Favou- 


rite, Although of all the Hoſtages in Edward's Hands, 
this was the chief, by Reaſon of the great Affection his 
Father had for him, he very readily conſented that he 
ſhould be one of the Ten which were to have their Free- 


aſter 
ſwearing 


ry. 


dom by the XXII Article of the Peace of Bretiguyy. The 


two Monarchs upon Parting gave one another mutual Tok- 
ens of Eſteem and hearty Friendſhip. 


As ſoon as John was arrived at St. Omer, he ratified , ratifcs 


that no Compulſion had been uſed to oblige him jto ſwear 
to it at Calais. The reſt of his Behaviour was anſwerable 
to this firſt Step. He ſhowed upon all Occaſions that his 


The Peace be 


Intention was to perform his Engagements, and at length 
gave the moſt ſenſible Proof of his Sincerity, by putting 
Edward in Poſſeſſion of the Countries which had been 
made over to him. There was only ſome Difficulty re- 
lating to the Earldom of Gaure in Gaſcoign, and the Ter- 
ritory of Belville in Poi 


for, about which the two Kings 
could not agree. 3 I 


by his Letters Patent, and voluntarily {wore to all the Ar- the Treaty 
ticles of the Treaty of Bretigny. By that he made appear 


when in 
Faance-! , 


tween the two Crowns appearing to be 13617 


thus firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward ſent [Sir John] Chandos 


into France to command there in his Name, in the Coun- 


Chandos was 


tries belonging to him, with the Title of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. He could not make a better choice. 
one of the moſt accompliſhed Lords then in England: The 


John 
Chandos. 


which is no ſmall Commendation with reſpect to that 


Vor. IV. 


802 
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Time. As Affable and Temperate in Peace as he was 
Brave in War, he was a Subject every way qualified far 
ſo great an Employ. As the King deſigned to gain 
the Affections of his new Subjects, he had taken Care to 
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Prince of 
Wales. 
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Edward 


reſtores to 


the Prio- 


ries their 
Lands. 


Death of 


Marriage 


of the 


- 
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ſend them for Governour, a Perſon whoſe Prudence was 
exceeding proper to produce that Effect. Moreover he 
had ſettled upon him a very conſiderable Salary, which 
enabled him to keep a ſplendid Court at Niort in Poictou, 


where he reſided ; and had inveſted him with Power to 
Pardon all Sorts of Crimes, that both by his outward 
Luſtre, and by the Diſtribution of his Favours, he might 


be able to procure for his Maſter the Good- Will and Love 


of the People lately conquered. 

As ſoon as Edward ſaw he was like to enjoy a laſting 
Peace, he reſtored to the Alien Priours * the Lands which 
he had taken from them Twenty Years before to ſupply 
the Charges of the War. A Thing very uncommon, to 


ſee Princes make Reſtitution of their own Accord of what 
they have once got in their Hands. 


The Plague ſtill raged in England this Year. Among 


bbe Dale ef the reſt it deprived the Kingdom of the Duke of Lancaſ: 


Lancaſter. 


ter, the moſt eſteemed of all the Engliſh Lords. He was 
commonly called the Good Dube. Accordingly his Death 


was extremely lamented. He founded the Collegiate. 
Church of Leiceſter, and in the ſame Place an Hoſpital for 
three Hundred poor Men, which ſtill ſubſiſts at this 


Day . . 5 
The Prince of ales, who had never thought of marry- 


ing during the War, took this Time of Tranquillity to 
eſpouſe Joanna of Kent his Couſin, who was Counteſs 


Dowager 


* There were two Sorts of Priories, ſuch as were independent 


like the Abbies, and ſuch as depended upon ſome great Abbey, 


from which they received their Prior. When the Convent to which 


any Priory belonged was beyond Sea, it was ſtiled an Alien Priory. 
* He and his Father both lye buried in this Church. He ſtiles 


himſelf in his Will, Duke of Lancaſter, Earl of Derby, Lincoln and 


Leiceſter, &c. Knighton, who lived in that Age ſays: Henry Date 


Lancaſter was the firſt Founder of the Collegiate Church and Hoſ- 


pital without South-gate at Liceſter, in which he placed a Dean 


and 12 Canens Prebendaries, as many Vicars and other Miniſters, 


100 Poor and weak Men, and ten able Women to aſſiſt the ſick and 


weak, and ſufficiently endowed the Hoſpital. It ſtill in ſome Mea 
fare ſubſiſts by certatn Stipends paid out of the Dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, together with divers new Charities. Camb. in Leiceſt. 
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Jowager of Holland. This Princeſs was Daughter of 136:. 
Edmund Earl of Kent, beheaded in the Beginning of this 

Reign, by the Intrigues of Queen Iſabella and Mortimer. 

She was called Foarna the Fair, by Reaſon of her great 
Beauty» 

The next Year, the King being pleaſed to give publick 1362. 
Marks of his Eſteem and Affection for the Prince his el- Edward 
deſt Son, who had raiſed to ſo great a Height the Glo- 74&Gut- 
ry of the Engliſh Name, erected for him the Dutchy of p,;,;.1- 
Guienne into a Principality, under the Name of the Prin- ty. 
cipality of Aquitaine. Which done, he ſolemnly inveſted Act. Pub. 
the Prince with it, obliging him only to pay Yearly, in VI. 384. 
Lieu of all Service, an Ounce of Gold to the Crown of 
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Edward ſpent the Reſidue of this Year in making ſeve- Publick 
ral wiſe Regulations with his Parliament concerning 44% fe be 


Home Affairs. Such for Example was the decreeing that enn 


for the Time to come, in the Courts of Juſtice and in all 
Publick, Acts, the Engliſh Language ſhould be uſed inſtead 
of the French or Norman, which had been in uſe ever 
ſince William the Conqueror. 
In this Parliament the King declared that being come A General 
to his Fiftieth Year, he would have it ſolemnized as a Pardon. 
Sort of Jubilee. To that End, he granted a general Par- 
don to all Offenders for all Crimes whatſoever, Treaſon 
it ſelf not excepted *. He confirmed allo a new Mag- 
na Charta, which was confirmed ten ſeveral Times in this 
Reign. ). 
After Edward had done what he thought neceſſary for Edward 
the Publick,, he was pleaſed likewiſe to do ſome Thing 5% , 
for his Family, by creating Lionel his ſecond Son Duke Sons. 
of Clarence; Fohn of Gant his third Son, Duke of Lan- 
Bs „„ caſter ; 


* $0 that he was Prince of Wales, and of Aquitaine, Duke of 
8 and Earl of Cheſter and Kent; this laſt in Right of his 
Wife. 5 | 585 „ | 5 
lt is likewiſe ſaid that the Cuſtom of our Kings who upon 
Maunday Thurſday waſh, feed, and cloath as many Poor as they 


dre Years old, had its Riſe from this Jubilee of King Edward's. 
Pol. Virg. lib. 19. Dh | 1 
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1362. caſter; and the fourth, whoſe Name was Edward, Earl of 


Cambridge. In fine, after having eſtabliſhed a Staple fyr [ 
Wool] at Calais, he was pleaſed to ſpend the reſt of the 
Winter in Entertainments and Diverſions. He took a Pro. 


greſs into ſeveral Counties, attended by the principal Noble. 
men and French Hoſtages, who partook of all theRecreatiog; 


which the People ſtrove in Emulation of one another 0 


divert their Sovereign with. ED 
1363. In the beginning of the Year 1363 the Prince of Mag 


The Prince ſet out for his Government of Aquitaine. He reſided a 


of Wales Bourdeaux where he kept a Royal Court, beloved and r. 


goes and lpected by all his Subjects, who were very happy by bein 
Cort a: governed by to great a Prince. Shan 3. 


Fourdeaux This lame Year was remarkable for King John's Retun 


King John into England, where it is pretended he came to yield hin. 
returns to ſelf a Priſoner again, in Order to atone for the Fault the 
England. Duke of Anjou his ſecond Son had committed in with- 
AQ.Pud. drawing from Calais without Leave. At leaſt that is the 
Pretended Reaſon which is generally given of this extraordinary Pro. 
Reaſons ef ceeding. Some add, that he had.a Mind to confer in 


bis Return. Perſon with Edward about the Cruſado, whereof the Pope 


Froiflard. had declared him General. There are ſome Hiſtorias 


who have made no Scruple to aſſert a much leſs honou- 
able Motive of his Return. They pretend that the Paſl- 
on he had entertained during his Captivity for the Coun- 
teſs of Saliibury, was the real Cauſe of his Journey, to 
which other Motives ſerved only for a Blind. But this 
a romantick Notion without any Grounds, What En- 
quiry ſoever has been hitherto made, the real Occaſion 
of this Prince's Return is ſtill a Secret. That of Love B 
the moſt unlikely, and that of repairing the Fault of tht 
Duke of Anjou, though adopted by the Generality of Hi. 


torians, ſeems ro me without Foundation. T'o clear up 


this Matter, it will be neceſſary to relate ſome Particulas 
which belong to the Hiſtory, and which I have reſerved 
for this Place, though they were tranſacted between tb: 
Treaty of Bretigny and the Time I am now ſpeaking of. 
Among the thirty Hoſtages in the Hands of Edwark, 
belides the Burghers of ſeveral Cities, there were fou 
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princes of the Blood, namely, Philip Duke of Orleans 
Brother to King John, Lewis Duke of Anjou, John Earl 
of Poictiers, afterwards Duke of Berry, and the Duke of 
Bourbon. Theſe four Princes, who were commonly ſtiled, 
The Lords of the Flower-de-Lnce, being quite tired of Enge 
land, fought all poſſible Means to return into their own 
Country. This however was no eaſy Matter to do, ſee- 


ing upon theſe four Hoſtages Edward chiefly relied for 


the full Performance of the Treaty of Bretigny, and par- 
ticularly for the Payment of King John's Ranſom. Ne- 
vertheleſs, by Dint of Intreaties, they got him to agree, 
that they ſhould have their Liberty upon the following 
Terms. I. That the King ſhould releaſe theſe four Prin- 


ſurrender themſelves again for Hoſtages as before. There 


E were ſome other Articles, but of no Uſe in clearing up the 


Matter in Hand. ohn ratified this Agreement, and the four 


Hoſtages were conducted to Calais, where they continued 
upon their Parole, till the firſt Article ſhouid be executed. 
They had the Liberty to go out of the Town whenever 


they pleaſed, and even to ſtay away three Days, provided 


& they came and lodged within the Walls on the Fourth. 
It appears by Edward's Letter to the Prince of Wales, in- 
ſerted in the Collection of Publick Acts, that this Agreement 
Vas not executed, and by that Means the Princes deſpaired 
of recovering their Liberty ſo ſoon (4). The Duke of 
= jou more impatient and leſs ſcrupulous than the reſt, 


took Advantage of the Liberty he had to go out of Ca- 
lair, went clear off, and returned no more, Four others 


leſs 


| (a) p. Daniel ſays, the Dauphin hindred theſe Articles of Agree- 
gent from being executed. N 5 


ces, provided that before the firſt of November the Terri- 
= tory of Belville and Earldom of Gaure were delivered up to 
bim, with the Sum of two Hundred Thouſand Flornis. 
II. That before the Departure of the Princes, certain Lands 
in poictou ſhould be put into his Hands as a Pledge. III. 
= That in Caſe the firſt Article was not executed by the 
Time agreed on, the Lands given in Pledge ſhould re- 
main to the King for ever, and that the four Princes ſhould 
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1363. leſs conſiderable Hoſtages followed his ill Example. This 
is the Foundation on which it is aſſerted that King John 
came and ſurrendered himſelf a Priſoner at London; name. 
ly, that he might make amends for the Fault of the Prince 
his Son. But as nothing in the Collection of Publick At; 
gives us the leaſt Hint that this was the Motive of his 
Voyage, their is great Reaſon to queſtion it, Beſides 
King John was by no Means obliged to take this Step, 
no, not if all the Hoſtages had made their Eſcape ; what 
he was bound to was to ſend the ſame Hoſtages, or others 
of the ſame Quality in their Room (b). Now it is not 


ther's Court, and conſequently it was eaſy to ſend him 
back again. In fine, if ohn returned to London as a Pri- 
ſoner, he would by that Means have freed all the Hoſta- 
ges, ſince they were detained at preſent only as Pledges for 
the Payment of his Ranſom. All the reſt of the Articles 
of the Treaty of Bretigny were executed. That relating 
to Gaure and Belville excepted, which required not {0 


Hoſtages go. Froiſſard, whoſe Teſtimony is cried up, 
does not ſay that John caſt himſelf into Captivity again, 
but only that one of the Motives of his Voyage was to 
excuſe and not to repair the Duke of Anjou's Fault. Theſe 
J are the Hiſtorian's own Words: I was then informed, and 
b true it was, that King John reſolved and was bent to go and 
4 ſee King Edward his Brother in England, and no Body could 
1 make Tin alter his Mind, taking it for granted that he wat 
oo ſufficiently adviſed to the contrary : And ſeveral Barons and 

Prelates told him, that he was going to commit a great In- 
diſcretion. But he replied, That he had found ſo much Ho- 


at all queſtion but they would prove true and faithful 

1 Friends to him in all Things ; and moreover he had a Mind 
1 to excuſe the Duke of Anjou his Son, whe was returned into 
«a France. Here is nothing which imports that John 2 
. 55 „ „ 


) see Article XVII of the Treaty of Bretiguy. 


ſaid that the Duke of Anjou abfented himſelf from his Fx. 


great Security. And yet during the three Months 7h 
was at London, there was never any Talk of letting the 


r 


1 nour in the King of England and his Sons, that he did not 
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back to England to yield himſelf a Priſoner, and therefore 1363. 
it is plain that Hiſtorians have aflerted it without any 
Grounds. As for the third Motive, namely, his being 
deſirous to Confer with Edward about the Cruſado, it is 

by much the moſt probable. But after all it is only a 
Conjecture, which one cannot entirely depend upon. 

As ſoon as Edward had notice that John was landed at John is 
Dover, he ſent thither the Princes his Sons, with a great Hencurally 
Retinue of Nobles, to receive him and conduct him to 3 
London, where he paid all the Reſpect due to his Rank ha 
and Merit. The Kings of Scotland and Cyprus who were 
then in England, made his Reception the more ſplendid. 

The former was come to pay Edward a Viſit, and the 
latter to deſire his Aid againſt the Infidels. Upon ſo un- 
common an Occaſion Edward took a Pleaſure in Enter- 
taining his illuſtrious Gueſts with all poſſible Magnificence ; 


and in giving them all the D:verſions he could think of. 


The Mayor of London made a ſplendid Entertainment for 

the four Kings on the City's Account. The Sumptuouſ- Sum524- 
neſs of [Sir Henry Picard] Citizen and Wine-Merchant 4, of 
ought not to be paſſed over in Silence. He invited all the rad s 
four Kings with their Retinues to a Feaſt which he made — 
then at his own Houſe, where they were magnificently 
entertained. King John lodged in the Palace of the S4. 


= voy as before, and was all along treated at the King's Ex- 


pence. About the middle of March, three Months after 1364. 
his Arrival at London, he was ſeized with a Fit of Sickneſs 3 ny 


which carried him off on the 8th of Apiril 1364, to Ed- ng Jon | 


= ward's great Grief, who had a ſingular Eſteem for his 


Virtue. There is aſcribed to this Prince a Saying worthy 


W to de had in eternal Remembrance by Poſterity : Though 


Faith and Truth were baniſhed from the Reſt of the World, 


bey ought nevertheleſs to be preſerved in the ow of Fings, 


L It is pretended that this was (aid pon the Occaſion of his 


returning to England + bur it may, with much more like- 


lihood, be attributed to his keeping his Word in the Exe- 
= cution of the Treaty of Bretigny, in ſpite of the Obſtacles. 
= which were thrown in his Way by ſome of his Counſel- 
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1364. on *. Charles V who ſucceeded him trod not in his 
teps. 
Battle of Edward's good Fortune not only ſhed its Influence on 
3 himſelf and his Subjects, but alſo on his Allies. This 
pag any ſame Year, John de Montfort his Son-in-law won the fi- 
in Poſſeſſion mous Battle of Avray againſt Charles de Blois his Compe. 
of Bre- titor, who was ſlain. This Victory decided the Quarrel be- 
raign. tween the two Houſes, who were contending for the 
Dutchy of Bretaign, and produced the Treaty of Gue- 
raude, whereby Bretaign was aſſigned to John de Montfort, 
who did Homage for it to the King of France. Bertrand 
de Gueſclin, who ſerved Charles de Blois, and became af. 
terwards very famous, was taken in this Battle by Sir 
Fohn Chandos General of the Exgliſh Troops which were 
uin Mont fort's Service. . „„ 
136% he Exgliſh Name was then famous in all Parts of the 
Expians World. Some gallant Engliſpmen who had attended [Gy 
Aae 1 de Luſgnan] King of Cyprus into the Eaſt, performed 
be Eat. Wonders, and returned loaded with Honours and Richs I 
Fortune of Which they had taken from the Infidelt. At the ſane 
Thomas Time one Thomas Hackwood an Engliſhman, who went 
Hack- from England a r Taylor, having afterwards 
wood. taken to Arms, ſignalized himſelf in the Wars in Italy, by 
his Valour and Conduct, which raiſed him to the highell 
Poſts. He gained ſo great Honour and Reputation for 
baving reſtored in thoſe Parts Military Diſcipline which 
was almoſt entirely loſt, that after his Death the Floren- 
tines erected in their City a black Marble Statue, as an Ac- 
know ledgement for the Services he had done them. Jol 
Chandos and Robert Knolles diſtinguiſhed themſelves mn 
Ek W 
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Mr. Barnes ſays, King John on his Death-bed confeſſed to 
Eduard that he had Confederates in London and elſe where, who 
| ſecretly collected the fineſt Gold of the Kingdom, made it into 

Plates, and ſent it in Barrels to France, with Bows and Arrows, 
cc. and that he had unjuſtly withheld the Crown of France from 
him, till the Peace of Bretigny. For all which, upon his Requeſt 

Edward entirely forgave him, and cauſed the Gold and Arms to 

be ſeized. But this does not agree with the Character Rapin gives 
of John. His Body was carried into France at St. Denys. 
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* wiſe in a very ſingular manner in all the Wars Edward 1365. 

had in France. The Fame of the Engliſh not only reach- 

ed over the Alps, but allo beyond the Pyrenæan Moun- 

tains, as we ſhall ſee preſently. e | 
The great Acquiſitions Edward had made in France, 0 306, 

put it into,the Head of Pope Urban VI, that the preſent Pug _ 

Juncture was very proper to demand the Tribute which 8 

= King John Lackland had bound himſelf to pay to the :heArrears 

= Roman Church, and of which the Arrears were due for of his Tri- 

& Thirty Years..--In this Belief, he was pleaſed to require mY 

the Payment, but with ſo much Haughrineſs, that he no- 

minated even beforehand Commiſſioners ro ſummon Ed- 1 

ward before him in Cafe of Refuſal. The King's great The parl. 

Spirit not brooking ſuch haughty Proceedings, he cauſed amen. de- Wit 

the Pope's Demand to be laid before the Parliament, where- _— Kang 

in it was declared, That the King of England had not 9 bi, 

Power to bring his Realm under ſuch Servitude and Sub- 7obevoia, WM 

jection without the Conſent of his Parliament: That if Rot. Parl. 

Neceſſity had drove King John to do fo, his Engagement i 

= was Null, as being contrary to his Coroxation- Oath. That 

= Auguſt Aſſembly not content with ſo particular a Deci- 

= fon, came alſo to this vigorous Reſolution : That if the 

Pope ſhould attempt by any Means whatſoever, to aſſert his 

unjuſt Pretenſions, the whole Nation ſhould with all their 

Force oppoſe the ſame. The Firmneſs of the Parliament 

cauſed the Pope to ſtop ſhort, and had not only a preſent 

Effect, but prevented the King's of England from being 

ever after troubled upon that Score. 5 

The Prince of Wales lived three Years in Guienne with- HHairs of 

out exerciſing his Valour, and even without any Proſpect 8 

of doing it a good while. On a ſudden he was drawn Mererai. 

out of this State of Tranquillity by the Sollicitations of 

= Peter King of Caſtile, ſirnamed the Cruel, who was lately 

= outed of his Dominions. Never did Prince give his 

People greater Cauſe of Diſcontent. Cruel to Exceſs, and 


r 
3 - 


I of an unbounded Avarice, he put to Death his great Men 
u pon no lawful Account, and with the ſole View of Con- _ 
fiſcating their Eſtates. He minded nothing but the gra- =_ 


tilying his Paſſions, without any Regard ro Honour or 
V OL. IV, mw T Te Conſcience. 
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1366. Conſcience. His Barbarity was grown to that Height, 
that he had put to Death Blanch de Bourbon his Wife, 
Siſter of the Queen of France, that he might marry Aa. 
ria de Padilla, whom he had long kept as his Miftreſ,, 
Of fave Baſtard- Brothers which he had, the eldeſt had 
lately been facrificed to his Suſpicions, and the other four 
were not ſaſe. Zcnry Earl of Tranſtamare, one of them, 
ſeeing himſelf every Moment threatened with the ſame 
Fate, rebeiled againſt Peter, and got the King of Arragoy 
to engage in his Quarre!, together with the principal Caſj;. 
Jian Lol ds, who could no longer bear the Tyranny of their 
Sovereign. His Enterprize not meeting with Succeſs at 
frſt, he was repulicd by the Tyrant, and forced to fly for 
Refuge to the King of France who promiſed him Aid, 
Beſides the Deſire Charles had to Revenge the Death of 
the Queen his Silter-in-law, he was very glad to find Em- 
ployment for abundance of idle Soldiers who ſwarmed in 
France ſince the late Peace, and committed great Diſorders, 
With this View he raiſed for Henry's Aſſiſtance an Ar- 
my, the Command of which he gave to John de Bourbon 
Earl of March the Queen's Couſin-German, and was 
pleaſed that 4 Gucſclin, whoſe Ranſom he paid to Chan- 
dos, ſhould make one in this Expedition. e 
Peter the With theſe Troops, and the Aſſiſtance of the Caſtilians, 

Cruel ex- P ; 
pelled his Henry marched through Arragon into Caſtile, where the 
Dominions Tyrant ſaw himſelf in a Moment deſerted by all his No- 
bles, except one ſingle Knight, This Deſection putting it 
out of his Power to withſtand his Brother, he would have 
retired into Portugal; but was denied Entrance, In this 
Perplexity, he choſe to go out of Spain by Bayonne, from 
Ze Deſires Whence be repaired to Bourdeaux, in order to implore the 
rhe Aid of Aid and Protection of the Prince of Wales, If the young 
the Prince Heroe had reflected on the Unworthineſs of the Prince 
of 2 who deſired his Aſſiſtance, he would doubtleſs have re- 
147 7aler 70 fuſed his Requeſt. But conſidering on this Occaſion 
reſtore only the Honour of reſtoring a depo/ed King, and perhaps 
bim. tired with a tedious Idleneſs, he undertook to replace him 
on the Throne, To that End he levied an Army of 
Thirty Thouſand Men, and marched at the Head of op 
8 5 — 2 
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towards Spain, loaded with Promiſes from the Caſtilian, 


1 


and big with the Hopes of gathering freſh Laurels. As 
he had no other Way to enter Caſtile but through Na- 
varre, he had taken Care to make ſure of a Paſſage by a 
Treaty with the King of that Country. So that he march- 


317 
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1367. 


ed without Oppoſition to the Frontiers of Caſtile. Hen- Ei marches 
yy, who had already cauſed himſelf to be crowned at Bar- 19%47 5 


£05, having received Advice of the March of the Engliſh 
Prince, was advanced towards Navarre with a powertul 
Army to oppoſe his Paſſage. He might very poſlibly 
have execured his Deſign, conſidering the Superiority of 


Caſtile. 


his Forces, if he had been ſo wiſe as to avoid coming to 


a Battle. This was what the Prince of Wales was moſt 
apprehenſive of ; and therefore with Deſign to provoke 


bim to it, he ſent him a very inſulting Challenge, which 


Henry could not help accepting. The two Armies bein, 
near one another, the Battle was fought hard by Nejara 
alittle Town on the Frontiers of Caſtile» As the Fields 


of Creſſy and Poictiers had beheld the Prince of Wales per- 


forming Wonders, That of Nejara was like wiſe Witneſs 


Battle of 
Nejaia. 


of his Heroic Actions, which after a long Struggle made 


Victory incline to his Side. The Spaniſh Army reinforced 
with a ſtrong Body of French Troops, was entirely routed. 


Bertrand du Gueſclin, with the Marſhal D' Endreghen were 


taken Priſoners, Henry having nothing left to truſt to 
in Caſtile after the Loſs of his Army, retired into Arragon, 
from whence he repaired to Laugudoc, in order to implore 
the Aid of the Duke of Anjou the Governour. 


Peter was at firſt fo grateful, as that preſently after the Peter 
Battle was over, he threw himſelf at the Prince of Wales's 194#ks the 


Feet, to thank him for reſtoring him to his Kingdom. 


The Prince of Wales lifting him up immediately and hold- 
ing him in his Arms, ſaid, that it was to God alone he was 


indebted for the Victory, and not to a Prince who had 
only been a weak Inſtrument in his Hand. The Conſe- 
quence of this good Succeſs was the Roſtoration of Peter 


Prince for 
theViftory. 


1362, 


to the Throne from whence he had been driven. It was 


dow Time for that Prince to think of the Means of per- 
g forming his Promiſes, and rewarding the brave Soldiers 


Wha 


CH 


"FAV 


1368, 
But repays 
Him with 
Ingrati- 
tude. 

The Prince 
returns to 
Guienne. 


was even drove to the Neceſſity of ſelling his Plate, tha 1 
he might provide for the more preſſing Occaſions of hs 
Army, till ſuch Time as he ſhould be able fully to ſatisfy {Ef 


fatal Expedition. During the Princes ſtay in Spain, he li 


Cataſtrope 
of Peter. 
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who had ventured their Lives in his Service. But a he 


was no leſs perfidious than cruel, after having long kept 
them in Hopes of Proviſions and Money, he repaid them 


F | 
6 
{0 


with black Ingratitude. Want ſoon bred among the Sy. | 


diers a Mortality, which carried off great Numbers, aud 
the Fear of loſing the reſt obliged the Prince, who fay 
himſelf baſely uſed, to go off extremely diſſatisfied. Hs 


them. But this was not all the Miſchief cauſed by thi if 


contraſted a Diſtemper which he could never get clear of. 


Thus ended the Enterprize of the Prince of Wales, 1 


Enterprize glorious indeed, if we conſider only the Iſſue, 


but not very honourable in regard to the Cauſe he e. 
ſpouſed, ſince it was purely to reſtore to the Throne tie 


baſeſt of Princes. Heaven afterwards took Care to re. 


venge the Exgliſb and Caftilians. Du Gueſclin having paid : E 


his Ranſom, went and joined Henry again, and both t. 


_ gether laboured to bring a freſh Army into the Field by 
the Aſſiſtance of France. As ſoon as they were read) 
they entered Caſtile, and made fo great a Progreſs, that in 
a little Time they were in a Condition to beſiege Told. 

Peter having haſtened to the Relief of the City, was de- 
| feated and forced to betake himſelf to the Caſtle of Aon Bm 
ziel, where he was immediately inveſted. As he ſaw hs 
Caſe was deſperate, he took the Reſolution to go to bu 
Gueſclin in his Tent, imagining that he would procur 
him tolerable Conditions, or help him to make his Eſcape. i 
Unluckily for him he found Henry his Brother ther. 
The two Princes falling firſt to Reproaches and then to 


Blows, Henry threw his Brother to the Ground and 


ſtabbed him with his Dagger. After that he cauſed himſell 5 


a WH a> lk. — . 5 x 


OO — — 2 gs 22 2 


— 


— A oY — 2 


— 


Difference to be once more acknowledged King of Caſtile without a) BY 
between Oppolition, | Eo —_ 
the End, Edward III has appeared hitherto on the Theater d 
| _ the World, as one of che moſt glorious Princes that eu 
Edward, wielded a Scepter, If he had finiſhed his Courſe — 1 
Reign, 75 25 


\ 
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the Revolution I am going to ſpeak of, perhaps it would 1368. 
have been difficult to find an Inſtance of a Reign more 
ſteadily Fortunate. But his latter Years will preſent. us 
with a very different Scene from thoſe we have gone 
through. Fortune grew weary of favouring this Mo- 


narch in his Old Age, after having careſſed him ſa much 


in his younger Days. She bereaved him before his Death 
o all the Conqueſts which had won him ſo great Fame, 

and which were purchaſed ſo dearly ; and theſe Loſſes were 
& tended with many other Troubles and Vexations. This 


is what remains to be conſidered, in the Sequel of this 


> 
bits 
2 . : 
* b* 1 n y 7 
— i 
a Re 0 
1 
ed 


Lionel Duke of Clarence ſecond Son of Edward, having p,;,..1 ;. 


been contracted to V 7olante Daughter of Fohn Galeaze Duke onel's fe- 


of Milan, went to conſummate his Marriage, with a ſplen- cond Mar- 


did Retinue, and a great many Noblemen who attended“ Le. 
him to do him Honour. For ſome Time there was no- 
thing but Entertainments and Diverſions, which were 
= daily renewed in Favour of a Prince whoſe Alliance was 


ſo honourable to the Duke of Milan. Theſe Diverſions 


EZ which were procured him with ſo much Profuſeneſs ha- 1 
ſtened his End. Five Months after his Marriage, he died 
in Montferrat in the thirty ſecond Year of his Age. By 
his firſt Marriage with the only Daughter of the Earl of 
BZ Ulſter in Ireland, he leſt a Daughter called Philippa, of 
* | _ Poſterity I ſhall have frequent Occaſion to ſpeak 
== hereafter. 5 


Italy. 


The Trouble Edward was in at the Loſs of his Son 1369. 


Z | was quickly followed by another, which he was no leſs Chanien'V 
ſenſible of. The Treaty of Bretigny was ſo diſadvantagious e, 


to France, that Charles V, who had himſelf concluded it, in e 


dll probability conſented not to it but with an Intention to -e Treaty 

break it, when a fair Opportunity ſhould offer. The 9 Þretis- 

(WE French were in no better Temper. This was apparent at p/;;q..4 
= firſt from all the Difficulties which they ſtarted, when walſing. 
tbey came to put the King of England in Poſſeſſion of the Mezerai. 

BE Provinces made over to him. King John was the only 

Perſon that acted fairly and honeſtly, and it was he that 

by his own Authority prevented the Obſtacles from being 


carried 
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1369. carried too far. Charles his Son and Succeſſor, whom the 
French Sirname the Wiſe, was not ſo very {crupulous. He 
was no ſooner on the Throne, but he tried to evade what 
remained unexecuted of the Treaty. He even neglected 
to do Fdward Right in the Affair of the Duke of Aujoy's 
F ſcape ; neither did he deliver up the Earldom of Gaure. 
The Judgement about the Buſineſs of Belville, which had 
been referred ro Umpires, was put off on ſeveral Preten. 
ces. King John's Ranſom was not paid, or if Charles paid 
any Thing of it after his Acceſſion to the Crown, it was 
but a ſmall Matter in comparifon of what was due. In 
the mean Time Edward, who had ſtill in his Hands the 
Duke of Berry, the Duke of Orleans, and ſeveral other 
Hoſtages, could not but believe that Charles had Thoughts 
of renewing the War, and was perſwaded that his Weakneſs 
was the only cauſe of all his Delays. Affairs Iingered in 
this manner from the Death of 70% till his Succeſlor 
was in a Condition-to take juſt Meaſures, to bring about 

his Deſigns. He always made as if he were willing to 
compleat the Performance of the Treaty, and under Co- 

lour of paying his Father's Ran ſom, which he had bound 

himſelf to do, he heaped up Sums of Money which the 
States very liberally furniſhed, well knowing what uſe 

they were intended for. With this Aid he engaged ſeve- 

ral German Princes in his Intereſts, and when he thought 
Matters were in a good Forwardneſs, he fought O ccaſion 

to break with England. „ on 

Edward At the Time when Edward was thinking of waging 
aiſcuftsthe War with France, he believed it proper to attach to his 
Lords of Service the principal Lords of Guienne, by ſeveral Grants 
Guinnne: { preſently after the Peace. This Proce 
preſent ya cer the Peace. This Proce 


— Aa Ac XxX. 
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Ad pub Which he revoke 
VI. 499. dure xaſperated theſe Lords to ſuch a Degree, that they 
So wauted only a favonrable Opportunity to ſhow their 
Charles Reſentment. In all Appcarance they would have waited WW 
Apna % for one a long Time in vain, if Charles had not private- W 
lg ly given them to underſtand that he would back them. 
Wo As ſoon as taey were {ure of his Protection, nothing was 
wanting but ſome Pretence to complain, and they were 

not long in finding one which ſeemed plauſible i 4 

* | aut horn 
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authorize them to throw off the Mask. The Prince of 1369 


k a 5 JE | | 3 The Privite 
Tales having laid upon Guienne a Tax [ called Feuage, or * Fr 


chimney· Money] in order to pay the Arrears due to the 14), 4 ;ax 
Troops which he had levied for the Spaniſh War, furniſh- on Gui- 
ed unwittingly his Enemies with a Handle to declare them- enne. 
ſelves. The Lord a Albret, the Earl of Armagnac, Co- 
minges, Perigord, Carmaing, having ſtirred up their /aſſals 
to complain of this new Tax, received their Complaints, 
brought them to the Prince, and preſented Addreſſes to 
him upon that Subject. Their Remonſtrances were ill re- 
ceived, both by Reaſon the Prince was in want of Moneys 
and becatiſe of the Haughtmeſs wherewith they were made. 
This was the very Thing the Lords wanted. On Pre- 
EZ tence they could not have Juſtice done them by their Prince, 
they applied themſelves to the King of France, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be ſtill Sovereign Lord of Guienne, and 
prayed him to grant them Letters of Appeal to his Parlia- 
ment. Charles not thinking proper to declare himſelf 
yet, kept them ſome Time in this State at Paris. The 
Journey of theſe Lords, and theit long Stay at the Court of 
France, gave the Prince of Wales ſome Suſpicion, He 
& writ Letter after Letter to the King his Father, to give 
him Notice that ſomething was brewing at Paris againſt 
him; but theſe Warnings were to no Purpoſe. The King 
and his Council imagining that the warlike Prince, tired 
& with an idle Life, wanted an Occaſion to renew the War, 
no manner of Regard was had to his Letters. 1 


alſing: 


Renuxciation to the Crown of France, purſuant to the 
Vor. IV. 3 „ 
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Treaty of Bretigny. But that Renunciation being only 1 
Conjequence of the ful] Performance of the Treaty, Ed. 
ward did not think fit to make it till the Whole ſhould be 
executed, as indeed he was not bound to do. Howe. 
ver he had abſolutely quitted the Title of King of France, | 
a clear Evidence that he had no ill Intentions. Beſides, 
Charles himſelf had not been more punctual in renouncing 
the Provinces aſſigned to England by the Treaty of Bre. 
tiguy. Theſe reciprocal Renunciations were conſidered x 
the Seal of the Treaty, after the two Kings ſhould be fi. 
Charles tisfied as to the Point of Execution. Be this as it will 
ſummons Charles made uſe of that Pretence to ſummon the Princeof 
the Prince Males to appear perſonally before the Court of Peers, there 
of Wa'es. to Anſwer for his pretended Tyranny to the People of 
His An- thoſe Provinces, The Prince's high Spirit not ſuffering 
ſuer. him to bear this Affront without ſhowing his Reſentment, 
= ſent back Word that he would not fail to appear, but it 
| ſhould be at the Head of ſixty Thouſand Men. In the 
| mean while Charles was amuſing Edward, by expoſtulz- 
ting with him, as if he were deſirous that the Affair ſhould 
be brought to a Negotiation. Edward anſwered by giy- 
ing Words for Words, not being able to perſwade him- 
ſelf that they really deſigned to diſpute his Sovereignty | 
of Guienne, ſo expreſſly eſtabliſhed in the Treaty of Bre- 
tigny, and much lefs that France was in a Condition to re- 
new the War. Bur he was very much out in his Noti- 
Charles ons. It was not only the Sovereignty of Guienne which 
pretends Charles pretended to diſpute with him; he affirmed more- 
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- at the over that the Treaty of Bretiguy was void, becauſe Ed: 
Bretigny. War 4 had not prevented certain Bands of Plunderers be⸗ 5 


7. void. longing to his Dominions, from entering into Fraxce, and 5 
becauſe he had not evacuated all the Towns which were i 
Be pro- tobe given up. On theſe Pretences he cauſed War to be 
, _ proclaimed by a Footman, becauſe the Prince of Wales had We 
taken into Cuſtody thoſe who brought him the Summon, 
Shortly after, he publiſhed an Edict confiſcating all the 
Lands the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of in France, and reunt- 
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1369. Occaſion to quarrel. The ſame Hiſtorian ſays further, 


That Charles having ordered the Treaty of Brerigay to be 
examined by his Council, the chief Debate ran upon this 
Article, whereby the two Kings renounced all violent 
Methods in Caſe of Non- Performance. He adds, that it 
was upon this Foundation that he was adviſed to ſupport 
the Rupture, becauſe Edward had never ceaſed to make 
War upon France. But he does not tell us, How or 
Where, neither does he mention any Particulars. How. 


ever, from all that this Author relates, it is very eaſy to 


infer, that before the Treaty was examined, Charles had 
reſolved upon War, and, that this Examination was pure. 
ly intended to find out ſome Pretence. Mererai ſays, the 
Occaſion of the Rupture was Edward's not having with- 
drawn all his Troops out of the Kingdom ; but he does 


not name any one Place where theſe Troops continued, 
Thus it is very manifeſt that the French Authors were at 2 


Lols what to aeg eee. Os 
From what hath been ſaid a Man may eaſily conclude, 


that Charles's Wiſdom was not very conſiſtent with ſtrid 


Honeſty, whether he had ſigned the Treaty with an In- 
tention to break it, or whether he had not formed that De- 
ſign till a favourable Opportunity offered. It is therefore 
the Effect and not the Cauſe, which has made this Prince's 


Conduct to he ſo much extolled. If he had met with as 
bad, as he did with good Succeſs, he would have hurled 


Frauce again into an Abyſs of Miſery. By which Means 
he would juſtly have incurred the Blame of the whole 
World, and doubtleſs, of thoſe very Writers who have 
given him ſo great Commendations. —_—\— 


State of Before I enter upon the Particulars of this ſecond War, 
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give France a Handle to break it. The Treaty it ſelf 
pkainly ſhows that the Engliſh Monarch's Engagements 
vere nothing in Compariſon of the Advantages he reaped 
5 by it. This makes it preſumed, that being a Prince of 
otreat Abilities, as all muſt own, he took Care not to raile 
BT ;ny Obſtacles himſelf againſt the Execution of a Treaty 
which turned ſo much to his Account. As for the pre- 
tended Injury done the Gaſcons by the Prince of Wales, 
a2 Man need only read the Treaty to be ſatisfied that Charles 
had nothing to do in that Buſineſs. | 

It was not the ſame Thing with Reſpect to the Engliſh, 
= whoſe Complaints appear much better grounded. It is 
true, King John, whole Sincerity can never be too much 
= commended, performed the Treaty to the utmoſt of his 
power. He was no ſooner returned into his Dominions, 


but he ratified all the Articles, each apart by itſelf. After 


& which, not content with the ſwearing himſelf to the Ob- 
ſervance of them, he obliged the Dauphin lis Son, who 
was to ſucceed him, to take the ſame Oath. So that all 
WT Pretences which might be alledged from his being in Cap- 
W tivity, were removed by his ratifying all his Engagements 
when at full Liberty in his own Territories. Performance 
Vas a ſtill more anthentick Confirmation than Promiſes or 
= Oaths. He put Edward in Poſſeſſion of the Lands he 
had made over to him by the Treaty, without any Re- 


= cies. If he had not intended to give up the Sove- 


bout two inconſiderable Territories, but not to quarrel a- 


N »> —— — — — — —— — 
* 3 T 


f Cauſe of his not paying it at the Time agreed upon. Ed- 


ſerve, and particularly of Guienne and all its Dependen- 


reigniy with the Lands, it is not credible that he and the 
Prince his Son ſhould make no exception of that Sove- = 
reigney, either in the Treaty it ſelf, or in any of the Rati- 
fications of each particular Article. At leaſt would they 
have neglected to enter a Proteſtation when Edward erected 
W Cicrme into a Principality, and inveſted the Prince his 
on with it, without the Participation of France. It is 
true, there was ſome Diſpute between the two Kings a- 


; wurd 
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bout ſuch a Trifle, the Matter was referred to Umpires. 
As for the Ranſom, King Fobn's Inability was the ſole 
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How the 
French 
Hoſtages 
ot out of 
dward's 
Hands. 
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ward was ſo well ſatisfied of the Sincerity of that Prin 
that he made no Scruple to prolong the Time of Paymey | 
in order to give him ſome Reſpite. This was the Rea 
that at the Time of King John's Death there remained ij 
to pay two hundred Thouſand Crowns of the firſt Mill. 
on. Moreover, in Hopes that John or the Daupbia hi I 
Son would pay him in Time, Edward was not ſo ſtig 
with regard to the Hoſtages as he ſhould have been, 1 
have already obſerved that he readily conſented, that Prine 
Philip, afterwards Duke of Burgundy, ſhould be one of the I 
Ten which was to be releaſed by the XVII Article of he 
Treaty, though it was in his Power to pitch upon one of 
ls Diſtinction. All the reſt had in England all the Li. 
berty they could reaſonably deſire. The Collection of Pub. 
lick Acts is full of Licenſes granted them to go and take 
Care of their private Affairs in France. The Duke of . 


jou, the Earls of Grand. pre and Brenxe, the Lords of Clar Y | 
and Derval abuſed this Favour, and all Edward's Inſtances {| 
could not obtain him the leaſt Satisfaction upon that Ar. WW 


ticle. 


The Duke of Orleans got clear by the Grant of certin WE 
Lands to Thomas of Woodſtock one of the Kings Sons. 
By which Means he precured his own with the Freedom 
of Anareſe} one of the Priſoners, , - WN 


The Duke of Bourbon having had an Opportunity to 
do the King ſom? Service with the Pope, was ſet at L. 


gagement, which he was not obliged to. He was pleald 
even after the Duke of A4»jou's Eſcape to bind himſelf to 
ſet the Duke of Berry and the Earl of Alenſan at Liberty, 


berty on payment only of twelve Thouſand Crowns 
which the Prince of Wales had given to the Perſon that 
had taken him at Poitiers : 


The Affair of Belville having been put to Arbitration 
Edward relying on the Sincerity of the French, and the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, made no Scruple to enter into an Eg. 


in Caſe the Matter in diſpute ſhould be decided in Favour 
of France, He even carried his Generoſity ſo far 2s to 
pie theſe two Princes Leave to return Home, contenting 


mſelf with taking their Word that if the Affair was d. 


- Fermiged 


bock ix. 11. EDWARD n 
termined in bis Favour by the Arbitrators, they would 
come back to England and remain as Hoſtages, only till 


be ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Territory in Diſpute, | 


. | Theſe two Princes accepted of his Generoſity, and re- 
turned to France. In the mean while the Affair was left 
undecided, and the Hoſtages thought no more of return- 


Fx he Earl of St. Pol had his Liberty upon leaving his 


1 two Sons in his Room. 
= Charles de Artois made his Eſcape without taking Leave. 
The Lords of Luxemburg, Eſtampes and Hengeſt died in 


7 England, and Charles ſent not other Hoſtages in their 


= Room, though he was often required to do it. 

= The Earl of Harcourt had Leave for ſuch a Time, and 
returned no more. FOO 1 
= Guyde Blois did the ſame Thing; but he made up Mat- 
ters afterwards with Edward, by giving him up Soifſons, 


327 
I 369, 


Montmorency, Boucherche and Manlevrier, had Leave to 


to France, but took Care never to come back again. 


There is ſome Appearance however, that they gave the 
King ſome Satisfaction, ſince we don't find any Complaint 
againſt them in the Collection of Publick Acts, from whence 
© I have taken theſe Particulars. VCC 
As for the other Hoſtages of leſs Note, and the Burgh- 
ers of the Towns, whereof Toulouſe neglected to ſend any, 
Edward generouſly gave ſome their Freedom, and the reſt 
= compounded for their Ranſom, or died in England. 


As for King Fohy's Ranſom there ſtill remained unpaid 
near two Millions. It is true Edward received of Cnarles 
at ſeveral Times, about three hundred Thouſand Crowns, 


| which added to what was paid by the King his Father, 


{ amounted to little more than the firſt Million, which was 


due ſeven or eight Months before, 
It appears then that Edward was the 


that France, reſtored to her antient Rights, might juſtly 
Br 


2 I woo 


; only Perſon ag- 
grieved, and yet Charles pretended that the Treaty of Bre- 

{ tigny was void by the Non- Performance of ſome Articles 
on the Part of Exgland. Articles which no Hiſtorian has 
diſtinctly mentioned. Upon this Foundation he aſſerted 


: 7 
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1369. confiſcate the Provinces ſhe had aſſigned to England. A. BY 1 
ter theſe Remarks, which ſeemed to me r der for the 

Clearing up of this Matter, it is Time to reſume the Thread I 

of the Hiſtory. BB 
Ponthicn Edward was extremely ſurprized to find that Charly, 


teien #19 who paſſed not for a Warriour, durſt Attempt to vye with I 
Edward. . . 1 
The chief 2 Prince that had gained ſo many Battles. He was ftij i 
Cities, of more aſtoniſhed thortly after, when he heard that the C 
3 Earldom of Pont hien was taken from him, and that tie 


principal Cities of Guienne were in Arms againſt him. He 
called upon this Account a Parliament, which granted him 
a great Aid for carrying on ſo neceſſary a War, wherein 
He ſtiles he was involved againſt his Will. By the Advice of this 
— Parliament, he aſſumed again the Title of King of France, 
France. Which he had quitted fince the Peace x. After he had 
Act. Pub. obtained this Aid from his Subjects, and a poſitive Pro- 
VI. 621. miſe to ſtand by him as long as the War ſhould laſt, hy 
frirſt Care was to ſend Troops to the Prince of Wales, to 
recover the Cities of Guienne. Which done, he diſpatch- 
ed the Duke of Lancaſter his ſecond Son to Calais with a 
powerful Army. But all the Progreſs the Duke made 
was only ravaging the open Country without taking any 

Place. rt» 1 
M8 Deathof The Renewing of the War was not the only Thing 
|  theQueen, which diſturbed Edward's Quiet this Year. The Los of 
| 275 448. his Queen was to him a very great Addition to his Grief. 


| He had lived with her Forty Years in perfe& Union, and 
| had by her twelve Children. This good Queen was like- 


* This Year the King ſet forth an Order for the arming of all 
Clergymen : Part of it runs thus : «„ The King commands and 
requires all the Prelates aſſembled in Parliament, that in regard 

« of the great Danger and Damage which may happen to the 
« Realm and Church of England by Reaſon of this War, in Caſe ji 
the Enemy ſhould invade the Kingdom, that they will appear x 
„ themſelves in the Defen'e of the Realm, and cauſe their 7e- 
. * nants, Dependants, Monks, Parſons, Vicars, &c. to be prepared 
1 for the Field in a Military Manner, and be ready to encounter 
* the Force, and diſappoint the Malice of his Enemies. All which 
the Prelates in {Parliament engaged to perform. Rot. in Tut: 
Lond, in 43 Edward III. See Coll, Eccl, Hiſb. p. 561, Vol. I. 
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General being ſlain at length in a Battle, Matters began 
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Lie extremely lamented by the Peoples who had always 1369. 
T {ound her ready to aſſiſt them in Time of Need. The 
Poor especially were great Looſers by her Death. | 
BS The War was continued in France to the Advantage of _ 137%: 
Ec ' D cath of 
= England, under the Conduct of Chandos who commanded Chandos. 
in Saintonge and Poictou, and kept up his Maſter's Affairs 
in thoſe Parts in a flouriſhing Condition. But this brave 


to decline in theſe two Provinces. _ 

{ : Gaienne was in no better State. The Prince of Wales, Limoge: 

@Z who could do little more than give Directions, by Reaſon rev. 

of his Illneſs, ſaw himlelf extremely weakened by the Re- 

volt of the chief Towns depending on his Principality of 

E1 Azuitain. Limoges a Cicy of great Importance was ſur- 

WE prizcd by the French, or rather had a Mind to change 

BZ Sides. The Diſloyalty of the Inhabitants incenſed the 

EZ Prince to ſuch a Degrec, that he reſolved to make them 

en Example. Tothar End, having recewtd a Supply of The Inhas 

Troops which the Duke of Lancaſter and the Earl of per put 

Cambridge brought him, he beſieged the Town, took it ee 

by Storm, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword. Dy 

= This was the Jaſt warlike Exploit of that great Prince, The prince 

W whom his Diſtemper obliged to be carried in a Litter, V. Wales's 

I Finding himſelf unable to act any longer, he reſolved to Pifempor_ 

return into E-g/gnd. He had ſtill ſome ſmall Hopes left W 26 

that his native Air would reſtore him to Health. After Ee returns 

be had reſigned to the King his Principality of Aquitain, #oEngland, 

W which he could no longer govern, he departed, leaving the ; 

Command of the Army to the Duke of Lancaſter. Be- 

W fore he !ar out, he had the Vexation to ſee Edward his el- 

deſt Son dye, in the feventh Year of his Age. He was a 

Prince of great Hopes, and ſeemed to be much more like 

his Father and Grandfather, than Richard his younger Bro- 

tber who ſucceeded them. The Prince of Wales took his 

oon Richard with him, in order to have him educated in 

gland. J OC a of 
= David King of Scotland died the laſt Year, having left the King of 

his Crown to Robert Stuart his Nephew, Son of his el- nome: 

3 deft Siſter. Robert was no ſooner on the Throne but he ok 
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137t. made an Alliance offenſive and defenſive with Fray, 
an od againſt England, But it was kept a Secret, Charles ng 3 
V. 9” having then any Need of his Aid, which doubtleſs he . 
ſerved for a more urgent Occaſion. _ 
The Duke The Departure of the Prince of Wa'es entirely ruing Ml 
of Lancaſ- the Affairs of the Engliſh in Guienne. The Duke of Ly. D 
27 caſter and Earl of Cambridge, perceiving that with ſo fey 
Cam. Troops it was not poſſible to reduce the revolted Town, Me 
bridge or withſtand the French to any Purpoſe, came to the Rel. BY 
marry the lution of going over to England to ſollicite freſh Suppli, 
Dae her, Before they departed they married the two Daughters 0 24 
of er Peter the Cruel, King of Caſtile, turned out and ſlain þ 985 
the Cruel. Henry his Baſtard- Brother. The Duke of Lancaſter, i 5K. 
1372. whoſe {hare Conſtantia the eldeſt was fallen, immediatch E. 
The Duke aſſumed the Title of King of Caſtile and Leon, ſhowin 
of Lancaf- b | 1 . 28 Jy: ng 1 55 
ter aſſumes by that, he deſigned to aſſert his Wife's Right. T 
the Title of Step obliged Heury to unite more cloſely with France, 
King of As jt was his Teereſt to contribute all that lay in his Powe {®# 
3 towards the humbling of England, he reſolved to aflit 
VI. C8. Charles with all his Forces. 1 
712. About this Time the Flemjngs, who had declared for Me 
France, were defeated at Sea by the Earlof Hereford, who ME 
- took fix and twenty of their Ships. „ = 
Gueſclin But this Advantage could not balance thoſe which 4s 
ag Gueſclin gained upon England in Gauienne and the adjoin. 8 
the En. ing Provinces. This brave General, whom Charles hd 
2liſh, drawn from the King of Caſtile's Service to make hin 
High-Conftable of France, worſted the Exglifh every where. 
After having drove them cut of Limaſin, Perigord, and 
Rovergre, he carried his Progreſs ſo tar that he found hin- 
ſelf able to march into Saintonge, and at length to l 
He beſi-7es Siege to Rochelle, with the Aſſiſtance of a Fleet ſent by 
Rochelle. the King of Caſti/e to block up the Town by Sea. A 
ſoon as Edward had notice of this, he diſpatched with 
all Speed the Earl of Pemvroze with Forty Ships to throw 
in Succours into the Town. This Precaution ſeemed ſul. 
ficient to ſave Rochelle; but for ſome Time nothing bat 
The Earl of ſucceeded with the Engliſh. The Earl of Pembroke be- 


lune af ing juſt about to fail into the Port, mer the Spaniſb Fleet, BY 
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pil Lords of the Country had ſhut themſelves up, The 


: which he would have gone in Perſon to raiſe the Siege. 
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commanded by Admiral Boccanegra a Genoeſe, who ſierce- 1372. 
ly attacked him. The Fight halted two Days, and ended 
at length in the entire Defeat of the Engliſh Fleet, the Ad- 
miral and many Officers being taken and ſent into Spain 
bound with Chains. This Loſs compleated the Ruin of 
the Engliſh Aﬀairs. Rochelle however might have held out 
longer, had it not been fer the Treachery of the Mayor. 
The Magiſtrate, who held Intelligence with the Beſiegers, gocha 
found Means to cauſe the Garrifon to come out of the taken. 
Citadel, under Colour of a Review, and by a forged Or- 
der of the King, which the Governour not being able to 
read, took for real. As ſoon as the Garriſon was out, the 
Mayor had the Gates ſhut, and would not ſuffer them to 
come in again. Whereupon the Town capitulated, and 
obtained ſuch good Terms, that ſhe rather became the freer | 
by having changed her Sovereign. VVV 

' The Loſs of Rochelle having alarmed Edward's Adhe- Gueſclin 
rents in thoſe Parts, du Gueſclin improved. his Advantages. beſteges | 
He marched into Poictou, where he took ſeveral Towns, Thouras. 
and at length ſat down before Thouras, where the princi- 


Siege was carried on ſo briskly that the Beſieged ſaw them- 
ſelves conſtrained to capitulate, and promiſed to return to 

the Obedience of France, if the King of England or one 
of his Sons did not come before Michaelmas with an Ar- 

my ſtrong enough to give Battle. Such Capitulations 

were very common in thoſe Days, when People valued 

themſelves upon ſtanding to their Word more than they 

do at preſent. For which Reaſon this Practice is left off. 

The Loſs of Thouras was of too great Conſequence to ꝑqward 
leave that Place unrelieved, eſpecially as the King's Ho- tries in 
nour was concerned in the Caſe. Edward's great Defire vain to 
to fave that Town and conſequently the reſt of Poictou, avs! ”e 

cauſed him to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours. In a very little nes 
Time he got together à Fleet of four hundred Sail, with 
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But the Winds refuſing to aſſiſt him on this Occaſion, all 
his Endeavours proved fruitleſs, He was ſix Weeks at 
pa without being able to land in Poictog. At laſt he 
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was forced to return to Engand after great Fatigues and: 


vaſt Expence, which had almoſt drained his Treaſury, : 


Hardly was he come back to London, when News came 
that the French were Maſters of all Poicton. 0 


Edward's Affairs ſcarce. proſpered any better in Bretaign, 


though the Duke his Son-in-law did his utmoit to pro. 
mote them. The People were tired out with War, and 


A 
$4 


beheld with Grief, that purely for the Sake of the Exgliſh WM 


their Country was going to be plunged again into the fame 


Calamities ſhe was juſt come out off. On the other Hand, 
the Lords of Bretaign, bribed by France, oppoſcd with al 
their Might the Deſigns of their Duke, and treated 3 


Enemies the Troops which Edward ſent thither to ſup. 


port the War. In this Situation, the Duke, whoſe Heart 
was entirely Engliſh, had it not in his Power to ſerve the 
King his Father-in-law as he wiſhed, or to perform the 


Engagements he had entered into by a new Treaty latciy 
made with hin. The Perplexity he was in, made him te- 


ſolve to go himſelf into England to ſollicite a Supply ca- 
pable of procuring him greater Authoriry in his own Do- 
minions. Edward was very ſenſible of the Importance of 
this Demand ; but was not, in a Condition to anſwer jr 


fully. He was fain therefore to ſend back the Duke of 
Bretaign with fair Words only, whilit he turned all his 


Thoughts to reſtore the Affairs of Guienne, which touched 


him more nearly. 


174. 


The Duke 
of Lancaſ- 


Ter goe eto 


Guienne. 


Purſuant to the Reſolution he had taken to exert his 
utmoſt in Guienne, he drew together an Army of thirty 
Thouſand Men, the Command whereof he gave to the 


Duke of Lancaſter his Son, who was ſtiled in England, 


King of Caſtile. The Duke having landed at Calais, tra- 


verled all France without meeting Oppoſition, and 


came to Bourdeaux. From thence he advanced into upper 


Guienne, with deſign to drive out the Duke of Axjou, 


Battle - 
reed on, 
prevented 


by a Truce. 


/ 


who had taken ſeveral Towns. He offered him Battle, 


which the French Prince accepted. The Day and Place 


were appointed; but the two Generals having received 


Advice of a Truce which had been concluded between 


— 


the two Crowns, they both retiret. | 
2 ; 3 N 0 1 . Some 


14 


— Be. TO 


OR 
. 
* 7 


7 5 


ee. i. B D Ne I. 

Some Time ſince, at the preſſing Inſtances of the Pope, 
the two Kings had ſent their Plenipotentiaries to Bruges, 
where they had agreed upon the Truce above-mentioned. 
This was done in order to enable them the better to bring 
about a Peace. But the Pretenſions of the two Monarchs 
being too oppoſite for a Peace to be ſo eaſily made up, 
their Negotiation ended only ih a Prolongation of the 
Truce to April 1377. As ſoon as the Truce was ſigned 


the Duke of Lancaſter brought back his Troops to Eng- 


Though the Conſequences of this laſt War were no leſs 
conſiderable than thoſe of the former, ſeeing France reco- 


vered in this all ſhe had loſt. in the other, yet the Parti- 


culars are very far from being ſo entertaining. In the firſt 
Edward's Conqueſts were rendered illuſtrious by a Na- 


val Engagement, wherein the King commanded in Per- 
ſon. The Battle of Ce, wherein all the Nobles of both = 
Kingdoms fought in the Sight of the two Kings, and 


gained by a Prince of ſixteen Years old, preſents to the 


Mind one of the moſt moving Scenes in Hiſtory. The 
Conqueſt of Calais, in the Sight of an Army of a hundred 


and fifty Thouſand Men, is no leſs capable of affecting 


the Reader. The Victory of Poictiers obtained by an 


Army of twelve Thouſand againſt ſixty Thouſand, and 


the taking King Fohn Priſoner, are Events which com- 
mand our Admiration, and quicken our Attention. In 
| | | 4 1 .. ren 2 
a Word, the firſt War was ended by the moſt important 


and moſt ſolemn Treaty that had ever been made between 


the two Crowns. In the ſecond there was not one pes: -- 
neral Action. The two Kings, contenting themſelves with 
directing their Affairs in the Cabinet, never appeared at the 
Head of their Armies. As for the Sieges, excepting thoſe 

of Limoges and Rochel, there was ſcarce any one worth 
mentioning. The Towns which the Engliſh loſt were 
taken or ſurprized with a wonderful Rapidity. Some of 
them did not ſo much as ſtay till che Enemy approach'd. 


It may therefore be faid that the Engiiſh Loſſes were a 


True Rout, which cannot afford but few Particulars proper 
the Reader's Curioſity. This is the Reaſon that 


to fatisf y 
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I have not given a fuller Account of theſe Matters, which 
could not but be very dull and tedious. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve that at the Time of the laſt Treaty, of all ſi 
had gained by the Treaty of Bretigny, England had no. 
thing left but the Town ot Calais alone. So true is whit 
a Thouſand Inſtances have confirmed and ſtill do confirm 
every Day, that one ſhould not too much ſet by the Ac. 
quiſitions gained by Force of Arms. Sooner or later jt 
falls out that a ſuperiour Force finds Means to wreſt then 
again from the Acquirer or his Children. Thus Fran 
loſt in the Reign of John what Philip Auguſtus and St. 
Lewis had conquered upon the Engliſh ; and thus Edward 
III was deprived of the Conqueſt he himſelf had made 
in France, We ſhall ſee in the Sequel of this Hiſtory, that 
one of Edward's Succeſſours amply retrieved all his Loſſes, 


and that the French in their Turn recovered quickly after 


whatever had been taken from them. Examples of this 


Kind, which occur fo frequently in Hiſtory, ought to 


teach Princes to ſet Bounds to their Ambition; but ſev 


there be that are fo wile as to profit by theſe Leſſons. If 


a Man were deſirous to inquire into the natural Cauſes of 
this Revolution which outed Edward of all he had gained 
by the Treaty of Bretigny, they will appear to be very 
obvious. The Revolt of the Ga/cons, the Prince of Valtis 
Diſtemper, Edward's old Age, his too great Reliance on 


the King of France's Sincerity, the Prudence of Charle 


Edward 
- falls in 


the Wiſe, who without ſtirring from the Council- Board, 


managed the whole War, the Conduct and Bravery af 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, were the Inſtruments in the Hand 


of Providence which brought about this Revolution. 


The Engliſb were in ſome Meaſure comforted for al 


Love with their Loſſes, by the Tranquillity which the Truce pro- 


Alice | 
Pierce. 


in Love with one Alice Pierce x. His Paſſion had ſo fa 
ln a Grant to her of ſome Jewels belonging to Queen ?hi $ 
tippa deceaſed, dated at Wordſtock, Auguſt the Sth 1373, bed 3 


cured them. The King himſelf appeared to put off hö 


warlike Inclinations to make room for others, which ſome- 


what endangered his Reputation. In his old Age he fel 
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got the Maſtery of him, that it made him commit a great 1376. Ns 

many mean Things unbecoming ſo great a Prince. The He waſtes [1 

Money he had raiſed for the War was quickly ſwallowed the pub- 10 
is gre Favourite. From thence followed 4% e., 

up by this greedy She urite, From thence followed „en hieb 

an univerſal Diſcontent throughout the Kingdom. W hol- diſcults the 

ly taken up with the Thoughts of pleaſing his Miſ- Nation. 

treſs, the King minded nothing but how to procure her 

Diverſions. Publick Entertainments were made every 

Day, the Charges of which were exceſſive. Taxes were 

ſo much the more grievous to the Nation, as their Pur- 

ſes were entirely drained by continual Wars. It was with 

extreme Grief that People ſaw the Money deſigned to 

pay the Publick Debts ſquandered away in Vanities, E- 4 %a. 

EZ ſpecially, they were extremely offended at a Tournament Smithffeld 

held in Smithfield, Alice Pierce, to whom her O14 Lover _ 

bad given the Name of Lady of the Sun, appeared by his 

Side in a triumphant Chariot, and attended by great 

Numbers of Ladies of Quality, each Lady leading a Knight 

by his Horſe's Bridle. When the King's Coffers were 

empty, he called a Parliament to demand a Snbſay, But The Parli- 

= he had the Mortification to fee that his People, who had A * 

ſo powerfully aſſiſted him in his glorious Undertakings, Ine _ 

= had not, the ſame Zeal, when the Buſineſs was to provide ur off his 

© tor uſeleſs Expences. Before they granted the Subſidy the Favourite 

& King demanded, the Parliament bitterly complained of the me Mom 

ill. Management of his Miniſters, particularly of the Duke ao 

of Lancaſter, whom the King his Father had intruſted with 

the Adminiſtration of Affairs. They even petitioned the 

& King to remove from his Perſon the Duke of Lancaſter 

his Son, Alice Pierce * Latimer Lord Chamberlain, and 

& ſome others who were moſt in his Favour. This Petition 


called Perrers. AQ. Pub. VII. 28 This is the only Record in the 
== Fra which proves Edward's Affection for this Lady; a Thing 
= Mr. Barnes will by no Means allow, for two Reaſons ; becauſe 
= Edward was fo chaſte in the F ower of his Age, and becauſe ſo 
noble a Baron as the Lord William Windſor married her afterwards. 
dhe was accuſed of coming into the Courts of Juftice, ſitting 
on the Bench with the Judges, and making them do as ſhe plea- 
led. Walſing. CRV e N 
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was made with fo much Warmth, that the King per- 
ceiving he could not reject it without Danger, granted 
what they required, leſt in their Turn the Parliament 
ſhould refuſe him the Money he ſtood in need of. It ws 


not queſtioned but the Prince of Wales had privately 


brought the Parliament to make this Step, in order to get 
the Duke of Lancaſter removed, who was in too greit 
Credit with the King. As the Prince found he muſt die, 


be could not reflect without Uneaſineſs, that he was go 


ing to leave his young Son Richard to the Mercy of in 
ambitious Uncle, who might make uſe of his Credit to 
take the Crown from him. And indeed Richard, by rea- 


ſon of his Youth, was incapable of oppoſing the Duke' 


Deſigns, in caſe they ſhould tend, as it was ſuſpected, to 


the procuring himſelf to be declared the King's Heir Spa- 
rent, after the Death of his elder Brother. T his obliged the 
Prince of Vales to (tek for his Son the Protection of the 
Parliament, as the only means to ſupport him in his juſt 


Rights. For this Reaſon in all probability it was that the 
Parliament * petitioned for the Removal of the Duke of 


A General Lancaſter. During this Seſſon, Edward, now in the fil. 


Pardon q 


Death of 

the Prince 
ef Wales, 

Hts Cha- 

racer. 


tieth Year of his Reign, cauſed a general Pardon to be 
publiſned, which pleaſed the whole Nation exceeding]y, ! 
A Sortow no lefs univerſal quickly followed this 
Joy. It was cauſed by the Death of the Prince of Wale, 
the moſt illuſtrious Prince England had ever produced, 
He was poſſeſſed of all the Virtues in an eminent Degree, 
A good Soldier and a great General; Brave without Fierce. 
nefs, Bold in Battle, but very Afﬀable in Converſation, and 
of a Modeſty never to be enough admired. Ever ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful to the King his Father, whom he 


never once diſobliged. Generous, liberal, pleaſed with re- 


warding Merit where-ever he found it, be wanted no Quz- 


| Hfication requiſite to form a perfect Heroe, The Engliſ 
commonly called him The Black Prince, not on the Score 


_ cauſe he wore Black, Armour. The News of his Death 


of his warlike Exploits, as ſome have imagined, but be. 


n 


This, Parliament was called The Good Parliament. 
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: on this Occaſion to expreſs their juſt Sorrow for the Loſs 


| Z leſs Firmneſs of Mind than he had ever done in all the o- 
ther Misfortunes which had befallen him in the Courle of 
bis Life *:, The King of France himſelf, though he had 


5 Book XI. II. EDWARD III. 373 
Vas received with an unconceiveable Grief, though it had 1376. 
deen expected a long Time. The Parliament was willing 


of lo great a Prince who had gained the Affection and E- 
ſteem of the whole Nation, by attending his Corps to Can- 
terbury, where he had choſe to be interred x. This renown- 
ed Prince died in the Forty- ſixth Vear of his Age, lamented 
dy the King his Father, who ſhowed upon this Occaſion 


EZ little Reaſon to Regret his Death, gave him Marks of his 

> Eſteem, by ordering a ſolemn Service to be celebrated at 
paris, at which he was pleaſed to be preſent in Perſon. 
prince Edward left behind him but one legitimate Son, 

= aged ten Years, and two natural Sons, who made no great 
Figure in Hiſtory. FOOT en 8 a 
= The Engliſb were the more ſenſible of their late Loſs, 1377. 
zs it was foon followed by a freſh Occaſion of Sorrow. “e K 
The King recalled to Court thoſe whom he had removed n 
= from his Perſon, Peter de a Marc, Speaker of the Houſe Lancaiter 
of Commons, who in preſenting the above-mentioned Pefi- 424 Alice 
ian to the King, had ſpoken pretty freely againſt Alice feet 
© Pierce, was confined in Nottingham-Caltle at her Inſtance. eas of 
= The Duke of Lancaſter reſumed his old Poſt, and all the 
other Miniſters were reſtored to their former Offices. 

© However, though he gave the Duke of Lancaſter this 

& plain Token of his Affection and Confidence, Edward 

E would not leave him any Room to hope that he deſigned 
bim for his Succeſſor. On the contrary, to prevent all ,,, ,,.,... 
& Diſputes which might ariſe after his Death about the Suc- Richard 
ceſſion, he created Richard his Grandſon Ear! of Cheſter, his Grand- 
& and preſently after he conferred on him the Title of Prince ie py 
ns, ooo ugh > "ads ply 53 
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= * His Monument is ſtill there. e þ 

: *: Walſingham ſays, With him dyed the Hopes of the Engliſh. 
during whoſe Life they dreaded no Invaſion, nor teared to encoun- 

ter any Enemy. He never undertook an Expedition without 
& Conqueſt, never formed a Siege without carrying the Place, coc. 

8 Tho. Halſingham in vit. Ed, IM ; 8 
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1377. of Wales, But not content with having made known his 
Intention, he cauſed all the Nobility to take their Oath to 

him as to the Heir Apparent of the Crown. Finally, fo, | 

fear his Uncles might entertain any Hopes of aſcending 

the Throne to his Prejudice, he was pleaſed to put hin 
beforehand, as it were in Poſſeſſion of the Rank he de... 

ſigned him for, by cauſing him to take Place of them in 

all publick Solemnities. Thus did that wiſe Prince mz. 

nage Matters in order to'prevent the Diſſentions which 

might ſpring up after his Death in his Family, on the 

Score of the Succeſſion. At the ſame Time, he pleaſed I 
himſelf in honouring the Memory of a Son whom he had | 
tenderly loved and very much eſteemed, by doing Juſtice | 

to young Richard. 1 . 
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Troubles Whilſt theſe Things were tranſaRing at Court, John  c 
wie Wickliff Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Oxfnd, t 
uff. began to publiſh his Belzef, upon ſeveral Articles of Rei-. 2 
gion, wherein he differed from the common Opinions, I { 

Pope Gregory XI, having been informed of it, condemned p 

ſome of his Tenets, and commanded the Archbiſhop of Car: JW ' 

terbary and Biſhop of London to oblige him to ſubſcribe t 


the Condemnation, and in Caſe of Refuſal to ſummon I 
him to Rome. It was no eaſy Matter to execute the Pope's I 
Order. Micbliff had already abundance of Followers in tl 
the Kingdom, and for Protector the Duke of Laxcaſter, t 
Whoſe Authority was very little inferiour to the King's. WW 
Nevertheleſs, to obey the Pope's Command the Archbi- t! 
| ſhop held a Synod at St. Panl's London, and cited Wickiif 
to appear. Accordingly he appeared, accompanied by th: 
Duke of Lancaſter and Lord Percie, Marſhal of England, 
who believed their Preſence neceſſary to protect him. Al- 
ter he had taken his Place according to his Rank, and been 
interrogated by the Biſhop of London, he would have an- * 
ſwered fitting, and by that Means gave Occaſion for great WW . 
Diſpute. The Biſhop inſiſted upon his ſtanding up and h 
being uncovered, and the Duke of Lancaſter aſſerted that WF g 
Wickliff was there only as a Doctor to give his Vote and i 
Opinion, and not as a Party accuſed, The Conteſt grev Mt © 
ſo high, that the Duke of Lancoſter came ta Threats, 39 Wl © 


M$ Arty — — 


ge 


T Book XI. II. ED WAR D III. 
gave the Biſhop very hard Words. Whereupon the Peo- 
ple, who were ſtanding by, thinking the Biſhop was in 
= Danger, took his Part with fo much Heat and Noiſe, 
that the Duke and Earl Marſbal thought fit to withdraw 
and carry off Wickliff with them. Their withdrawing 
uappesſed not the Tumult. Some Incendiaries ſpread a Re- 
B port, that at the Inſtance of the Duke of Lancaſter it had 
been propoſed that Day to the King in Council, to put 
den the Office of Lord-Mayor, take away the City Pri- 
vileges, and reduce London under the Juriſdiction of the 
EZ Earl Aarſbal. There needed no more to put the People 


in a Fury. They ran immediately and broke up the Mar- 
ſhalſey, and freed all the Priſoners. But they did not ſtop 
there. The Mutineers, whoſe Numbers continually in- 
= creaſed, marched on to the Duke of Lancaſter's Palace in 
the Savoy, and miſſing his Perſon, plundered the Houſe, 
E nd dragged his Arms along the Streets. The Duke was 
ſo highly provoked at this Affront, that he could not be 
= pacified but by the turning out of the Mayor and Alder- 
nen, whom he accuſed of not having exerted their Au- 
thority to reſtrain the Seditiouss — e 
Io return roWickliff, The Biſhops being met a ſecond Wickliff 
Time, he declared before them his Sentiments concerning 3 
| the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, explaining the Eating of 7 
dhe Body of Chriſt. much in the ſame manner as Berange- chariſt. 
is had done before him. Though his Opinion was con- 
| trary to the Doctrine of the Church in thoſe Days, the 
| Biſhops not daring to proceed rigorouſly againſt him, 
» W were contented with injoining him Silence. Tis ſaid that 
be promiſed to obey ; but however that did not hinder the 
Diſpute from breaking out afreſh in the next Reign. 
Let us conclude this Reign with the laſt publick Acti- The King 
| ON of Edward, who in an Aſſembly of the Knights Com- ma bes 
banions of the Garter convened at Windſor, made Richard Ricvard ; 
bis Grandſon one of that Order. This was the only . f 
nour he could confer upon him, after having declared him 
bis Succeſſor. Shortly after, this great Prince, who was He falls | 
| aready indiſpoſed, fell fo ill that he judged his Death was 1. 454 
i Hand. Before he left the World, he had the Mortiſi- f 7 
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340 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V 
1377. cation to ſee the World leave him. Alice his Favourite. [* 
who managed him in his Sickneſs, ſuffered but very * F | 
to come near him. When ſhe ſaw he was dying, (6, 
ſeized upon every Thing of Value ſhe could lay her Had 
on, took the very Ring he had on his Finger, and with. 
drew. His Coartiers and Chaplains ſhowed no leſs In. 
gratirude. They all deſerted him, without vouchſain Jt 
to warn him of the little Time he had to live, and of ic 
Account he was ſhortly to give of his Actions to Gd! 
There was only one ſingle Prieſt, who being there by x. [| 
cident, and ſeeing him left alone in his laſt Agonis, 
| : came near the Bed to comfort him. He addreſſed to hin 
Z | ſome Exhortations, to which the dying King endeavoured ME 
do reply: But his Words were not articulate enough u 
Death of be underſtood. N The only Word he ſpoke diſtincthy, Wis ET | 
Edward. Feſus Chrift, juſt as he fetched his laſt Brearb, Thus di 
this illuſtrious Prince at Shene, (now Richmond,) in the 
65th Year of his Age, and the Fifty-firſt of his Reign *, 
„ Alfter having related the principal Actions of Edu 
-—— gg III. in the Hiſtory of his Reign, it will be neceſſary n 
\ *._ order to compleat the Character of this famous Prince, v 
give ſome Account of his Perſon, and Accompliſhmens | 
of Body and Mind. He was very tall, but well-ſhaped, 
of ſo noble and majeſtick an Aſpect, that his very Lo- 
commanded Reſpect and Veneration ; affable and obliging f, 
to good Men, but inexorable to the bad; there are fv MF 
Princes to be met with in Hiſtory who knew ſo vr 
| how to join together the Duties of a Sovereign with thok BR * 
of an Honeſt Man and a Good Chriſtian, though in ths WW 
laſt Reſpect his Conduct was not altogether blamel:s 


* On June 21, 1377. AR. Pub. Vol. VIE p. tyt. He la, 
N buried in Weſt minſter- Abbey, with this Epiraph upon his Tom 
23 according to the gingling Rhime of thoſe Days. 


"Hic Decus Anglorum, Flos Regum Preteritorum, - 

Forma Futurorum, Rex Clemens, Pax Populotum 

Tertius Edwardus, Regni complens Jublleenunm, _ 
Invictus Pardus, Bellis pollens Machabæum | 

| Proſpera dum vixit, Regnum Pietate revixit. 
Armipotens Rexit : Jam cælo (cælice Rex) fit ! 
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His Converſation was eaſy, and always accompanied with 1377- 


Gravity and Diſcretion. A Friend to the Poor, the Fa- 
therleſs, the Widow, and to all who were unhappily fallen 
into any Misfortune, he made it his Buſineſs to procure 
them ſome Comfort in their Afflictions. Never had any 
King before him beſtowed Honours and Rewards with more 

udgment and greater Regard to true Merit. Though 
Þ Proweſs was acknowledged and admired by all the 
World, he was never puffed up on that Score. Never did 
he ſhow greater Signs of Humility, than in the Courle of 
his ViRories, which he conſtantly aſeribed to the ſole Pro- 
tection of Heaven. He knew how to maintain the Pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, without incroaching on the Pri- 
vileges of the People. In all the former Reigns there had 


not been enacted ſo many advantagious Statutes to the Na- 


tion, as there were in this. Edward always acting in 


Concert with the Auguſt Body of the Nation's Repreſen- 


tativet, made that Harmony inſtrumental to the curbing 


tile Deſigns of the Court ol Rome, which never dared to 


quarrel with him. The Glory of the Prince of Wales 


huis Son reflected a new Luſtre on his own, and the con- 
ſtant Union wherein he lived with his Queen was an Ad- 
dition to his Happineſs. As he was never too much ela- 
tee in Proſperity, ſo in Adverſity he never ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be caſt down. His Moderation appeared no leſs 
in his loſing the Provinces which had coſt him ſo much 
= Toiland Treaſure, than in his Victories which had gained 
him the Poſſeſſion of them. In a Word, he might be 
& reckonedan accompliſhed Prince, if his Ambition had not 
carried him to break in a diſhonourable Manner the Peace 
be had made with Scotland, in order to diſpoſſeſs a minor 
8 King, who beſides was his Brother- in l w. Some will 


add likewiſe the Rupture with France, and his Pretenſions 


3 to the Crown of that Kingdom, which they term extra · 
& Vagant, and wholly attribute to an ambitious Motive. The 
4 Diſſertation I am going to add here upon this Subject will 


help the Reader to form a right Judgment of this Matter. 
As to his Weakneſs in falling in Love in his old Age, with | 


Alice Pierce, that Blemiſh is much leſſened by fo many 
——_— nobla 
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wards Duke of ark, in the Reign of Richard II his Ne. 


The Hiſtory of ENGL AND. Vol IV. 
noble Qualities, which made him ſhine with ſuch Laſte. 
One might in ſome meaſure / excuſe him, by ſaying, hb 
looked upon this Paſſion at firſt as an Amuſement ' Only; 
which took off his Thoughts from his Troubles, and that 
baving had little Experience of Love in his youthful 
Days, he was not Wye aware of it to withſtand it in 
his old Ag.. ene ene, 

Philippa of Hainaul: bis: Chains brought hiny Twelve 
Children, ſame of whom died before him. Edward prince 
of Halen his eldeſt Son; left but one Son, -whaaſcended 
the Throne after his Grandfather.» William his ſecond Son 
died an Infant. Lionel Duke of Clarence, who ended his 
Days in 7taly, left only a COATES Philippa, by his 

ll Wife, an Triſh Lady. Jobs of. Gant Duke of Lan. 
caſter was twice erg in his Father's Life-time, and 
had Children, of whom 'I ſhall have occaſiom to fpeakin 
the following Reigns. -Edward's:htth Son was Edmund, 
ſirnamed of Langley, the Place of: his Birth. Ne was:cre- 
ated Earlof Cambriage by: the King his Father, and after- 


phew. William ſirnamed of Windſor died yourig. Thomas 
of Woodſtock the ſeventh Son, was made Duke of 'Bucking- 
bam by Richard II, and afterwards:Duke of Glouceſter, 
Iſabella eldeſt Daughter df. Edward, was married to In- 
gelcam de Concy Earl of i Soifſous, * Foanna was firſt con- 
tractedto the Duke of | Auſtria, and afterwards to Peter the 
Cruel *, King of Caſtile, before he was King, and died 
at Bourdeaui as ſhe was going to Spain to con ſummate 
her Marriage. Blanch lived but few Vears. Mary was 
married to Joh de Aautfort Duke of. Bretaign, and died 
in 1363. Margaret was Wife to John er A 5 


nber [ Shedied without Iſſue, 1 e 
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TOE AT dna every Body undeinds 
canal || a pete by the Salk: Lov, va fun-, 
><, 1 || damental Law of the Monarchy of © 

France, Which excludes the Women and 

TH their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion, 1 

do the Crown. This is the Idea com- 1 5 =_ 

— on Law. In this Senſe it. is. that Bodin 3 

ys, This Law is the Foundation of the, Monarchy, 3 


— ww 


Harca, that it is a Privilege an 


*% 


that ir is d Cuſtom peculiar rothe, MF 
rench; Thuetius, that it is the Palladium of France. op} „ 
ght cite numberleſs French Authors, who ſpeaking of Rep 1. .8 1 
e dalick-Law, confidexed it plyn as a Law relating par- Varc. de 5 
Cularly to the g ucceſſion o Grown of | France. I bis a bs 
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A Diſertation on the Vol. Iv. 
it was never thought otherwiſe ever ſince the Eſtabliſh. 
ment of the Monarchy, cannot underſtand how Eduard 
III, Son of a Princeſs of France, could with the leit! 
Colour diſpute the Crown of France with Philip de a.. 
lois Deſcendant by the Male-line from Hugh Caper. But 
they who argue thus, do not perceive that they take ſo r 
granted a Thing which indeed is not conteſted at preſent, 


but which at the Time of this former Diſpute was the on. © 
ly Point in Queſtion between the two Kings. Ever ſince © 
that Point was decided, the preſent Notion of the Salick. Þ* 
La is juſt and certain; but I will venture to ſay, tht 


it was doubtful at that Time, and this is what I hope 


plainty to make appear in the following Diſſertation. 


By the Salic Law it was that Edward who was net 


of Kin to Charles the Fair, was deprived of the Succeſ. | 
| ſion, and that the Regency, or to ſpeak more properly, the 5 
Croun, was adjudged to a more diſtant Relation. It vil 
be neceſſary then, for the bet ter Underſtanding this Af. 


fair, to know what is meant by the Salick-Law which is a 


in every one's Mouth, though few have any knowledge 


of the Matter, and about which the French themſelves ar 1 


not agreed, though they reckon it a Fundamental Lay of E 

their Monarchy, 3 MR 

Bignon de Some of them, for Inſtance the famous Ferom Bignn, i 
I Excel.de 

Roy de 

France. . whe 

13.p. 98. been any Nations where it took not Place, they were Ei. 


ſay, that we are not to look for the Salick-Law among I. 
Cords, ſince it is a Law of Nature: and that if there hav: i 


amples that deſerve rather to be wondered at than imits 
ted (a). Some will have it that Pharamond the firſt King 


of the France decreed by an expreſs Law that the Wome 
| ſhould not ſucceed to the Crown, and that the ſaid Liv 


has ſtood ever ſince inviolated. Others attribute this Liv 


to Clovin. Mererai pretends that the Succeſſion of te 
Males to the Crown of France was not eſtabliſhed by 18 
| written Law, but by an unalterable Cuſtom. This cor 


fuſed 


() One may juſtly ſay that there is no Beginning or End of th 
| Salick-Law, fot it is a Lau ef Nature born with Men and 10 
.. written, as, Ariſtotle obſery 
is not written. Bignon, I. 3. 


es, The Law of Nature and Naw 
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Book IX; SALICK-LAW. 


tuſed Mixture of Ideas, which occafions the repreſenting 


the Salick-Law, one while as a Law of Nature, another 
while as a poſitive and expreſi Law, then again as a mere 
om, renders this Matter very dark and obſcure, the 


Reader to judge of the famous Conteſt between the two 
Kings. | IE] | | | 
Before the Francs ſettled in that Part of Gaul which 
they have been poſſeſſed of ſo long, they were diſperſed 
by Troops in Germany and the Low-Countries, from 


whence it happened that they had ſeveral Names, omg 


to the different Parts they inhabited. Some were calle 


Salians, from the River Sala, which ran through their 
Country (5). Others were diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
the Chamavi, Catti, Attuarians, Ripuarians, or Kibarols. 
Each of theſe Colonies had Laws, the chief of which were 
no doubt common to all the Francs, and in all appearance 


they had likewiſe their peculiar Laws, The Laws of the 
Salians and Ripuarians are ſtill in being. Among the Sa- 
lian Laws we find this: e 8 
De Terra verò Salica, nulla Portio ad MuoliEREM 
trauſt, ſed hoc VIRII Is SEXus acquirit. „„ 
This Law, as it is eaſy to oblerve, concerns private 


Inheritances, and the Title Alodium *, under which it is 

placed, puts it out of Diſpute. This likewiſe is the Opi- 
nion of number leſs Authors as well French as others, whoſe 
Names it would be needleſs to rehearſe. Mexerai was 


doubtleſs of the ſame Mind, ſince he ſaid that the Succeſ- 
ſion of the Males to the Crown was not eſtabliſhed by 


Laws is, that the Succeſſion to the Crown is included in 


the Law which regulated the Succeſſion to the Inheritan- 
FFF 


 (b) There area dozen different Opinions about the Frymology of 


the Word Salick. That from the Salians, whoſe Name is taken 


from. the River Sala, ſeems to me the moſt probable. See Lim- 
neus de Jure Imp. Roman. Germ. l. I. c. 2. ; 
* See Note, Vol. II. p. 196. 


which I ſhall endeavour to clear up, in order to enable the 
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any written Law. All that can be alledged with any Plau- 
ſibleneſs by thoſe who ground the Excluſion of the Fe- 
males upon the above-mentioned Paragraph of the Salian 
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A Diſſertation\on the Vol. IV. 
ces of the noble Families. This is what Father Daniel 
ſticks to in his Hiſtory of France. He affirms that the 
Rule concerning the{Succelſion to the Crown is contained 
in that particular Article of the Salian or Salick- Law, 
which includes all the Laws of the Salian Francs, + What 
this able Hiſtorian ſays upon this Head, in the Reign of 
Clovis, being of great Service in clearing up the Matter, 
I (hall tranſcribe Part of it here, in order to fave the Res- 
der the Pains to conſult them. 

« It was then, in all Probability, that Clovis publiſhed 
ce the famous Salick Law. I am ſenſible that moſt of our 


« Hiſtorians aſcribe the Honour of it to Pharamond; but I 


1 follow. here the Opinion of one of our moſt able 
« Criticks [ Hadr. de Valois. ] 


Many Pcople ſpeak and hear of chis Loew with 


« knowing what it is. It is a common Notion that it re- 
e lates ſolely or chiefly to the Succeſſion of the Males to 
the Crown of France, by determining the Qualificati- 
ons of thoſe who may put in their Claim. This No- 
« tion is wrong upon ſeveral Accounts. Of the Seventy- 
« two Articles which this Law conſiſts of (c), there are 


« but Three or Four Lines of the Sixty-ſecond which 


<« belong to this Point. What is more, they do not re- 
« late in \ particular to the Succeſſion of the Makes to the 
Crown; but belong in general to all the noble Families, 
_«. whoſe Rights they regulate 1n this Reſpect as well as 
ce thole of the Family Royal. The Words run thus: 
« As for the SALICK LAND, wo Part ſhall deſcend to th 
« FEMALE, but a/l ſoall go to the Mate, 
„ HgBy Salick Land is meant the Lands of the Noble 
* of the Nation, and allo according to ſome; the Lands of 


© Conqueſt, ſuch as were almoſt all thoſe of: the French 
« Monarchy, on this Side the Rhine, What has chiefly | 
given Riſe to this vulgar Opinion, was the great Diſpure 


«formerly between Philip de Valois and Edward III. King 


ot England Belides this famous Conteſt, the 
«6 little Ule made of "FH Law at preſent, , which our, 


0 Lawyers 
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(e) Some Editions have more, ſome leſs. 11025 
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„Lawyers hardly ever refer to in other Caſes, has been 
© « the Reaſon of this common Notion, which confines it 
eto fo narrow Bounds. But in reality it contained num- 
e berlels Regulations concerning all forts of Things. 

* « Tamof Opinion, what we now have of the Salick- 
„ Law is only an Abſtract of a larger Code, which was 
EZ « abridged on purpoſe, that the People and Judges might 
the more eaſily come at the Knowledge of the Subſtance 
EZ « and main Points of it. What induces me to believe 


4 Forms not to be found any where in that Book, are 
* quoted And this moreover is what leaves no room 
= « roqueſtion but it was at firſt compoſed in French, and 
e afterwards the Abſtract was tranſlated into Latin for the 
= « uſe of the Gault, to whom it was to be common in ſe- 


8 © 


= « veral Articles with the French. This is the Abſtract 


Y 


4 or Abridgment which is come down to us“ . 

© Learned Criticks have given us concerning the Salick- Law, 
© 1 mean the Liw which renders Women incapable of ſuc- 
cceding to the Crown. Bignon ſays, it is a Law of Na- 
ture which ought ro be common to all Nations. Ac- 
© cording to Father Daniel, by the Salick-Law we arc to 
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Succeſſion to the Crown of France, he pretends that tis 
Ja mere Chimera, a vulgar Error ; and adds, without al- 


{quently, in his Opinion, of the Inheritance of the Fami- 


ra, by the Salick- Law, or the Law that ſettles the Suc- 
(c*!lion, is meant not a written Law but an unalterable Cuſ® 
pom, which'is inſtead of a Law. To give a diſtinct No- 
End ſhow the Objections they are liable to. = 


© « this, is that in*the Book of the Salick-Law which we 
have in our Hands, the Salick-Law itſelf, and certain 


Thus we have Three different Opinions, which Three 


underſtand an Abridgment of the Salian Laws publiſhed 
by Clovis.” As for the particular Law which ſettles the 


ledging however any Proof, that the Excluſion of the Fe- 
nales with reſpect to the Crown derives its whole Force 
from that particular Paſſage of the Salick Code, which ſet- 
les the Inheritance of rhe Noble Families, and conſe- 


Fyal, that is, of the Crown. According to Aece- 


ſtion of this Matter, T ſhall examine theſe three Opinions, 
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Yu Cange them, and were not held of any other Lord. Thi £4 
\lodis. What diſtinguiſhes them from other Lands, termed Bow 
2 Om ts ett 9.20 MIT lane corneal 


Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Bohemia, Hunan, | 


put it upon any other Foot. 


beſt of allthe Hiſtories of Fraxce, I cannot help ſaying tb 


firſt, it muſt be obſerved that Alodial Lands were Land 


A Diſſertation on the Vol. V.! 


In the firſt Place, as to the ſuppoſing that the Sg. 
Law, or which is the ſame Thing, the Excluſion of .. 
men and their Deſcendants from the Succeſſion to h 
Crown, is a Law ef Nature, I muſt own that it mi 
with ſome Reaſon be maintained, that Nature requmm 
States and Kingdoms ſhould be governed by Aden, it th 
Salick- Law went no further; but ſince it extends to th © © 


excluding the Male- Heirs of the Women of the R I 


Family, methinks Nature has no Hand in that Extent, | Þ © 
the next Place, if the Salick-Law was a Law of Naw, | © 
it would be practiſed in all Srates, or at leaſt the Exc, | 


ont, if any, would be but few. But here we find juſtty ? 
_ contrary. Of all the independent Kingdoms of Eνf 7! 
_ eſtabliſhed by the Northern Nations, none but France l.. 


lows this pretended Law of Nature. All the other San 


Swedeland, Denmark, England, Scotland, admit of the 
Female Succeſſion. We muſt ſay therefore that Frau 1 
alone follows Nature, and all the reſt of the States devi 
from her Law, the which to me ſeems abſurd. When 


fore the Salick-Law has all along been conſidered, asit i TY « 


at preſent, as a Law peculiar to Frame; and we do . 
find that Philip le long or Philip de Valois ever pretendedo ut < 


As for Father Daniel's Opinion, bow great Eſteem ſv | : | 
ever I may have for his Hiſtory, which I take to be h 


very improbable. It is eaſy to make appear that the 1» 


ragraph of the Salick Code on which he Grounds the Ex A 


cluſion of the Women and their Deſcendents, has no m- 
ner of Relation to the Succeſſion to the Crown. Top. 


ceive this, one need only conſider the whole Title und 
which it is placed. It is the 62d, entitled de A, 
which ſettles the Inheritance of the Alodial Eſtates. du. 


which belonged by Inheritance to thoſe who poſlelld 
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ci which were diſtributed among the Vobles on Condi- 
tion of ſerving the State in Perſon, upon certain Occaſi- 
ons, the which Nomen were incapable of doing. Theſe 
Lands are what they called Terra Salica, becauſe they were 
® conſidered as belonging properly to the collective Body of 
the Nation, and becaule they were held by private Perſons, 
EZ upon the Condition of ſerving the Sate. This being laid 
EZ down, the whole Title of the Salis, Law, wherein the Pa- 
© ragraph is inferred, runs thus: 1 
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„„ ALODE. 


4 1, Si quis homo mortuns fuerit, & filios non dimiſerit, Edits of 
4% Pater aut Mater Superfuerint ipſi in Hereditatem Suc- Pithou. 
es cedant. 8 * 
2. Si Pater aut Mater non Superfuerint & Fratres vel 
WE © Sorores reliquerit, ipſi Hereditatem obtineant. N 
3. Quod ſi nec iſti fuerint, Sorores patris in Heredi- 
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tatam Succedant. 

4. Si vero Sorores patris non extiterint, Sorores matris 
( ejus Hereditatem ſibi vindicent. 8 
u © 5. S. autem nulli horum fuerint, quicunque pro ximi- 
o © ores fuerint de paterna generatione, ipſi in Hæreditatem 
= << Succedant. 55 FF en er 
6. De Terra autem Salica, nulla Portio Hereditatis 
= mulicri veniat, ſed ad virilem Sexum tota Terre Hare 
ditas perveniat. e : 


Hence it appears, I. That the Salick-Lands were Alo- 
Alia like the other, that is, they were the real Patrimony 
et the Poſſeſſor, otherwiſe they would have had no place 
ere. II. That the Deſign of the ſixth Paragraph was 
Jo diſtinguiſh the Salick, from the common Aodial Lands 
WP the Score that the former were liable to military Service, 
which Women could not perform. But it ſeems to me, 
ut the Senſe of the ſixth Paragraph muſt be ſtrangely 
eted, to extend it to the Succeſſion to the Crown. 
ee moſt that can be inferred, is, that the King's own 
Wen; were ſubject to this Law. ßQF 

Vor. IV. . But 
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the Salick-Law was made, the Francs I 
Ling. We not only ſee no Sign of any ſuch Thing in 
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Herold's Edition. 
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But the more fully to make «ppear that this Article hy 
no reſpect to the Succeſſion to the Crown, it muſt be te- 
marked that there are two original Editions of the $4. 
lick Law, one by Herold, the other by Fr. Pithou, and 
that in the latter this ſixth Article of Title 62 is imperſect, 
there being nothing more than what is inſerted above. But 
in the other Edition the Paragraph runs in this manner: 

De Terra vero Salic in mu ierem nulla portio Hereditatis | 1 
tranſit, ſed hoc virilis Sexus acquirit, hoc eſt. Filij in Her. 
ditate Succedunt. Sed ubi inter nepotes & Pronepotes, paſt "= 
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non per ſtirpes, ſed per capita dividantur. 

I do not fee, conſidering the whole Paragraph, how | 
any one can with the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon apply it io 
the Succeſſion to the CrCowns MM 

To this may be added, that it is ay pink, yh Ws | 

ad not yet ever 2 
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theſe ſeveral Articles of this Law, but moreover find inthe 
Preambles what makes one think, the Francs were not 
ſubject to a Sovereign. 2 


This is the Beginning of the Salick Law, according to 


IN CHRISTI NOMINE, 
Iincipit Pactus Legis Salice, 
Hi autem ſunt qui Legem Salicam tratlaverunt, Wis- 
vaſt, Arogaſt, Salegaſt, & Windogaſt, in Bodham, Sal- 
nam, & Widham. "* 5 


According to the other Edition. 


Incipit Tractatus Legis Salice. 5 
Gens Francorum inclyta, auctore Deo Condita dum ad. 
hc rita barbarico teneretur, inſpirante Deo, inquirens ſci- 
entie clavim, junta mor um ſuorum qualitatem, defideran 
juſtitiam, & cuſtodiens pictatem, dictavit Salicam Legem per 
Froceres illius Gentis, qui tuns temporin, ejuſcdem a 
| as EKeltore.. 


Book  SALLCKLAW, 


= Reftores. Electi de pluribus viri quatuor, his nominibus 
Wiſogaſtus, Bodogaſtus, Sologaſtus, & Wodogaſtus, in 
gits cognominatis, Solehaim, Bodoheim, & Widoheim, 
Jui per tres Mallos (a) convenientes omnes cauſarum origi- 
nes ſollicite tractantes, diſcutiendo de ſingulis, ſiuut ipſa Lex 
dleclarat, Fudicium decre verunt hoc modo. At ubi, Deo 
f evente, Rex Francorum Clodovæus, florens & pulcher, & 
lrchtus primus recepit catholicum Baptiſmum, & deinde 
EZ Childebertus & Clotarius, in culmen Regale Deo protegente, 
g 1 pervenerunt, quicquid in Pacto (b) habebatur minus idone- 
am, fuit per illos lucidiùs emendatum & ſanctiùs Decretum. 
7 Yivat qui Francos diligit, &c. 


In all likelihood this Preamble was placed before the Sa- 


Il. Lau, between the Reigns of Clorhaire II. and Char- 


ltemain, and perhaps before the Time of Dagobert, ſince 


he is not mentioned, though he made ſome Alterations in 
EZ chis Law, as well as Clothaire and Childebert. 


Another Preamble made in the Time of Charlemain. 


x44 
'- 
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EZ PROLOGUS LEGIS sAL ICE.) 


Placuit atque convenit inter Francos & eorum Proceres, 


menta veterum rixarum, reſecare deberent, & quia cateris 


ita etiam Legum auttoritate precellerent, & juxta qualita- 
tem canſarum, ſumeret criminalis atlio terminum. Exti- 


emnium cauſarum Originem ſollicite diſcutiendo, tractantet 
de ſingulis, Fudicium decreverunt hoc modo. SE 
EX Copics. A. S. 

Lerunt Faramundum 5 
Vor. IV. „„ ſuper 


4 That is, Publick Aſſemblies. 3 
(6) That is in the Law called Pactus Legis Salice 


ul propter ſervandum inter ſe pacis ſtudium, omnia incre- 


5 Centibus juxta ſe poſitis, fortitudinis brachio preminebant, 


= Marchomiris qwoque dedit Francis id Confilium, & ele- 
ples Filium & levaverunt in Kegem 
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ſuper ſe crinitum. Juuc habere Leges cœperunt, quas eorun 
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Proceres gentiles tractaverunt, his Nomimibus Wiſogaſlus, * 
Arogaltus, Salogaſtus, in Villis que ultra Rhenum (un, ; 1 
Botagin, Selecagin, & Widecagin. i ED 

Anno ab Inc arnatione Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſj 
DCCXCVIII, Dominus Carolus Rex Francorum inclyty; 


bunc Libellum Tractatus Legis Salice ſcribere juſſit. 


W hat likelihood is there, that if the Authors of the ? 
Prefaces had been of Opinion that the Francs had a King, Þ® 


when the Salick Law was made, they ſhould not ſay oe N 
Word of bim? For as to the Abſtract of the Chroniel, 


be denied but that the Dukedoms, Earldoms, in a Word, 


Hiſtory of 
the Earls 


Flanders 


at the 
Hague, 


be aſſerted in Behalf of the Male-Line. There were large 
Portions of the Salic. Landi fallen to Women pureh 
by Right of Inheritance, Where was Then the Obſervan 


1 . . 5 
it is a Work of it (elf, which the Author of the laſt pr. 


face added as treating of the ſame Subject. But if th; 
Francs had not a King, how can the ſixth Paragraph of 


the 62d Title be applicable to the Succeſſion to the Crown | 


of France, . 5 
Another Objection to Father Daniels Opinion is ths: 
Suppoling that the Article, De Terra Salica, concerning 


the Succeſſion to the Crown, as well as private Inheritan- 
ces, if it be true, that this Law was abrogated under the 
Third Race of the King's of France, with Reſpe tothe 
Salick Lands or Great Fiefs, one may, I think, infer from 
thence, that it was annulled likewiſe with regard to the 
Crown. But the Thing ſpeaks of it ſelf, ſince it cannot 


all the Great Fiefs of the Crown, deſcended to the Females, 
Normandy, Guienne, Ponthieu, and Montrevil, fell to the 
King's of Exgland by the Women. It was the ſame Thing 
with the Earldom of Toulouſe, Provence, and Bretaign. The 
Inheritance of the Earldom of Flanders had all along de- 
volved to the next Heir, without any Preference of Sex, 
ever ſince the Time of Charles the Bald. All theſe Exam- 
ples were actually in Being at the Time of Lewis Hutin 
Death, when the Salick-Law began for the firſt Time to 
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ot the Article De Terra Salica nulla Portio ad mulierem 
3% tranſit 2 
= There ſeems to me to be but two Ways of anſwering 
this Objection. Firſt, by ſaying the Salick Lands or 
ES Great Fiefs of the Crown deſcended not to the Women, 
but when there was no Male-Heirs left in the Family. 
But this Reply has no Foundation. Beſides what has 
© been ſaid above of the Earldom of Flanders, in the very 
EZ Time of Philip de Valois, Arteis was adjudged to Maud to 
the Prejudice of Robert d' Artois Grandion by his Father 
ol the laſt Duke; and the Dutchy of Breraign to the 
Wife of Charles d Blois, though Earl Monfort, Brother 
ol the late Duke was alive. But ſuppoſing this Law was 
not annulled when Hugh Caper came to the Crown, it was 
dt leaſt abrogated by that Prince, by granting in Fee tothe 
= Nobility the Great Fiefi, without excluding the Female- 
Line. 3 8 9 . 

he other way of anſwering the ObjeRion, is by aſſert- 
ing, that although this Law was repealed as to the Salick 
Lands, it was not ſo with regard to the Succeſſion to the 
Crown, wherein it had never been violated. But how 
can it be ſuppoſed that a Law was abrogated in the un- 
EZ doubted Senſe of the Words, and that it ſhould remain in 
Force in a diſputable Senſe, which is taken for granted 
= without the leaſt Proof? Beſides, I ſhall make appear here- 
alter, that never any Occaſion had offered to break. 

A third Objection againſt Father Daniel's Opinion may 
betaken from his own Preface to the Hiſtory of France. 
This able Hiſtorian maintains, Ariricle III, that the 
© Crown, after having been Hereditary in the firſt Race, be- 
| came Eleftive in the ſecond, and that it came not to be He- 
$ reaitary in the third, but by way of Aſſociation practiſed 
by the firſt Kings of that Race, from Hugh Caper to Phi- 
| lip Auguſtus, If this be ſo, where ſhall we find the Prac- 
| tice of the Salicke Law, with Reſpect to the Crown, from 

the Days of Pepin the Short to the Time of Lewis VIII? 
| How could it ſubſiſt in an Ele&ive Kingdom, where it 
was in the Power of the Great Men to give the Crown to 
| whom they pleaſed, and even to chuſe Kings not of the 
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Royal Family, as they did in Regard to Ralph and Eu: 1 

See what Father Daniel ſays of this Matter. F 
It is extremely probable, that Hugh Capet having c. g 


Fage o; the firmed the Dukes, Eails, and other Lords in their Dan. © 
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tions, not only as to themſelves but to their Poſterity, d. fei 
tained 8 from them the Eſtabliſhment of the Hoek, =7 
tary Succeſſion to the Crown in his Family. But a; |, o 
miſtruſted their fickle Temper, he made his Son Robert Pan. Te 
ner with him in the Government, Robert did the ſame h) 
his Son Henry; and the Cuſtom of Aſſociating laſted iC 
Philip Auguſtus, ho thinking Hereditary Right ſaſa | 
ently eſtabliſbed by the Succeſſion of ſeveral of 5 Predj. © 
eeſſors who ſucceeded from Father to Son down to Hugh 
Capet, and whoſe Reigns for the moſt Part were very lay, 
never gave himſelf the Trouble to aſſociate Lewis VIII, 
his Son. FE | on 
' I ſhall now examine Mexerai's Opinion, who, with 
ſome others, believes that the Salick-Law, that is, the {#0 
Excluſion of Women and their Deſcendants, was found. I 
ed only upon an inviolable Cuſtom, But it will be ne. 
ceſſary in the firſt Place to remove all Ambiguity in th: 
Term Cuſtom; for by that may be meant either a Negs- 
tive, if I may be allowed that Expreſſion, or a Potis, 
Cuſtom. I call a Negative Cuſtom, that to which no In- 
ſtance to the contrary can be alledged, and which for al 
that does not form or eſtabliſh any Righr. For Exampl, 
T here never was in England a Lame or a One-handed King, 
Now let it be affirmed as ſtrongly as you pleaſe, that Thi 
is a Cuſtom which has never been violated, if unluckih 
the only Son of a King of England ſhould become lame, 
or happen to loſe his Hand, would this be a good Reaſon 
toexclude him from the Succeſſion to his Father's Crowni N 
The ſame may be ſaid of the inviolable Cuſtom of France, i 
taken in this Senſe. Becauſe there never has been in 
France, a Queen which wore the Crown in her ovn 
Right, it does not neceſſarily follow from thence, tha 
Women have no Right to the Succeſſion ; as it cannot be 
ſaid in England that a Lame or a One-handed Man has no 
Right to mount the Throne, becauſe in that Ce? 
CD 5 the 


I SALLCE-LAW, 


here never was any ſuch Thing as a Lame or a One-handed 
King. I call a poſrive Cuſtom that which is grounded 
upon ſome Law, or at leaſt upon Precedents which de- 
wmonſtrate that it has been inviolably oblerved, and has 


* 
* 


(erved for 2 Rule on certain Occaſions. Of ſuch a Cuſ. 


an Inſtance of the Practice of it. The Queſtion then is 
to know whether there was in France any ſuch poſitive 
Cuſtom before the Reign of Philip le long, who in De- 
ſence of his Right pleaded the Salick-Law, meaning there- 
by either the Paragraph of the Salick Code above-menti- 
thors who ſay a Word of this Matter ? Is it not ſtrange, 
that for the Space of nine hundred Years from Pharamond 


+ 
4 
<> 


to Philip Je Jong, there is not a ſingle Writer to be found 
{who ever mentioned this fnviolable Cuſtcm, which ſerves 
for the Baſs and fundamental Law of a great Kingdom ? 


. {Wray not have read All, becauſe ir appears to me incredible, 
» {Withat of ſo many learned Men, who from the Time of Phi- 


6 


Ty Proofs in Defence of the Salick-Law, not one has 
. been ſo lucky as to diſcover in the antient Authors, any 
ll Paſlages which countenance that Law, written or unwritien, 


le, Nor which make the leaſt alluſion to it. Of all the Teſti- 
g Wnontes alledged, there is not one but what is of a later 
his rte than the Reign of Philip le long. I am well aware 


ily WW hat this Objection has already been replied to, by affirm- 


ie, Wing that Marculphus, who lived in the middle of the VIIth 
on nu, mentions the Salick-Law in his Formularies. But 


el 1s to prove the Exiſtence of this Particular Law called 
Ine Salick-Law, whereby Women and their Deſcendants 

ere cut oft from the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, 
fore the Reign of Philip le long. Marculphus mentions 
i former i feveal Places of his Formmlarier 3 but fays 


not 


tom Mererai muſt be underſtood to ſpeak, ſince he con- 
ſounds it with the Salick Law, and endeavours to produce 


oned, or an inviolable Cuſtom, But where are the Au- 


5 believe I may lay down this as certain Fact, though I. 


le long to this Day, have ſet themlelves upon ſearching 


Ihe is a Fallxcy, No Body ever took it in his Head to 
Pilpute the Exiſtence of the Salick-Law, if thereby is 
meant the Salian or Salick Code in general. But the Buſi- 
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upon as ſuch, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it. 
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not a Word of the la: ter, which iis the Point in Queſt, [® 
It remains therefore that this amyritten Law, this inviy,, |& 


ble Cuſtom, is to be founded upon Examples and Preceden, 1 


by which it was eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt confirmed, wil. 
out any one's knowing what to think of the Matter. 1 
ſhould then be made appear that before the Reign of 21; © 
lip le long, there were ſeveral Inſtances of Women wy 
their Deſcendants being excluded from the Crown, by vi. 
tue of the Salick-Law, or inviolable Cuſtom : This; 
what I have left to examine into. = 
To begin with the Third Race, from Hugh Capet to H. 


lip le long, no ſuch Caſe could happen, ſeeing the Kings JB 
that Family ſucceeded from Father to Son, = 


In the ſecond Race, it is not poſſible to find any In 4 : 


| Nance in Favour of the Salick- Law to this inviolable Cyl. 


tom. On the contrary, a Precedent might be broughtin 
Favour of the Women from divers Princes deſcended fron ME 


| Charlemain by the Female Line, dividing the French Mo- 


narchy, and getting Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Parts of the In. 
heritance of Charlemain. But as this was at a Time when 
there were only two Male-Heirs alive of that Emperour; 
Family, namely, the Emperour Arnold, who was anaturi 
Son, and Charles the Simple, who might alſo be looked 

The firſt Race affords three Precedents which may {+ 
vour the Cuſtom in Queſtion. The Daughters of Chil 


debert I. King of Paris, ſucceeded not their Father; but 


it was Clothair I. their Uncle that inherited his Brother's 
Kingdom. Shortly after Cherebere King of Paris dying 


without Male-Iſſue, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic h 
| Brothers ſhared the Succeſſion, without leaving any Par 
to his Daughters. Gontran having only one Daughter 


left his Kingdom to Childebert II, his Nephew. It i 
could be ſhown that all this was done by Virtue of the 


Salick. Lau, or inviolable Cuſtom, theſe Precedents would 
amount to the ſtrongeſt Proofs, But unluckily not a fin 


gle Writer before Philip le long, ſpeaks on this Occaſion 0 


the Salick-Law or Cuſtom. It is true indeed Mezera, 


who wrote twelve Hundred Years after, boldly athims 


Book IX. S A LI C K- L A W. 


| | that Clothair ſucceeded his Brother, by Virtue of the Sa- 


lick-Law, and that this is the firſt Inſtance of the Practice 
of it. But in relating the Fact, he ſays Clothair cauled 


& | his Nieces to be impriſoned for fear they ſhould diſpute 


| S with him their Father's Inheritance. The ſame thing hap- 


ened in the Succeſſion of Cherebert. His Brothers uſed 


all their Endeavours to ſeize his Kingdom, without alledg- 
ing the Salick-Law in defenſe of their Right. Accordingly 
== preſident Fauchet, convinced of the Force which was 
= practiſed on theſe two Occaſions, gives up theſe two Pre- 


L © cedents, and confines himſelf to the Third, which is the 


W moſt ſpecious. Gontran having only one Daughter, adop- - 
ted Childebert II, his Nephew, and left him his Kingdom. 

BZ But this Daughter was a Nun. Beſides, ſeeing Gontran 

believed it was in his Power to leave his whole Inheritance 
entire to Childebert IT, without giving any ſhare ro Clo- 

W thair II, who was allo his Nephew, and Brother of Childe- 
bert, one may it ſeems infer from thence, that he did not 
book upon himſelf as bound by any Law, and that there 
W was not then any ſettled Rule with Reſpect to the Succeſ- 
= fon. It will be ſaid perhaps, that in appointing Childebert, 
the eldeſt of the two Brothers, for his Succeſſor, he acted 
in purſuance of the Law or Cuſtom ; but this is affirmed. 
W without Grounds. The whole Hiſtory of the firit Race 


plainly ſhows that the Elaeft had no Privileges, and that 


the Kingdoms, of which the French Monarchy conſiſted 
it that Time, were always divided among the Brothers. 
hut be that as it will, it is not enough to ſhow that Gon- 
van did ſomething conformable to the pretended Diſpo- 
ſſtion of the Salick-Law or Cuſtom, it mult be proved 
woreover that he did it with an Intention to act agrecably 
co that Cuſtom or Law, the which I think impoſſible. 

| It would be quite another Thing if the Law was perfectly 
| known, or the Cuſtom indiſputably eſtabliſhed by divers 
= Precedents, which might afford room to ſuppoſe that Goa- 


ran deſigned to be guided by it in his Proceedings. If a 
Man thoroughly examines all that paſſid during the firſt 
Race, with Reſpect to the Succeſſion, he will find there 


s nothing fixed or ſettled as to that Point, and that Force 
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und his Wife only one Daughter, an Infant called Joan 
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and Arms had a greater Share in 1t than Laws. This Is 0 
true, that it is even a doubtful Caſe, according to Father 
Daniel, whether the Children were to have the Preference 


to the Brothers, and that this Queſtion was not fully de. 


cided tilla good while after the Beginning cf the ſecond 
Race. It is evident then, from all that has ben ſaid, that 
the Opinion that there was in France, before the Reign 
of Philip le long, a Law or Cuſtom excluding the Women 
from the Succeſſion to the Crown, cannot be ſupported þ 
any certain Teſtimony, or undeniable Matter of Fact. 
After having ſhown what we are to under Hand by the 
Salick-Law, of which ſo many People talk, without ha. 


ving a juſt Notion of the Thing, it will &c necellary, in 
order to clear up this Matter fully, to make appear hoy 
the Practice of this Law was eſtabliſhed in France. But 


for the better Underſtanding this, it will he proper to (ﬆ 
before the Reader's Eyes the following Part of the Genes. 
logy of the Kings of France, which will ſerve like ile to 
make known the Grounds of the Diſpute between Edu 
apd Philip de Valois. Ls 


St. Lewis K. 
of France, 


Philip the Hardy, 
K. of France, 
— — 3 — 


Philip the Fair Charles Fal 
K. of France, of Valois, 


— 


Lewis Hu- Philip le Charles the Iſabella, Ed, * phil & 
tin, K. of long, K.of Fair, K.of II. k. of Paloss, k. 
France, France. France. England. of France. 
& % | 
„„ 5 33s 
Joa und. 404.8 Joan | Iſabella. Mary, Blanch * Edward Ill, 
5 85 Jeſt- Eu , D. Margaret,  Poſi- N. of Eng- 
bum. of Böoug . bum. land. = 


Lewis Hutin dying in 13 16, left by Clemence of But: 3 
But 
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But as the Queen his Widow was big with Child, the 


E Crown was not diſpoſed of till the was brought to Bed, 


The Reaſon of this Delay was becauſe in cafe the Queen 


was delivered of a Son, he was to ſucceed his Father, not 


| by virtue of the Salick-Law, but by a Law common to all 
EZ crates, whereby the Males have always the Preference to 
EZ the Females of the ſame Degree. In the mean time, 


= Philip le long, the eldeſt of the deceaſed King's two Bro- 
ters, was appointed Regent, I ſay, appointed, in the 
Words of Father Daniel. who does not acquaint us who 
F” they were that appointed him. Philip was then at Lyons, 
pulled in getting a Conclave to be held for the Election of 


©” anew Pope. This was the Reaſon he could not come to 
E” Paris till three Weeks after the Death of the King his Bro- 
ther. He found that a Party was already formed againſt 
© him, at the Head of which was Charles Earl of Valois his 
EZ Uncle, who intended to diſpute the Regency with him, 
and had got Poſſe ſſion of the Louvre. But Philip, upon his 
E Arrival, found means to diſlodge him. The next Day he 
E ſummoned the Parliament, and by the unanimous Conſent 
of the Lords and Knights there preſent, the Regency was 
E :djudged to him for Eighteen Years, in caſe the Queen 
E ſhould be delivered of a Son. „ 3 
la the mean time, as the Queen might happen to have a 
E Daughter, Eudes Duke of Burgundy, Uncle by the Mo- 
E ther's Side to Joanna Daughter of the late King, was pre- 
E paring to aſſert his Niece's Right. At length the Queen 
vas brought to Bed of a Prince who was called John, and 
who lived but a few Days. Then Philip, grounding his 
E Chim upon the Salick: Law, pretended that the Crown 
vas devolved to him. As he had a powerful Party, and 
E was unwilling to have his Title queſtioned, he repaired to 
& Kbeims in order to be crowned. But the Duke of Bar- 
IF gundy oppoled the Coronation with a Proteſtation in the 
Preſence of the Peers to maintain the Right of Joanna, to 
E whom he pretended the Crown Lelonged by Laws Natural 


md Political, and that at leaſt the Coronation ought not to 


M. 
If 


de performed before the Pretenſions of the young Princeſs 
= re duly examined. Though the Earl of Yalois had at- 


B b b 2 tended 
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ther, being of the ſame Party, left Rheims the Day bel, 


the Solemnity. If it could be plainly proved that the 5. j 


lick- Law was acknowledged and admitted before that Tim, 
I conteſs that the Oppoſition of theſe Princes would be a 


no great Weight. Bur as this is very difficult to be mad : | 


appear, as I have before ſhewn, it may be inferred fron 
the Oppoſition of the Princes of the Blood- Royal them. 


ſelves, contrary to their own Intereſts, that this Law pi. 2 


{ed not then for inconteſtable 
The Duke of Burgundy's Proteſtation , and Prince 


dered the Gates of Rheims to be kept ſhut during the Ce. 


remony of the Coronation, for fear any body ſhould come 3 


and interrupt ir, or other Peers ſhouid take it in their Head 
to abſent themſelves. A few Days after he held an Aſſen- 


bly at Paris, whereat were preſent *, Number of M. 


bles, almoſt all the Prelates, the moſt conſiderable Burgber 
examined the Laws of the Srate, decided that Women were 
incapable of ſucceeding to the Crown, and approved and 
confirmed the King's Coronation. It might be demanded 


whether ſuch an Aſſembly had Power to make a Deciſion 


of this Nature: But ſince the French Nation has thought 
fir to receive it, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon that Point; [ 


| ſhall only obſerve that very near Nine Centuries wet 


paſſed ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy ; and thi 
this is the firſt Time that it was expreſſly decided in Frant, 


that the Women were incapable of ſucceeding to tit 
Crown. : Oe 1 


Notwithſtanding this Deciſion, Queen Clemence, Widov 


of the late King, the Earl of March, Brother of te 


King, the Earl of Yalois his Uncle, the Duke of Ju. 


gundy Prince of the Blood Royal, and their Adherent, 


did not fail to ſhow their Diſguſt at ſeeing Philip on ti 6 | 


Throne. This created ſome Uneaſineſs in the new King 
who, to free himſelf from ir, found Means to gain : 
3j ² raed... 


15 


Charles's withdrawing, made Philip ſo uneaſy, that he c 
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tended Philip to Rheims, it was well known that he was f 
the ſame Sentiments with the Duke of Burgund). On te 
other Hand, Charles Earl of March, the King's own Bro. 
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Pale of Burgundy Head of the Party, by giving him his 
14: Daughter in Marriage, with the Earldom of Bur- 


— for Dowry. The Duke being thus gained, the 
y diſperſed, and the Salick: Law paſſed from thence- 


EZcward for a Law of the ſame ſtanding with the Mo- 


' X 
ye 


and all along ſince, the Salick-Law in general, or the 


Collection of Salick: Laws, with the pretended Salick-Law 


in particular, which excluded the Women from ſucceeding 
to the Crown. : . 
= Philip le Long being dead, after a ſhort Reign, and 
. . having left only Daughters, Charles the Fair his Brother, 


mounted the Throne without Oppoſition, to the Pre- 
judiice of his Nieces. This was the Second Deciſion in 


BZ Favour of the Males. From that Time no Body ever 
Þ thought of queſtioning the Authority of the Salick- Law. 
lo this manner was eſtabliſhed the Obſervance of this fa- 
BZ mous Law in France, without its being yer known whe- 
ther Philip le long, in pleading it to ſupport his Pretenſi- 
ors, grounded his Claim upon the 6th Paragraph of the 
bid Title of the Salick-Law, or upon inviolable Cul- 
tom. What may be affirmed, is that in thole Days the 
W French muſt needs have had very confuſed Notions touch- 
ing this Law, ſince even after it is inconteſtably acknow- 
W ledged for Authentick, the moſt Learned cannot agree up- 
on that Subject. 3 


I come now to the famous Diſpute between Philip of 
I Valois and Edward III. Charles the Fair, who died Fe- 


a 


zs had been taken aſter the Death of Lewis Hutin. That 


be Queen's Delivery, who was ſeven Months gone with 


een Edward III, Nephew by his Mother to Charles 
* the Fair, and Philip Earl of Yalois Couſin-German to the 


narchy. But great Care was taken to confound them, 


Hua 1328, having left no Male-Iſſue, and his Queen 
W finding herfelf with Child, the ſame Courſe was followed 


b, before the Crown was diſpoſed of, they waited for 
I Chitd. But it was neceſſary to appoint a Regent, to take 


aue of the Government in the mean while. Then it was 1 
. that the great Conteſt about the Regency came on foot be- 


ere Prince. This was an Affair of very great Conſe- 
4 5 3 quence 
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have affirmed without any Foundation, but before an Al. 


caſion. Edward pleaded that he was the neareſt Mak. 


gency. Philip gained his Point as to the Regency, and 
_ afterwards got himſelf crowned, upon the Queen's be. 


never ſet about aſſerting his Right till ſome Years after, 


have ſtiled Edward's Pretenſions chimerical ; and the En 


Without this Law, the Crown would have indiſputad) 
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quence. Beſides, that the Regency was to be of lng 
continuance in cafe the Queen was delivered of a Son, 1 
was eaſy to foreſee that the Judgment which ſhould E 
given for the Regency, would be a ſtrong Preceden 
for the Crown, if ſhe happened to have a Daughter, Po 
this Reaſon the Affair was conteſted on both Sid: ME 
with great Warmth, not before the Stares-General, as ſome 


ſembly of Great Men convened on purpoſe upon that Oc. 


Relation of the late King. Philip grounded his Chin 
upon the Salick-Law, which according to him exclud 
not only the Women, but alſo their Deſcendants from the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, and conſequently from the Re. 


ing brought to Bed of a Daughter in April. As Edwar 


the Queſtion between them, was no longer about the e. 
gency but the Crown it ſelf, All the French Hiſtorians 
gliſh on their Part, have exclaimed againſt the Injuſtice 
which was done him. The Buſineſs therefore at preſent 
15 to examine the Rights of both Parties ſeparately fron 
the Events and Philip's Poſſeſſion. This will be the only 
Means to enable us to judge whether the War which this 
Affair occaſioned was juſt or unjuſt, or whether, as iti 
my Opinion, there were on both Sides ſufficient Reaſons 
to juſtify the Attack and the Defence. BY 
Insa order to have a clear Notion of this Matter, it mul 
be conſidered that the Point in queſtion between the tuo 
Kings, was not to know whether there was any (uct 
Thing as a Salick-Law which excluded the Women fron WW 
the Succeſſion to the Crown of France, Wheth i 
this Law was real, or whether it was only imaginary, | 
was cqually the Intereſt of both the Kings to aſſert i, 
fince it was the ſole Foundation of their reſpective Claim, 


belonged to Joanna Daughter of Lewis Hutin, and tb 
. two 


Wok EE 


too lite Kings could have been reckoned no better than 
Ulurpers. Moreover, had there been no Salick-Law, 
BE philip and Edward would have been manifeſtly excluded 
| F the Daughters of the three laſt Kings, Sons of Philip 
te Fair. The only Queſtion therefore was to know, 
W whether the Salick: Law was limited to the Perſons of the 


Women, in order to exclude them from the Succeſſion, 


N 
Fo 
4 
A 


or whether it extended to their Deſcendants, This was 
EZ. new Query, Which had never been decided, becauſe the 
ſame Cale had never happened ſince the Beginning of the 
BZ Monarchy. Philip maintained that Edward could not 
pretend to the Crown but by Right of Repreſentation, 
as Son of //abe/la; and that repreſenting only a Woman, 
be could not derive from his Mother, a Right which his 
Mother had not. But Edward was far enough from 


I crounding his Claim upon Repreſentation. He inſiſted on 
tze contrary, upon nearneſs of Blood, and affirmed that 
tbe Crown was devolved to him, as the next Male-Heir 


made of Repreſentation, which ſerves only to put a diſtant 
Rehation in the Place of the Perſon repreſented, He had no 
Occaſion to be brought nearer, ſince he was Nephew of 
the late King, and ſince Philip de Yalois was but Couſin- 
/ WW German. Accordingly, in all the Pieces which we find 


: in the Collection of Public Acts about this Matter, there 


z not ſo much as one wherein he alledges in his Behalf the 
Right of Repreſentation, but always that of next of Kin. 
And yet almoſt all the French Writers who have handled 
this Subject, have been pleaſed to combat this Chimæra, 
and ground their Rea ſonings upon the Impertinency cf 


. ibis Repreſentation, which after all was never pleaded by 
i Eduard. The Engliſh on their Part, are fallen into the 
like Errour, by oppoſing with all their Might the Exiſt- 
„ee of the Salic Law, not conſidering that it was no leſs 
* neceſſory for Edward than for Philip. So that it may be 
mM inrmed that both Sides have ill underſtood and ill-ſtated 


be Queſtion, | 


But 
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to diſpute the Interpretation of a Law which the Nn 


proceeded all along ever ſince that Time. | ” 


the Point in Hand, or according to the inviolable Cuſtn 


without ever having once an Occaſion to put it in P. 


Was is evident that this Law, which had been out of Ul: 


he take to come ar the Intention of thoſe, whoever the 


they deſigned to exclude from the Succeſſion the Me 
| Heirs of the Women, as well as the Women themſzlvs'W# 


_ raſh Thing in my Opinion, ablolutely to paſs Sentenil 
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But in order to prevent wrong Notions, and to ſet th, 
Matter in as clear a Light as poſſible, a Man muſt fy, 
himſelf carried back ro the Times of this Diſpute, wy | 
conſider that the Point in Queſtion had never been decigy 
Each Party therefore was at Liberty before the Deciliny 1 
to explain the Salick- Law, and put that Senſe upon itz 
he judged for his Purpofe, without being liable to be ty. 
ed with Rachneſs. Whereas now it would be ridiculy 


. — * —_—"Y — — a * 


have acknowledged, and according to which they ha ; 5 


This being ſuppoſed, the Buſineſs then, in order y! 
judge this new Query, was fully to underſtand the Men 
ing of the Salick-Law, concerning which there wa 
room to doubt whether there ever was any ſuch Thin Me 
as I have made appear above. But taking for granted tber 
was ſuch a Law, there was a Neceſſity to judge, eta 
according to the Paragraph of the Salick Code, De ini 
vero Salica, &c. which afforded no manner of Light ino 


which was kept up in France for nine Hundred ven 


tice. Upon which ſoever of theſe two Foundation: 1M 
Man grounded a Judgment, he could not but meer ge 
Difficulties. Could he ſay that by the Paragraph De 7. 
ra Salica, it was plain that the Male-Iſſue of the Wona WE 
were to he excluded from the Succeſſion to the Crown! 


for ſo long a Time with reſpect to the Salick Lands ad 
the Eſtate of the Nobles, had preſerved its full Force vit 
regard to the Crown? On the other Hand, if a Ma 
grounded his [udgment upon Cuſtom, what Method cout 
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were, that firſt eſtabliſhed it, in order to know whetkt] 3 


He could have no Precedents or Examples to direct hin, 
ſince the ſame Caſe had never happened. Ir is therefor: HM * 
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I et IX. SALICK-LAW. 


WT ;ow-a-days againſt either of the two contending Princes, 
and more lo, peremptorily to affirm that the Pretenſions of 
either were extravagant. This is the more unjuſt, as they 
both ſupported their Claims by very ſpecious Reaſons, 
the Subſtance whereof I am going to relate, if ſo be that 
EZ Pr: of thete Reaſons have not ſince been fathered upon 
them. 


Edward maintained, that what had hitherto been deci- 


EZ 4d in relation to the Salick-Law, regarded only the Per- 
ſons of the Women, and could not be extended to their 
Mlale-Iſſue, without making it appear that it was the In- 
tent of the Law; the which was impoſſible to be done, 
EZ conſidering the Time that had paſſed from its Eſtabliſh= 
ment, to the firſt Occaſion of putting it in Practice. That 
BZ indced one might ground the Excluſion of the Women 
$1 upon very plauſible Realons, taken from the Weakneſs of 
WT their Sex, and the Temper of the French Nation, which 
& would never run the Hazard of being governed by a Wo- 
man; but that theſe ſame Reaſons could not be alledged 
I :gainſt their Male-Deſcendants. ' That formerly amor g 
. WT the Oftrogoths of Italy, who obſerved the fame Cuſton, 
alike Inſtance had been ſeen, which plainly proved that 
the Excluſion of the Women might very well be without 
that of their Male-Heirs. That after the Death of Theo- 


ME dorick, Amalazozra his Daughter, did not ſucceed i im 


W becauſe ſhe was a Woman; however that did not hinder 
but that Arha/arick her Son, though an Infant, was placed 
on the Throne oi his Grandfather (4). He added, that 
the Salick- Law was an extraordinery Law, contrary to the 
W Civil and Natara/, for which Realon it was to be confined 
W within juſt Bounds, rather than extended, as if the Women 
of the Royal Family were to be puniſhed for ſome great 
Crime which deſervedly drew down Vengeance upon all 
I their Poſterity. If the French were of Opinion that Wo- 
men were unworthy or unfit to govern them, with all his 


Women, but of their Male Iſlue, have alledged this Example in 
Favour of Philip de Valojs, 8 
. „ Heart, 


0) There are ſome Writers, who not knowing that the Diſpute 
3 between Philip and Edward was not about the Excluſion of the 
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Heart, he pretended not to oppoſe that Law. But wh: 
had the Princeſſes of the Blood-Royal done to deſerve thy 


4 all their Poſterity ſhould be inflicted with a Puniſhmey, N pre 
q from which the Daughters of the Peers, and of the oi 
3 great Men of France were exempted, as well as their D. pl 


icendants ? Laſtly, The explaining the Salick- Law, ſos 

to deprive the Male-Iſſue of the Women of a Right which 

| Nature gave them, was to make a new Law, under Colyy 
1 of interpreting the original one. T 
Philip replied, that Edward acknowledging the Auth. i 
rity of the Salick: Law, was very much miſtaken in con, 

| fining the Intent of that Law, to the hindering the King. 
dom of France from being governed by Women. IM 


] = it had another End, which was no lefs eſſential; namely, 4 
| to prevent the Crown from devolving ro Foreigners, Tha u 
the French Nation had been pleaſed to be ſubject to Hui BW? 


Caper and his Family; but that they never intended to ſub. (WF 
mit themſelves to other Families, and that in order to u. 
ceive a foreign King, a new Contract was neceſſary (0% 
That the Intent of the French manifeſtly appeared, ina. 
much as they looked not upon the Deſcendants of the Prin WP 
ceſſes of the Blood, as preſumptive Heirs of the Crom 
(c). Conſequently it was not indifferently the near WR 
Male-Relation which was to ſucceed, but the next Mak. WE 
Heir deſcended from Father to Son from Hugh Cadet. 
It is a ſtrange Thing, that among ſo many Author 
ho have writ of this famous Conteſt, there is not ont, 
at leaſt that I know of, except Father Daniel, that right 
underſtood the State of the Queſtion between the tuo 
Kings. They have all beſtowed their Time and Pains u 
combating Chimeras, and putting into the Mouths of ti: i 
„) It wou d perhaps be pretty difficult to prove this Engage: Bah 
ment of the Trench Nation with the Family of Hugh Caper. Tit 
Aſſociation ptactiſed by the firſt Kings of the third Race, feems0 
ar ue that they did not much rely on this pretended Engagemel 


of N Father Daniel contents himſelf with ſaying, that it is e ;: 
ry likely. * ; . .. 
23 I queſtion whether this can be affirmed with Certainty, vi 3 
reſpect io the Time betore the Reign of Philip le long, At lealt 1 3 
_ by very doubtful. with Regard to thejſccond Race. I 


der NK. 8 A IL Ic K. L A W. 
| ; artiess Arguments nothing at all to the Purpoſe, and 


me even contrary to their real Intereſts, Some make Phi- 
i ledge very ſtrong Reaſons againſt the Right of Re- 
reſentation, of which it is certain Edward never pretend- 
a to make any uſe. Others bring for Edward the moſt 
Plzuſible Arguments againſt the Salick:Law, though it 
Iss evidenaly his Intereſt to ſupport it. This makes me 
yt to believe that the Harangue Paulus Emilius puts into 

Ihe Mouth of Robert d Artois, in Defence of Philip's 
EChim, is a mere Invention of the Hiſtorian, ſince the O- 
Iator does not confine himſelf to the true Caſe; though in 
| FT Appearance Robert d Artois was not ignorant of the 
late of the Controverſy. Paſquier, as great a Civilian 
he was, and well verſed in the Hiſtory of Fraxce, and 
In 2 Word, all the Writers, as well Engliſh as French, are 
guilty of the ſame Errour. As for Father Daniel, after 
having truly ſtated che Caſe, and briefly related the Rea- 
hrs of Philip de Yalois, without giving his own Opinion, 
e makes Edward's Pretenſions to be conſidered, in the 
EScquel of his Hiſtory, as Chimerical. Y; 
E This Caſe was never decided as to the Crown, but only 


6 . | | ' 
i ith Regard to the Regency. It cannot be denied that 


Wn the Judgment Philip had a great Advantage, ſeeing the 
WJ udpes were all his Relations and Friends, and the Perfon 
bo diſputed the Regency with him, was a Minor and 
Foreigner. Philip took for granted afterwards, as Philip 
eng had done before him, that the fame Judgement 


5 1 777 . k | 
«WP bich had awarded him the Regency, gave him a Right 
be crowned, and by that Means it was that the Queſti- 
„n Was really decided. He was ſo prejudiced in Favour 
his own Right, that he cauſed the Hands and Feet of 2 
th Nurgber of Coppiegene to be cut off, for having maintain- 


Wd that Edward's Title was better than his. One cannot 
=) what the Iſſue would have been, if the Deciſion of 
Wc Affair had been referred to the Stares-General of the 
Nellm, as it was the Opinion of ſeveral, who imagined 
Wt to be the only Means of ſolidly eſtabliſhing Philip's 
W ght. All that can be affirmed is, that the Eſtabliſh- 
Pent of the Salick- Law in Favour of Philip le long, and 
Vol. IV. e the 
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Kings had each very plauſible Reaſons, and that conk, 
quently it was a juſt Matter of Proceſs. This is what 


too long a Diſgreſſion. As the War which this Qua 
occaſioned laſted a long while, and was renewed by fever] 


ſince from the Time of Edward III, the Kings of En. 


| A Diſſertation, &. Vol. h/ 


the Confirmation of it by the raiſing Charles the Far , 
the Throne, could have brought no Prejudice to Phν] 
Cauſe, The ſole Buſineſs in Hand, was either to ln; 
the Salick-Law to the Perſons of the Women, or to q. 
tend it to all their Poſterity ; and this is what had ne 
been decided before. | = 

My Deſign in what I have ſaid, as well concerning h 


* 

4 * 
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Salich-Law, as the Conteſt between the two Kings, vg L 
1. To ſet the Generality of People right in their Notiy WE 


about that Law. II. To ſhow preciſely wherein , A 
ſiſted the Diſpute between the two Competitors. II 


That this Controverſy had its Difficulties, and was ng Y 


eaſily to be determined by Law. IV. Laſtly, That the tu 7 
could not do in the Body of the Hiſtory without makin 


of Edward's Succeſſors, I thought it would not be ami 
to ſet the Origin and Foundation of it in a clear Light 
One may ſay alſo that this Diſpute is not yet fully ends, 


land have all along born, and ſtill do bear the Title of Kin 


The End of the Diſſertation on the Salick- Lax | 
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12. RICHARD i; Sina 


I BovkDsAv x. 


=> DWARD III, roving finiſhed his 
i 4 glorious Life, it was naturally Richard , 
" |} his Grandſop that was to aſcend the 
Throne, as repreſenting the late Prince 
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ward himſelf had ordered it hy a great 
many People were apprehenſive thac the 
5 Execution ot his laſt Will would meet 

BY great Obſtacles. Richard had three Uncles, who 
3 diſpute the Crown with him, and ſupport their 


: of rhe Right of Repreſentation, of which there had been 


uo Precedent, at lcaſt in relation to the Crown, ſince the 
3 Norman 


| 1377 
"Ts feared 
Kick. ard s 
Tncics 

T* cal: 141 


of Wales his Father. But although Fd- He the 


Cromwn | 
Wil Him. 


Reaſons of 


is, 


j Pretenſions by ſpecious Reaſons, capable of blinding V% 
ble's Eyes, had they thought fit to make the beſt of them. 
be young Prince could claim the Crown only by Virtue | 
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1377- Norman Conqueſis. How lawful ſoever this Right mi i Boe 
be with reſpect to private Perſons by the general Diſpoſi 
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5 

7 
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of the Laws, it did not neceſſarily follow that it was inc, 


whole Century had been poſſe 


preferred tothe Nephew, who repreſented his Father, by 
the Judgment of the Peers of France. A quite contray 
Deciſion of the ſame Court, with regard to Bretaign, hid 


occaſioned in that Dukedom a War which at length wy 


ended to the Advantage of the Uncle againſt the Niece, 
and wherein Edward himſelf had maintained the Right of 


the former. This was ſufficient to afford the Duke o 


Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the three Brothers, a plauſible Pre. 
tence enough, if he had deſigned to ſeize the Crown, x 
the late Prince of Males his Brother, the King his Father, 
himſelf, and all Exgland had greatly ſuſpected. To this 


may be added, that Richard's Youth, who was but in ki 


Eleventh Year, and the Expiration of the Truce with 
France, ſeemed to furniſh the Duke with freſh Reaſons to 
demand the Crown, which he was better able to defend 


than a Minor of eleven Years old. But on the other Hand, 


ſhould the Duke of Lancaſter have had any ſuch Thought, 


he might have been diverted from it by the Conſideration 


of the Diſpoſition the Engliſh were in in favour of young 


Richard, whom the Memory of his illuſtrious Father ren - 
dered extremely dear to them, and to whom the King his 


Grandfather had devized the Crown. Whether this Con- 


ſideration prevented his Uncles from taking the Advantage 3 
which his Youth afforded them, or whether it was from 
a pure Motive of Moderation and Equity, fo far were 


they from any Thoughts of ſupplanting him, that they 
were the firſt to do him Homage. The Duke of Lancer 


* 
* 


teſtable in regard to the Crown. In France, for Examù 
the Succeſſion of the Kingdom was not regulated by th 5 
Laws of private Eſtates. In . the Kings, who (or, ! 
ed of the Crown of Caſt, i 

were deſcended from a Prince who had obtained it u 
Prejudice of his Nephews, Sons of his eldeſt Brother, 1; 
was even a Baſtard which was then in actual Poſſeſſioh, 
though among private Perſons Baſtards had no Right to tie 
Inheritance of their Fathers. In Artois the Aunt had bee 


5 
* 


1 1 
ox N. 12. RIC AHR D II. 71 -Þ 
© who was ſtiled in England, King of Caſtile, ſatisfied his 1377. 1 
ambition with governing the States during Richard's Mi- j 
vority, and the Princes his Brothers were no leſs inclined 4 
than he, to perform their Father's laſt Will. So that all Richard 
freurs being vaniſhed, Richard was crowned without any crowned. 
© Oppoſition, on the 16th of Juh, four and twenty Days 

alter the Death of Edward. 

At this Coronation it is that we meet with the firſt men- The King's 
tion in Hiſtory of a Champion who appeared compleatly Champion. 
umed in Weſtminſter-Hall, where the King dined, and | 
bwing thrown his Gauntlet on the Ground, challenged 1 
507 Perfon who ſhould diſpute the King's Title to the , 
Crown. The Original of this Cuſtom, which is {Hill L 
kept up, is unknown; but it is certain that it is of an þ 
older Date than the Coronation of Richard II]; fince Sir ” 
eln Dimocky who performed then the Office of Cham- 1 
pin, was admitted to it by Virtue of a Right annexed to 1 
Manor which he held in Lincolnſhire *. fi 
E Immediately aſter the Solemnity, the young King crea- Several 4 


= 
o 
: 


ed Thomas of Woodſtock his Uncle, Earl of Buckingham, Hononrs | ( 
and Gniſchard d' Angouleme, who had been his Governour, conſerred. | 
WE El of Huntington. At the ſame Time he conferred the , 
Title of Earl ot Nottingham upon Thomas Mowbray, and 4 
1 that of Earl of Northumberland upon Henry Percie, who 5 
) WE was allo Earl- Marſhal x i.. „ 4 
E Edward's Truce with France had been expired ever ſince Negligence 1 
| Axil the 1/2, and the Exgliſh on their Part had not made 1 . 
» W the leaſt Preparations to renew the War. Whether the ;he ar. 1 


1 hie King's Illneſs had occaſioned this Negligence, or whe. q 
Ether they had prepoſterouſly flattered themſelves that 1 
France, ſatisfied with the great Advantages ſhe had gained. 4 
I would remain in Quiet, there was in England a ſurprizing 
3 Uaconcernedneſs, as to the War. It was quite otherwiſe 
iin 


e * The Manor of Scrivelby, in Right of Margaret his Wife, 
y I Daughter of Sir John Marmion. | ny | | fl 
„ | He performed the Office of Earl. Marſhal at the Coronation, 4 

EY Writ from the King, ſaving to every one their Right, becauſe 
chat Office was claimed by Mar zaret Heirets ot Thomas Brotherton 


* 


ue karlof Nor/oll, and Marſhal of England, L 
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Charles V 
brings ve 
Arme, 
into the 
Field. 


The 

F ench 
Fate 
ihe Coaſts 
of eng- 
Jan. 


Wight, where they pillaged all the Inhabitants, and if 


The King's 
Uncle: g 
Vern ile 
Hate. 


that Monarch had been informed that Edward was n0longy 1 


zaign, the fourth into Artois, and the fifth he kept wy 


Need. Belides theſe Armies, he had likewiſe fitted q 
a ltrong Fleet, which had Orders to go and infeſt nt 


ther in order to try to put a ſtop to their Ravages. The * 


not beloved: he was accuſed of having abuſed his Power ie 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol, V 
in France, where Charles V was diligently preparing tory, 
Advantage of the Indolence of the Exgliſb. As ſoon vi 


Mk. FY 


able to act, he had given Orders to levy Troops on g 
Sides, So that upon Notice of his Death, he was readyy 
bring five Armies into the Field. He ſent the firſt hu 
Guienne, to finiſh the driving the Engliſh out of that p;, 
vince, The lecond into Auvergne, the third into By. f 
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him, that he might ſend Succours to the reſt in caſe d 


Coafts of England, As the Engliſh were wholly und. 
pared, the French made Deſcents in ſeveral Places, bun 
Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmonth, Plimonth, and defeat 
lome Troops which the Prior of Lewes had drawn tog. 


were repulſed at Wincheſter : but they landed on the Il 


having in vain attempted to take Carisbrook-CaltJe &, thy 
went off with their Booty, 1 

All this happened whilſt the Eagliſb were taken up i 
placing Richard on the Throne, as the moſt preſſing Affi. 
In the mean time there was neither Fleet nor Troops pro 
vided to tepulſe the Enemy. As the King was not of i 
Ape to govern the State himſelf, the Duke of Lancaft 
and the Earl of Cambridge his Uncles took the Adminilin. 
tion of Affairs till the Parliament ſhould meet, which wasnd 
to be till Oc lober. But they durſt not make uſe, but with gre 
Caution, of the Authority they had aſſumed to themſel ie, 
for fear of raiſing Enemies who might do them a Prejudia 
in the approaching Parliament. The Duke of Lancaſter vs 


wards the latter End of the late Reign, and of having 
treated the People a little roo haughtily. He had elpec 
ally drawn upon himſelf the IIl- will of the Londoners, Of 
making them bear the Puniſhment of the Tumult raiſed 

Yo 00 


* Bravely deſended by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, 
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on Mabliſf's Account. Though ſince the Death of the 1377. 
W King bis Father, ke had been reconciled to the City, that 

W procced.ng was looked upon only as the Effect of his 

policy, and it was cared that he would aſſume his former 

W 14:ughtineſs, if he ſhould be entruſted with the Admini- 

giation. As he knew very well what People thought of The People 
Im, he behaved very cirumſpectly, apprehenfive as he 4% 
Nis of ſeeing himſelf excluded from the Regency to ne 
W which he aſpirsd. But all his Precautions were not able 
do prevent the Murmurs of the People already prejudiced 

W:ounſt him. They openly complained of the little Care 


che two Princes took to guard the Coaſts, not confidering 
bey had neither Fleet, nor Troops, nor Money, nor ſo 
much as any lawful Authority to raiſe extraordinary Forces. 
£3 : 


Another Accident helped very much to incenſe the People 


. 3 . . 5 3 I 7 : 
it them. The Scors having taken by Surpriſe the 35 Scots 
WE Cattle of Roxbarrough, the Lots was aſcribed to the Neg- eee Rax- 
q Wliocnce of thoſe who governed the Realm, | burrough, 
ict 2 


| The Parliament's firſt Care, which met in October, was The Parli- 
Eto ſettle the Adminiſtration of Affairs during the King's 972977 % 
UIlioritn. To that Purpoſe they appointed ſeveral Go- F Re- 
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10 vernours to the King, to take care of his Education, and Pe q 
W erdered that his three Uncles ſhould be Regents of the | 
1 Ningdom: but they joined with them ſome Biſhops and 
* EY)-Lords. This Precaution was taken on account ot | 
M he Danger there might be in truſting the Perſon and Af- =_ 


rs of a Minor King to the fole Mangement of the 1 
peareſt Relations, who in the Adminiſtration might 


1-4 WE | 4 f = 
* we ſome ſelf-intereſted Views. This was a great Mor— 3 
ul Hieation to the three Princes and aſſociates to the Duke , 


tf Laxcaſter, who had flattered himſelf with the Hopes of 


©) VE 
f deing ſoſe Regent. 


er t- . 6635 eo CO 
avg This Aﬀair being finiſhed, the Parliament granted the Grant: 
{peck | ay Subſidy for the Maintenance of the War: But it laps Bhs 
WIS Clopondg v - | n 2 3 2% 271 3 FI 3 1 122 
1 dogged with this Condition (which plainly ſhowed e N 


hey were reſolved to be upon the Guard during the Cn. 
| mority) that the Money ſhould be lodged in the Hands ; 
I Phipor and Walworth, two very noted Aldermen of 

ondon, who Were ordered to take care that it ſhould be 

Vor, — .. expended 


railed 
00 
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1377. expended only in repulſing the French and Caſtilian; in 
League againſt England, Moreover it was declared thy 

the Subſidy granted the King ſhould not be made a p,.. 

cedent, but that for the future what ſhould be neceſſary fy 
maintaining his Houſhold, and defraying the Charges cf 

the War, ſhould be ſupplied out of his ordinary Revenue, 

After this the Parliament admitted an Action entered ;. 

"Cites gainſt Alice Pierce Favourite of the late King, who being 
Pierce ba- convicted of ſeveral Miſdemeanours, received a Sentence, 
»jlel, whereby all her Eſtate was confiſcated to the King's Uſe 
and ſhe herſelf condemned to Baniſhment. But this Wo 
man, who had an able and intriguing Head, quickly found 

means to get the King to recall her and reſtore her to het 


Eſtate. Before the Parliament broke up, Richard confim. ME 


ed King John's two Charters, and gave his Aſſent to ſe. 
veral Acts relating to the Conteſt which England had with 

the Court of Rowe. TS 
1378. 'T was not without Reaſon that the Duke of Lancaſer 
Violence had been hindered from having the ſole Management of Af. 
* fairs. This Prince was of a proud and haughty Tempe 
ae of which would not ſuffer him to have much Regard for his 
Lancaller, Inferiors, particularly in Affairs where his own Intereſt vn 
concerned. Preſently after the breaking up of the Dar 
liament, he gave a Proof of his violent Temper by a 
Action which made appear what might have been .- 
pected from him, if the whole Power had been lodged in 
his Hands. As he had a claim to the Kingdom of Caſtil, 
he thought it might be ſome Advantage to him to gainto 
his Intereſt the young Earl of Denia a Caſtilian Lord then 
gt London. The Father of this young Earl having been 
taken at the Battle of Najara by two Engliſh Knights 
was brought into England, where he had remained ſeven 
Years in the Cuſtody of thoſe who had made him Priſone! 


At length, by leaving his Son in Hoſtage, he had obtain. 


ed Leave to return Home, where he died before he had paid 
his Ranſom. The Duke of Lancaſter hoping to make 


Friends in Caſtile by Means of the young Earl, managed 
it ſo that the King ordered the two Knights to ſet him 8 
Liberty, But as there was no mention of paying the 12 
edn 
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3 ſome, they concealed their Priſoner, after having made him 
= promiſe he would not diſcover himſelf. Their Refuſal 
bing exaſperated the Duke of Lancaſter, he ſent the 
two Knights to the Tower ; from whence however they 


n 
* 


AY 
. | . 
eſtminſter- Church. This Sanctuary was not capable of 
bung them. The Duke of Lancaſter having ſent ſome 


one of the Knights * was retaken, but the other *1 ſtand- 
ing upon his Defence, was ſlain with a Monk who too 
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| excommunicated all that had a Hand in 2 Breach of 
the Church's Privileges: But the Au 


ther. Sometime after the King having taken upon him 
to pay the Spaniſh Earl's Ranſom, to the People's great 
Admiration, it appeared that the young Lord, not to be 


9 
2 2 


forced to brezk his Promiſe, had all along attended in a 
Footman's Habit the Perſon to whom he had given his 
EW: af OE 


| of the Coaſts, This affected Negligence gave Occaſion 


| cuſe that he could not form any Project, leſt it ſhould 
not be approved of by thoſe who had the Management 
| of the Money. In fine, he importuned fo the other Re- 
gents upon that Score, that the two A dermen were ordered 
to put into his Hands the Sums they had in charge. He 


en promiſed for his Part that the Coaſts ſhould be better guard - 
en ed end the Merchant-Men protected. However it was a 
in- good while before he ſent a Fleet to Sea, becauſe he ex- 


John Shakel. 07 „ 5 

* Roterr Hauley, he was buried under a Praſs plated Stone in 
Vel minſter- Abbey. Speed calls them valiant Squires, and ſays 
iy belonged to Sir Fohn Chandos. P. 593. „ 


mice a ſhift to eſcape, and went and took refuge in 
Soldiers into the Church to bring them away by Force, 
warmly took his Part. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


ority of the 
| Duke prevented the Affair from being carried any fur- 


to a great many Complaints. But he pleaded in his Ex- his 


Vo 1. IV. D d d 2 — peted 


In the mean Time the Duke of Lancater, who was The Dude 


vexed to ſee Money granted the Kiog by the Parlia- vers rhe 
ment, in the Hands of two Citizens of London, haſtened Money 


4 3 * 1 . Fe : | : ranted 1 | 
| not the getting ready the Ships neceſſary for the Defence .. 
ment into 
Hands, 
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1578. pected from Bayonne {ome Ships which were to join thoſ 


he had equipped. | 

The King Whillt the Fleet was getting ready, the Earls of A 
+ 5 dba del and Salisbary had Orders to go to Normandy, and tak 

(li ver, 5 1 . 

Cher= poſleſſion of Cherbourg, which the King of Navarre hy 
bourgh te promiſed to deliver up to the Engliſh. Hardly were the 
the Eugliſh got to Sea when they met ſome Spaniſh Men of Wy, 
who fiercely attacked them, and did them ſome Dam, 
Notwithſtanding this they put a Garriſon into Che. 

bourg, which opened the Exg/iſi an Inlet into Norman 

as Calais did into Picardy, 2 
Thilpot Before the Fleet deſigned to guard the Coaſts was qui 


. - ready, a Storch Pyrate, one Merier, ſeeing that the Engi 
OCCULT * 
rate who 


does greue rough, and carricd off the Merchant-Men that lay ther 
Damaceio This Succeſs having inſpued him with greater Hopes, ke 
ebe BL cruiſed a long Time in thoſe Parts, and took confidenbh 
#6102431 prizes. The Damage the Merchants fuſtained on this O. 
calicn, cauſed treth Complaints againſt the Duke of Las 

caſter, who fo ill performed his Promiſe. Philpot, whon 

I mentioned before, full of Tndignation to lee the Egli 
Merchants expoſed to the Ravapes of this Pyrate, under 

took to do at his own Expence, what the Duke neg 

ed to do with the Publick's Money. He fitted out ſons 

Ships, on board of Which he put a thouſand Soldiers, aud 

having found the Scorch Pyrare, he defeated him, todi 


him Priſoner, and returned in Triumph to London. Thi 


Action, which gained him the Applauſes of the Peoph 
offended the Regent, who thought it of dangerous Cot 


ſequence to ſuffer a private=Perſon to undertake a Thin | 


of that Nature, without the Government's Leave. bt 

he vindicated what he had done by ſuch good Reaſons ani 

wirh ſo much Modeſty that he was acquittec. 

Schiſu in The Schiſm lately happened in the Church by ti 
urch double Election of Urban VI, and Clement VII, fot 
ſome Time took up the Parliament which had met i 
October 1378. Frarce had eſpouſed the Cauſe of Clemen, 


and perhaps that was the principal Reaſon which induced 


Fuoland to declare for Troan, However as the * 


9 
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| Book FFFFF§§˙”—w— , ,, 
Wd by the Friends of Clement themſelves, one cannot 
ep the owning that his Election was very irregular. 
he Riſe of the Schiſm was this: 
Oregon XI having left Avignon on account of certain 
pretended Revelations, in order to go and reſide at Rome, 
ed March 7th, 1378. Of the Three and Twenty 
EL :rdinals then in being, fix ſtaid at Avignon, one was 
one upon 3 Legateſhip, and the ſixteen others, of whom 
elve were Frenchmen, and four Italiaus, were at Rome 
hen Gregory died. Theſe Cardinals being aſſembled in 
be Conclave, in order to proceed to the Election of a Pope, 
eie in great Perplexity. Their Intent was to chuſe a 
Venuchman: But as they foreſaw the People of Rome 
| Would be againſt it, they reſolved to give them a ſeeming 
Puislaction, by pretending to elect an Italian. But they 
Worced among themſelves before- hand, that as ſoon as the 


Would at with freedom, they would chuſe another, who 
Would be the true Pope 3 a Project which could hardly 


* 


4 ail of begetting a Schiſmm. According to their Agree- 
ent, of which we could have no certainty, but by their 


* 
- 
7 


wrath 


pwn Confeſſion, they elected the Archbiſhop of Bary, 
Bn /\-opo/itan, who aſſumed the Name of Urban VI. The 
Nlection was notified to all Chriſtian Princes, as Canonical, 
@y the Cardinals themſelves the Electois, and for ſome 
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Riſe of the 
Schiſm. 


WI ime they themſelves acknowledged Vrban for Head of 


% Church. Notwithſtanding, whether in Purſuance of 
heir Agreement, or whether, as ſome athrm, on the 
core of Vrban's treating them with too great Haughti- 
Pes, theſe ſame Cardinals met at Anapnia, and elected one 


fe the Cardinals of Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Clement 
VII. Theſe two Elections by the ſame Perſons employed 
long time the moſt noted Divines in Europe, and occaſio- 
{da Schiſmz, which laſted above thirty Years. It ought 


ot to ſeem ſtrange, that it ſhould be ſo difficult a Matter 


o decide which of the Popes was the Head of the Church: 


: would have been much eaſier to alledge good Reaſons 
0 teh ect them both. However the Schiſm divided all 


briftendom, each State declaring for one or other of the 


vo Popes, not ſo much from the Conſideration of the 


Right 
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1378. Right of the Parties, as for Reaſons of State. 74M 

whoſe Intereſt it was that the Pope ſhould reſde 

; Avignon, ſided with Clement, and for a contrary Rea 

| England thought it more advantagious to adhere to H 
| Pope of Rome. 0 ? 

The Duke Whilſt the Two Pontiffs were darting their Spirity Wor 

„Lan- Thunder-bolts againſt one another, the Duke of Lau, 

f _ had equipped his Fleet, which he had been ſo long petty Wi 

U ertakes to 2 3 

reflore rhe ready. His Deſign was not only to guard the Coaſt; ;fſ 

Duke of he had engaged: He had in view a more important Ir 1 

Bretaign: pedition : Namely, to reſtore the Duke of Bretaipn ; wh 

the King of France had routed of his Dominions, by tif 

Connivance of the Lords of Bretaign, whom he bad fo 

Means to gain to his Intereſts. This unhappy Prins, i 

ſeeing himfelt abandoned by the Majority of his Subjc6, Wi 

came into England towards the latter End of Eda 

Reign, with deſign to demand his Aſſiſtance : But ti 

Death of his Father in- aw having put him out of Hops 

he retired for Refuge to the Earl of Flanders, his Rel. 

on and Ally. During his Stay in that Country, a Fu 

Envoy, who was going to Scotland, being ſtoppedonth 

Way by the Earl's Orders, Charles pretended that it un 

done by the Inſtigation of the Duke of Bretaign, and i. 

_ ſiſted upon the Earl's diſmiſſing him from his Court. Tix 

Earl, not believing that his being Yaſſal obliged him y 

that Condefcention, furniſhed the King by his Refuli 

with the Pretence he apparently wanted, to be revengedl 

the Duke another way. He ſent into Bretaign an Army 

to compleat the Ruin of that unfortunate Prince, who v1 

Bur can. not in a Condition to reſiſt him. Exgland was too mud 

ot bring Concerned to ſtand by him, not to make ſome Effort in ii 

# about, Defence. The Duke of Lancaſter ſeeing the Fleet he hi 

juſt equipped fit to put to Sea, went on Board himft; 

and ſer Sail for Bretaign, where he laid Siege to St. Jab 

But he met with ſo many Obſtacles from Du Gmeſelin, wil 

The Duke commanded the French Army in thoſe Parts, that he vi 
#/Bretaign fain to deſiſt from his Enterprize. EF. 

web og a This ill Succeſs would have perhaps diſheartned the £1" 

the ng. Lp, had not the Duke of Brera ga repaired to England, Bi 

Lik; | | | Olen 
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rered to deliver up to the King the Town of Breſt, during 
. Wer, provided he would lend him an Aid proportioned 
bis Wants. So advantagious an Offer inſpired the King's 
Founcil with freſh Hopes, ſince by that Means the Eng- 


Wn, which could not but be very troubleſome to Fraxce. 
d indeed, if the Engliſh had known how to make the beſt 
W their Advantages, they would have had it in their Pow- 


% | 3 

. W to invade France from ſour ſeveral Quarters, namely, 
m T2 Picardy, Normanay and Bretaign, by Means of 
00 urdeaux, Calais, Cherbourg and Breſt, which opened the 


0 Wade a Treaty with him upon the Foot he himſelf had pro- 
110 Boſed, The Parliament, which was conſulted in this Af— 


Wir, being let into the Deſigns of the Council, granted a 
ery conſiderable Subſidy, for carry ing on what in all Ap— 


pen 

i Nearance was to procure great Advantages to the State. Be- 
es the Party which the Duke of Breraigs had ſtill in his 
een Country, ſeveral of thoſe that had declared againſt 


im began to wiſh for his Reſtoration, not being able to 
ear without extreme Uneaſineſs the Inſolence of the French. 


Th WB ut 25 the ſtrong Holds were in the Hands of the Friends of 
ce, the faithful Subjects could undertake nothing, unleſs 
uy :cked by the Engliſh, who were getting ready the Sup- 
da les promiſed the Duke with all poſſible Expedition. 


Mean while the King of France, who ſaw the Storm 


rm 

* zubering, took Meaſures to divert it, by procuring from 
uche Side of Scotland a Diverſion which hindered the Eng- 
ü from carrying their Arms abroad. The King of Scor- 
d, gained by the Preſents and Promiſes of the French 
e locerch, on a ſudden broke the Truce, and took Berwick- 
ee by Surprize, the Town having been diſmantled in the 
Who ormer Wars. The Earl of Northumberland, who was 


87 Berwick before the Scots had notice of his Deſign, 
Imme- 


Y would be able to make from that Side a powerſul D ver- 


: 1015 ſo many Inlets into that Kingdom. Richard's T;, + 
Touncil having reſolved to lay hold of ſo favourable a reſolves to 
| Tonjuncture, accepted the Duke of Bretaign's Offer, and t him. 


orernour of the Northern Countries, ſurprized at the 
ols of that Place, which was attributed to his Negligence, 
rw together a Body of Troops with ſuch ſpeed, that he 
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The Scots 
take Ber- 
wick. 
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1378 
The tarlof 
Northum— 
berland 


ret ales it. 


pointed, haſtily retired into the Country to avoid conj; 


ADecach- 
ment of 
Engliſh 
def cated, 


of the great Courage which gained him the Sirname d 
Hotſpur. The Plague beginning to rage in the North 
Counties, obliged the two Nations the more readily u 


3 13 
Tax upon 
the Nobles 
and Clergy 


which was entirely borne by the Nobility and Clergy, Arch 


were taxed at Ten Marks each, beſides Forty Pence which 
the Abbots were to pay for every one of their re'pe&iy 
Monks. The reſt of the Clergy and Nobility and all thi 


The King 
of France 


 confiſcates 


Bretaign. 


Duke took care not to appear. But the Widow @ 
Charles de Blos ſent Agents to the King, to reprefent i 


France. She maintained, that if any of the former Dubs 


Son, ſignalized himſelf greatly, both at the Siege of . 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol, viſe 
Immediztely after he inveſted the Caſtle, and ſejzin, 
Bridge, their only Paſs by which they could throw Sy 4 
cours into the Place, he puſhed the Siege ſo vigorouſſy, iy . 
in nine Days he took it by Storm. Douglas, who wa * 
vancing in order to raiſe the Siege, finding he was dia 


to a Battle. He was pur ſued by the Earl of Northumberla 
who to retard the Enemy's Retreat, detached a Body gf . [ 
Thouſand Men, under the Conduct of 1»/prave, yi 
Oiders to keep him at a Bay without going too far, hu 
whilſt he himfelf was bringing up the reſt of his Am, 
he had Intelligence that his Detachment had fallen into ; 5 
Ambuſcade, and was entirely defeated, Henry Peircy hi | 


atm | — — — = 


Wicks and in the late Action, and gave extraordinary Proc 


— — — x 


continue the Truce, without making a new Treaty, 

In the mean time the Preparations for the Aſſiſtance d 
the Duke of Bretaign were carrying on vigorouſly, By 
as the Expence rife higher than was imagined, the Pala 
ment granted the King another Subſidy, the Burden d 


— 8 pany 


biſhops, Biſhops, Dukes, Earls, and [ mitred | Abba, 


had Places having been rated according to their Income 
the Subhdy brought in very conſiderable Sums. 

The King of France was in a terrible Rage with tit 
Duke of Bretaign, for having undertaken to call the Eq: 
liſh again into his Country. At leaſt he made that a Pre 
tence to ſummon him before the Court of Peers, wheretht 


him that he had no manner of Right to confiſcate I. 
taign, which was not originally a Fief of the Crown of 


jul 
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bas thought fir to ſubmit to do Service to the Kings of 1379. 
France, it was not in their Power to bring the Dukedom 
iato Subjection without the Conſent of their People. But 
vo regard was had to theſe Remonſtrances, and the Court 
decreed the Confiſcation of Bretaigu to the King's Uſe, 
E This Proceedure having convinced the B̃retons that Char/es's 


I 4 

. © Spite was not ſo much at the Duke as the Dutchy, they 
{WE wore afraid of falling under the Dominion of France, and 
Aol ſecing their Country a Province of that Kingdom. 


This Apprehenſion occaſioned an Aſſociation of the great 25 pre. 
Men, which ended at length in recalling their lawful So- tons reca! 
© vercign, The Duke having received the agreeable News, heir Dute 
haſted to return into his Dominions, expecting the Suc- 

cours which were getting ready for him in England, to 
blow him. He was received by his Subjects with great 
Demonſtrations of Joy. Mean while, as the principal 

Phaces were in the Hands of his Enemies, he earneſtly in- 

neated the Court of England to ſend him ſome Troops to 

lupport him till a more powerful Supply ſhould be ready. 
Upon theſe Inſtances, the Council diſpatched ſome Ships 

Ewith Troops on Board. But they were for the moſt part 

oſt in a violent Storm. os 

All this while the French and Engliſh continued the 7 fa, 
War in ſeveral Places, but without coming to a deciſive continues 
Wattle, The Governour of Cherbourg gained ſome Advan- between 
ge over the French, who had quickly their Revenge, by , re 
taking ſeveral Merchant-Men. land. we 
| The Parliament which met in October 1380, granted 8. 
ſie King a new Aid to continue the War with France and 54,1. 

: g a ne | | nd parla- 
Protland, as well as to aſſiſt the Duke of Bretaign. This nent. 
Puliament is famous for a Statate made againſt the Blood- 4% ,.: 


\ tit Wuckers which had long devoured the Land; I mean gainft A- 

. Eccleſtaſtichs, who by this Statute were rendered hen Eccle- 
beg crpable of holding any Benefice in England. But as there — 
ee s likelihood that this was not ſufficient to curb the 


ourt of Rome, who did not think herſelf bound by Act: 

t 10 BF Parliament, another Statute was made, the Intent of 

hich was to render the Pope's Favours in this reſpect 
utleſs to Foreigners. By this Act, all the King's Sub- 


1 
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el theDuke he would have found ſome Difficulty to perform his E 
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1380. jects were forbidden on ſevere Penalties to farm Ben, 

conferred on Ali ns by the Court of Rome. This vn 
properly atraining the ſame End another Way. For t 
Pope uſually giving Exgliſh Benefices to his Domeſtic 
to Italian Biſhops and Cardinals, theſe People could tg, 
ther reſide on their Benefices, nor find any in the Kingdy 
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Foreien 


to farm them. At the ſame Time the Parliament Petit, 
_ oned the King to expel all foreign Monks, for fear the on 
pe! ed. | 


ſhould inſtill into the Ezgliſh Notions repugnant to ih 
Good of the State. 7 
TheFarl of Alter the Parliament had taken Care of the Eccleſaſir 
Warwick Affairs, all the King's Governours were removed, as wil 
ſole Gover- to retrench the great Expence, as becauſe their Numb 
15 Fo „e was prejudicial to his Education. Inſtead of theſe Lot 
5 Thomas de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick was pitched pn 
to have the lole Care of educating the King. 
Commiſi- Ever ſince Richard's Acceſſion to the Throne, his Ry 
oners toex- Venues had been ſo ill managed, that the Houſe of Comm 


i. „ * 0 | 
inis wanted to know on whom the Blame was to bc laid, T 


3 1 that End, fourteen Commiſſioners were appointed to en 

denues had mine to what Uſes the Revenues of the Crown had be 

been put to. put, and to lay their Report beſore the next Patliama 
which was not to meet till a Year hence. 

The Duke Shortly after, the Succours deſigned for the Duke t 

Buck. Breraign being ready, the Command of them was giv 

Ingham 


Pit to the Duke of Buckingham the King's Uncle. He lat 
Aft lance ed at Calais in order to go to Bretaiga by Land, Perha 


id 


4 
Bretaign terprize, with an Army conſiſting only of eight Thoula 
Men, had not the Duke of Burgundy who kept close 
him all the May with much more numerous Forces, i 
ceived expreſs Orders from the King of France his bt 
ther, not to attack the Engliſh, That Monarch had 
ſurer Way to get rid of his Enemies, which was tog 
commodate Matters with the Duke of Bretaign, Vi 
wanted to fit down in Quiet, which he ſaw there wa 
likelihood of doing as long as France was his Enemy. f 
this Reaſon the Duke of Buckingham meeting with hu 
Oppalition, committed great Ravages in bis Mi 


— — 
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1380. the Councils of Kings, eſpecially during Minoritien. Ju 
Motive of this Reſolution, which appeared fo little agtt. 
ble to the State the Kingdom was in, was this. Fe; 
nand King of Portugal, had undertaken What he coi 

not go through with, to wage War with John King d 

Caſtile, Son of Henry the Baſtard. He had ſucceeded i 

ill, that inſtead of making Conqueſts upon his Enemy, x. 

had drawn him into his own Dominions. This was ye 

| Reaſon of his ſeeking the Alliance of the Engliſh, thai 
might obtain Succours againſt the Caſtilians, their con. Wi 

| mon Enemies. Though it was by no Means proper u 

it ſend Troops at ſuch a Diſtance, when England hade 

nough to do to defend her own Coaſts, yet the Duke d 

Lancaſters Credit was fo great in the Council, that it yy 

refolved Ferdinand ſhould be aſſiſted. This Refoluti 


MH was varniſhed over with the Pretenſe of hindering IH 

. King of Caſtile, mortal Enemy to the Engliſh, from ęroy. 
= ing too Great; but the Duke of Laxcaſter's private ViewlWii 
1 | were the ſole Motive. This Prince, who had afſuny 


the Title of King of Caſtile on the Score of his Many 

with Conſtantia eldeſt Daughter of Peter the Cruel, ws 

in Hopes that by ſending Troops into Portugal, thy 

might be ſerviceable in promoting his own Aﬀeais, Wi 

this View, after the Parliament had approved of the it 

tended Expedition, and granted a Supply to carry it 0 

be cauſed the Command of the Troops to be given to ti 

The Duke Duke of Cambridge his Brother, deſigning ſpeedily to fd 
22 low him in Perſon with greater Forces. Mean while, 4M 
ge goes | — k 4 
with an the Truce with Scotland was about to expire, he got nll 
Army into Council to reſolve to propoſe to the King of Scotland 
Portugal. Prolongation of it, otherwiſe the ſending of the T 
pe Fang to Portugal might be deferred. That this Negotiauuil 
caſter. Might not fail of Succeſs, he undertook it himſelf, a 
greats] without delay repaired to the Frontiers of the two King 
with the doms, where the Scotch Ambaſſadors were likewii i 
Scots. come. But whilſt he was treating with them, there (| 
out in England Affairs which were of much more Cor 
ſequence than the Truce with Scotland, or the War vi 
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irh great Genclenels, inſomuch that the Collecfort, ex- Inſurrefli- 
Ed many People. But as there are never wanting thole T 
Vbo make it their Buſineſs to inrich themſelves at the Ex- 
Peace of the Pablick, there were ſome that perſwaded the 
King and Council, that if the Tax were levied with more 
ſtrickneſs, it would bring in much greater S ums, and even 
offered Money to have the Management of it. It is very 
W:cobable, they were Flemings that farmed the Tax, and 
Wobliging themlelves to give the King a certain Sum for 
What they could raiſe by it. The new Collectors whom 
theſe Farmers appointed, levied the Tax with extreme Ri- 
Neour. One of them who collected in Kent, having de- 
manded of a Tyler at Dep ford, one Walter, Twelve- 
pence for one of his Daughters, the Father affirmed that 
this Daughter was under the Age ſer down in the Act of 
Ipaliament. Whereupon the inſolent Collector, as theſe 
ſort of People generally are, endeavouring to know the 
Truth by an indecent Action, the Father up with his 
Hammer and knocked out his Brains. All the Standers 
by applauded what he had done, and promiſed the Mur- 


him. At the ſame Time the Spirit of Rebellion ſeized Iaſurrect- I 
{meaner fort of People of the County of Kent, who were 


ole Grievance they had to complain of. For a long Time 
the People of thoſe Parts had been 1n 4 Ferment, which 
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The Poll- Tax impoſed by the Parliament was levied 1381. 


ons of Wat= 
yler. 


derer, who was commonly called Wat-TJyler, to protect 


not the Inhabitants. of Deptford only, but likewiſe all the , 225 


followed by thoſe of Eſſex. Fhe Poll- Tax was not the 


happening to be increaſed by this Accident, broke out 
nto open Rebellion, They complained of the little Care 
there was taken to hinder the frequent Deſcents of tha 
French, who had committed great Ravages in theſe two 
Counties, To this was added a general Diſcontent againſt 
the ſudges, and all the Agents of the Law, who ruined 
Families by their Extortions. The Nobles and Gentry 
Vere no leſs hated by the Peaſants, on account of the 
Right of /5llanage, which they abuſed very much. The 
Topulace was extremely incenſed againſt the Duke of 
Uncafer, who was charged, with having been the ul, 
3 
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Wat-Ty- 
ler at the 
Head of 
100,000 
Men. 


John Ball 


4 Prieſt, 
ſpirits up 


the Rebels. 


They be- 


Head the 


Nobles 


5 and Judges 


Man whoſe Name ſhould be John. It was their Hatred 


The Ring 


ö ends to 


know 
what they 
would 
Have. 


Their inſo- 


lent An- 


ſuer. 


among them, and conſequently it was their Duty to f. 


come as far as Black: Heath, where Wat-Tyler reviewed hu 


' replied, they had Affairs of great Moment to communi 


this Proverbial Rhyme. | 
When Adam dalv' d and Eve Span, 
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by his Negligence, of all the Calamities which the ty, i 
Counties had endured. All theſe Complaints being (9, 
in thoſe Parts, and kept alive by ſeditious Spirits, or 1 1 
ſome athrm, by the Monks, who looked upon them(4y, Wl 
aggrie ved by the Poll-Tax to which they were liable, py, 
duced a wonderful Effet. In a ſhore Time, Wat-Tiin.0i 
whom the Seditious had choſen Head and Protector oif 
the poor People, ſaw himſelf attended with above a hun. 
dered Thouſand Men, inſpired with a Delire of taking 
Vengeance on the Nobility and Profeſſors of the Ly, 
He marched directly to London, freeing as he went a0 
all the Priſoners which were detained in the publick Gol 
Among theſe was a Prieſt of Maidſton, one John Ball“ 
who by his ſeditious Sermons raiſed the Fury of the bo- 
ple to the utmoſt Height. He perſwaded them tha 1 
Men being Sons of Adam, there ought to be no Diſtindim 


duce the World to a perfect Parity. Purſuant to thi 
Maxim, they reſolved to diſpatch all the Nobility aud 
thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed by their Poſts. So withou 
heſitating upon the Matter, they cut off the Heads of 
all the Lords, Gentlemen, Judges, Counſellors, and Lan- 
yers, who fell in their Way. After this, they bound 
themſelves by Oath never to acknowledge for King any 


to the Duke of Lancaſter, who bore that Name, and 
whom they ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Crown, which 
made them take that Reſolution, 1 

Richard having Intelligence that the Seditious wer 


Army, ſent to them to know what they wanted, They 
Cate to the King, and defired he would come in Perſon 


and talk with them. This inſolent Requeſt W 
e Zo kbar 


- * Rapin calls him John Straw. He preached to the Army urn 


Who was then à Gentleman? Walling. p. 279. 
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| ted in Council, ſome were of Opinion, the King's 1381. 
W.: ay would be to comply with the Rebels Demand. 

EF hey alledged that as he was not in a Condition to op- 

o Force to Force, there was no other Way left to gain 
em but fair Means. But Simon Sudbury Archbiſhop of 

3 anterburys and Tales Prior of 8. John's, and High- 
Erraaſurer of England, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, maintain— 

o hit it was not lafe for the King to truſt his Perſon 
ich the AJ h. According to this Advice, the Rebels 
Wrequeſt was rejected with Threats, which little correl- 
Wooded wich the Situation the Court was in. Upon this They 
W Anſwer, the Seditious fell into ſuch a Fury, that imme— F ag 
Jantely they marched towards London, and poſſeſſed them- 255 
Ives of Sout hure parted from the City by the Thames. 
W7 hc Plunder of the Suburbs having given them no great 
latenupt ion, they endeavoured to enter the City. Lon- 
L-Bridge had then Gates, which having been ſhut up— 
Fon their Approach, might have pur a ſtop for ſome Time 
Bro their Impetuoſity, if the Mob, who preſently ſided with 
them, had not opened them in ſpite of the Magiſtrates. 
Nothing oppoling any longer their March, they entered 


march to 


They enter 
the City, 

and com- 
mit their 
Barbar 1 


of the City, where they committed all the Ravages which 
wv might be expected from ſo numerous a Body, guided 
Ind ſolly by their Fury. The Duke of Lancaſter's Palace 
vn reduced to Aſhes, and the Houſes of ſuch as they B 
"el WY poked upon as their Enemies, were given up to Plunder. “““. 
nl BS However, their Chiefs pretending they were not ſwayed 
cn by Avarice, permitted not their People to appropriate to 

| tiemlelves any Part of the Booty. They even threw in- 
de to the Fire, which conſumed all the Riches of the ſacked 
bs | Houles, a Man who would have kept back a Piece of 
/ DA In this univerſal Confuſion, wherein London was 
le Town taken by Storm, the Archbiſhop's Palace, 
lon WY tic Te with all their Vritings laid up there, were de- 
i | voured by the Flames. The Houſes of the Judges, Lords, 


end principal Citizens fared no better. Theſe Furioloes 


took Care to accompliſh the Oath they had made to ex 
Urpate whatever had any Appearance of Greatneſs or Di- 
faction. The Flemigs, againſt whom they were extreme- 


ly 


the Kin 
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' 138. 1 were more than all others expoſed to th 
age. They dragged them from Churches where 1 
had taken Sanctuary, and upon their not being able 0 
actly to pronounce certain Words, which was very dl. 
ficult for Foreigners, they murdered them upon ih 
Spot. 

They ſeize "Aloe the Rebels had thus given the firſt Marks of yy, 
che Tower, Fury, they approached the Tower, which might hu! 
re been eaſily defended, if the Terror ſpread in the C.. 
Archbi- Tilon had not made them open the Gates. There d 
frop and found the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the High. Tu 
Treaſurer. ſurer, who had thought themſelves ſafe in that Place, yy 
without any Form of Law, cut off their Heads, Th; 
done, they divided themſelves into three Bodies, 7 
Tyler ſtaid about the Tower with Thirty Thouſand Ma, WK: 
Fack Straw advanced into the City with the Rebe ꝶz of f. 
ſex, to the Number of ſixty Thouſand. The reſt ung 

: the Conduct of another Leader, marched elſewhere, 
The Eſſex - In the mean Time, the King and Council were in h 
jans accept utmoſt Perplexity. After having long conſulted ou 
$* the Means to put a Stop to theſe furious Proceedings, they 
could pitch upon no better then offering the Rebtls x 
Authentick Charter confirming the Privileges of the peo, 
and a general Pardon for all Crimes committed fince th 
Inſurrection. The Eſſexians very readily accepted the; 
Offers, though they were already in the Heart of th 
City. Accordingly having left ſome of their Leaderst 
haſten the Charters and Act of Grace, they returned u 
„ 5 — 
Wat Tyler But Wat-Tyler was not ſo tractable, though he pretad 
A ed his ſole Aim was to obtain equitable Terms. Ho; 
The King ever as he appeared willing to enter into ſome Negotiain 
ſends for with the King himſelf, Richard with a few Atrendai 
bim to came to Smith-field, from whence he ſent a Knight * 1 
meet him. him, to deſire him to come and confer with him. f 
inſolently replied, he would come when he thougl 
proper. Nevertheleſs he ſet forward immediately, 7 


Offers, 


C 


+ Sir 7ohn Newton. 


Book . 


Hand of his Troops. But he marched with fo low a 138. 


bre, that the King beginning to be our of Patience, ſent 
the fame Knight to him, who had like to loſe his Life by 
. Ma Tyler was jult entered Smithfield when the Knight 
E livercd the King's Orders to him, without alighting, 
not imagining be would ſtand upon that Punctilio. But 
Ide baughty Mob General was ſo offended at this want of 


= Relpect, that he was going to kill him, if the King, who 
come forward himſelf, had not cried out to the Knight 


Ito diſmount, 3 8 
n the Conference War-Tyler had with the King, being Conference 
doch on Horſeback, he made ſuch extravagant Propoſals, „/e King 
that Richard knew not what Anſwer to give him. He wg Ty- 
$...::nded that all the antient Laws ſhould be aboliſhed, and ©" 

Se Form of Government modelled according to certain 
&.naflical Schemes he himſelf had framed. Whilſt he 
Sropoled theſe Things, he now and then lifted up his lence. 


word as it were to threaten the King, in caſe he granted 


ot that Moment what the Rebels would have. This bru- 5 Mey 
With Iaſolence raiſed to ſuch a Degree the Indignation of o/London 


alworth Mayor of London, who attended the King, that ls iim. 


Pichout reflecting on the Danger he expoſed his Malter to, 


e diſcharged ſuch a Blow on the Rebel's Head with his 
word, that he laid him dead at his Feet. 


This Action, which was no leſs imprudent than bold, The King 
ſould have naturally occaſioned the Ruin of the King “ ge 


danger ; 


dof all about him; but by good Luck, which there 
no room to expect, it produced a quite contrary Effect. 


Ft is true indeed, that as ſoon as tne Rebels beheld their 


eder on the Ground, they encouraged one another to 


enge his Death. Already were their Bows bent to let Fran 
at the King and his Attendants : But Richard prevented which he 


e Danger, by a bolder and more prudent Action than ##*" 


uld be expected from a Prince of his Years. Inſtead of elf, 


king to flight, he turned to the Rebels, and cried out 
ich a reſolute and couragious Voice: What ! Ay Friends, 
Mon then kill your King * Be not concerned for the Loſs 
Jour Leader, for I my ſelf will now be your General, 
low me. Upon ſaying theſe Words, he gently turned 
ELL MN „ Ries 


„ NR , 


frees him- 


8 Ac 
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1381. his Horſe, and putting himſelf at their Head, rode to. 
wards St. George's Fields, The young King's Reſch. 
tion made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the Minds of 1, 

Rebels, that imagining he really declared for them, th, 
altered their firſt Purpoſe, and followed him without Di. 
lay. They were no ſooner come into the Fields, bu 
they ſaw marching towards them a Troop of a They, 
ſand Citizens well armed, whom the Mayor at all Ad. 
| ventures had raiſed under the Conduct of Sir Roben 
The Rebel; Knolles, an Officer of great Reputation. This Sp 
ate fright- ſtruck them with ſuch Terror, that falſely imagining th 
id, aud whole City was up in Arms to attack them, the Foremoſ 
ae Ranks threw down their Arms and demanded Quart, 
heir his Procteding having frightened the moſt diſtant, wy iſ 
Arms Were ignorant of the Reaſon of it, every one preſſed in 
follow their Example. So that in a few Moments the who} 
Multitude was diſperſed without any Blood being ſhed hut 

that of the Ring-Leader. 5 
One cannot reflect without Wonder on ſo fingulir n 
Event, compriſing ſo many extraordinary Particulars, Jn, 
deed it is no very ſtrange Thing that there ſhould bea 
Inſurrection of the People; however it is not very uſul 
that they ſhould pitch upon ſuch an one as War-Tyler fa 
their Leader, though it is not impoſſible to find the lik 
Inſtances in other Hiſtories. But it is doubtleſs beyond 
the common Courſe of the Events of this World, tha; 
ſingle Man, as the Mayor of London, ſhould dare to kil 
this Leader, attended by Thirty Thouſand Men. It 
ſill more ſurpriſing, that a young Prince, but Fifteen Ven 
of Age, ſhould have the Preſence of Mind, and the Re 
ſolution which Richard ſhowed on this Occaſion, andthu 
his Boldneis ſhould produce ſo happy an Effet. In fe 
that ſo numerous a Multitude, juſt glutted with Blood 
and Slaughter, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden by a Paxick Fail 
at the Sight of a handful of armed Citizens, is whit cn. 
not be conſidered without Aſtoniſhment, and without i- 
cribing the Cauſe to him who holds the Hearts of the be. 
ple in his Hind. And indeed, we ſhall fee preſently, it 
There was a Neceſity for a fort of Miracle to prevent 
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er Deſtruct ion of England, conſidering the pernicious 1381. 

Peſigas the Rebels had formed. 

It was not only in the Counties of Kent and Eſſex that The like 

the Spirit of Rebellion poſſeſſed the People. Whilſt Wat- Inſurrec- 

Her and Fack Straw * were marching to London, Fohn * in 

gal ind John Il raus, two ſeditious Priefts, ſtirred up the % 

WP opulce of Safe where they quickly got together n 
Fity Thouſand Men. They committed in thoſe Parts 

Tumderleſs Barbarities, as if they were afraid of being be- 

ad- hand in Cruelty to thoſe who exerciſed their Fury in 

Lunden. Sir John Cavendiſh, Chief Juſtice, fell a Sacri- 

ce to their Rage. Alter that, they burnt all the antient 

Lamers in the Abbey of St. Edmunds- Bury, and in the 

W niverfity of Cambridge. e 

On the other Hand, Litiſtar, an Ale-Houſe- Keeper at Iſolence 

NMnvich, headed another Body of Rebels in the County _ hoc 

hi Norfo/k, and cruelly put to Death all the Judges and 3 

zwyers that fell into his Hands. As for the Lords 

Ind Gentlemen, he had the Inſolence to oblige them to 

we him on the Knee, and if any bogled to ſubmit to 

hat Indignity, he immediately ordered his Head to be 

ut off. In this manner he treated the Earl of Suffolk, 

ho could not bring himfelf to feign that he approved 

{ their Rebellion. As it was impoſſible for the King's 

ounci] to take Meaſures ſpeedy enough to remedy theſe 

Diſorders, it was neceſſary that private Perſons ſhould uſe 

ir Endeavours of their own accord, without ſtaying for 

rders from Court, to free themſelves from the impendin EE 

anger. Henry Spencer Biſhop of Norwich, a Prelate of The Bi- 

feat Courage, though educated in a Profeſſion oppoſite to foo 25 1 

Var, thought it his Duty to do ſomething more than 3 ; 

neh to offer up Prayers on ſo preſſing an Occaſion, which the Rebels, 

ully threatned Clergy and Laity. He pur himſelf ar the 

ed of ſome loyal Cubjects, and attacking the Rebels 
ade a terrible Slaughter of them. The two Heads rau 


1 e 
0 They are ſuppoſed to give themſelves theſe Names in con- 
bt of the Nobiliry and Gentry. Horn 

he > 
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1351. and Litiſtar being taken in the Fight; the firſt vu y 
headed upon the Spot, and the other ſent to Londa u 


I 
Punihh- 
er of 


ihe Rebels, 


- 


l 


to part England into ſeveral Kingdoms, to make Hui. I. 
new ones, In all likelihood thele Projects were frani 


whilſt they were on their march to London. Be that 3v”]h 
will, ſuch a Deſigu, managed by Heads little capable d 


_ barvarity 
5 Jndue 
1 rctitian. 


portumty of giving a full Swinge to his cruel and bar 
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eceive the juſt Reward of his Crimes. 


The "Troubles being appeaſed ſooner and more happi I 
his Council, reſolved to chaſtize the Guilty, Ty h 3 
Ind, he gave Orders to the Lords to raiſe in eien 3 
County, Troops conlifling of ſuch whoſe Loyalty n 
well known, and to lead them to London. In a h 
Time was drawn together an Army of Forty Thou 
Men, which being divided into two Bodies, one march iP 
nto the County of Kent. At the Head of the other WF 
King went himſclf to puniſh the People of Eſex, vwhi® 
began to ſtir again, upon the revoking the Charter nd 
eral Pardon, with which they had been decoyed, 1M 
they had not had Time to take juſt Meaſures, and four 
themſclves prevented by the King's Diligence, they we 

ealily defeated. Great Numbers were ſlain, and nume 

„Pro- thers reſerved for publick Examples. Jack Straw, Cons 
ject; panion of -er, and Head of the Fſſex-Rebels, vi 
of the Number of theſe laſt, He confeſled, that if thy 

had (ucceeded in their Projects, as they had good reafont 
expect, their Deſign was to murder the Kiog, root ou 


han there was realon to expect, the King, by Advice 


the Nobility and Clergy, excepting the Mendicant Inu 
King of Kent, to aboliſh all the antient Laws, and mi 


only in general, and it may be, over a Glaſs of Witt 


putting it in Execution, could hardly fail of ending int 
Ruin of the Authors. Tis affirmed, that beſides thi 
who fell with their Arms in their Hands, above Filtt 
Hundred died by the Hangman. Judge 7reflian was con 
miſſioned to go into the revolied Counties to try l. 
Guilty. As their Number was very great, he had an of 


rous Temper in puniſhing the unfortunate Wretche, | 
whom he ſhowed no Favour, The Cruelties he * 
he elle 


3 
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| 5 ciſed during his Commiſſion, may well be compared to 1381. 
Y thole which were {cen to be practiced of late Years by a 
H udge of the ſame Stamp in the Reign of Fames Il. | 
W © [here are lome Hiſtorians, who would fain father this Vindicars- 
Rebellion upon the Wick/iſfires ( who were commonly cal- „ of 140 
W 1:4 Lollards) but without any Foundation, Ir is certain 3 
dat Religion had no Hand in thete Commotions, ſince 
the Duke of Lancaſter, avowed Protector of Wickliff, was 
ie principal Object of the Rebels Fury, Beſides, Mick. 
. who then reſided on his Living of Lutterworth [in 
W /cce/terſbire, | was never charged withany thing on that 
Score. All that can be alledged to give the leaſt Colour 
to this Accuſation is, that 7% Ball a Franciſcan Monk, 
one of the King-Leaders of the Rebels, was thrown into 
W Vrifon a little before by Order of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
E :c1b4ry, tor having preached up the mew Dotl ine. But 
it cannot be inferred from thence, that Wickiiff's Followers 
E ſtirred up the Inſurrection. Moreover, one hardly finds 
E Inſurrcctions cauſed by a Religions Zeal, apptaſed in fo 
| (hort a Time as this was, winch did not laſt above a 
Month, from the Beginning to the End. 478 5 
The Duke of Lancaſter was on the Bo dets of the North, Ie Da 
when the Rebellion broke out in Kent, which lies at the 8 
other End of the Kingdom. Upon the firſt News of it, 5 
he immediately concluded with the Scors a Truce for three ly accuſed. 
Years, for fcar the Commotions ſhould make them (and. 
off, Mean while, as he was apprehenſive of expoſing him- 
| felt tothe Rage of his Enemies, if he ſhould return to 
Court, and allo of giving the Northern Counties a Pre- 
tence to follow the Example of the Southern ones, if he 
flad in the Kingdom, he choſe to retire into Scotland, 
where he remained till the Troubles were over, the King 
of Scorland offered him twenty Thonſand Men, to go and 
quell the Rebels ; but he retuſed them, leſt by introdu- 
cing Foreigners, he ſhould cauſe a general Revolt in the 
Kingdom. Notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, he could 
not prevent his Enemies from ſpreading a Report, that 
he had deſigned to march to London, at the Head of a 
5 „5 Scotch 
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1351. Scorch Army, and ſeize the Crown, But he eaſily cem 
himſelf from this Charge, which had no Foundation, 

The Xing's Whilſt by this unexpected Inſurrection Richard law hin, 

Atarriage, ſelf in danger of loſing his Crown and Life, his Ambaſ, 

dors were negotiating his Marriage in Germany. Ever ſing 
the Year 1379 he had been deſirous of eſpouſing th. 
Daughter of Barnabas Duke of Milan. But not ſucces, 
ing there, he had demanded in 13 80 a Princeſs of Bay, 
ria, Drughter of the late Emperour Lewis. But this N. 
gotiation had no better Succeſs than the former. At hf 
on May 2. 1381, his Marriage with wn of Luxembur, 
Siſter of the Emperour Menceſlaus was concluded at Muren. 
berg. This Princeſs arriving in England a little after the 
Troubles wete appealed, was received with a great del 
of Pomp, agrecably to the King's Humour, who was 
great Lover of thele ſorts of Solemnities. 

- 1382. . Edmund Earl of March, Grandſon of Rager Mortime, 
Death of beheaded in the Beginning of the Reign of Edward Ill. 
tbe Earl of died in February 1382, in his Government of Jrelawd, 

March. He had married Philippa only Daughter of Lionel Duke of 

Clarence, ſecond Son of Edward III, and had by het: 
Son called Roger, who ſucceeded him in his Honour of 

Earl of Alarch. F 
The Puliament which had met towards the latter End 
of the Year 1381, and been prorogued on account of the 
Queen's Arrival, ſat again in Aday the next Vear. Some 
Hiſtorians affirm, that in this Parliament an Act was paſſed 
impowering the Biſhops to impriſon Heretic hs, without I 
| asking the King's Leave. But others, upon bettet 
Grounds, maintain, that the Commons reſuſed to pals the 
Bull which was brought in upon that Score, and that it 
was of the King alone that the Biſhops obtained thut 
Power. This laſt Opinion is confirmed by the Com. 
plaints the Houſe of Commons made of it to the King u- 
ter wards, as of a Breach of the People's Privileges. Be 
that as it will, it is certain that before that tame, the 
| Biſhops had no ſuch Power, without the King's exprels 
AA. Puy, Content, for every particular Caſe, Of this there ar 
V1. 561, ſeveral Proofs in the Collection of publick Aci, where » 
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ade like Permiſſions granted by Edward III to the 
op of London and others. It is evident theſe Per- 
b ions would have been needleſs, had the Biſhops enjoy- 
d this 4 nge without the _ Confent, Belides, 


an Commiſſion of the lame Nature directed by Richard II, 
To the Univerſity of Oxford, which is likewiſe extant in 


be Colleftion, there is not a Word of any Statute made up- 


Ion that Subject, though it was a conſtant Cuſtom when 

Iibe King acted by Virtue of an A of Parliament, to 
earion it in his Lerters Patent or Orders. Of this we 
oy calily be latisſied in the ſaid Collection. 
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WW {ard being now in his ſeventeenth Year, began more Richards 


Eplinly to diſcover his Inclinations, which hitherto had Character. 


been reſtrained by the Authority cf his Governours. He 
1 WF hid 2 high Conceit of his own Merit, and thought him— 

{elf as well qualified to govern the State as Edward III 
WE v3 2t his Age. But there was a wide Difference between 


Wh theſe two Princes. Edward when very young, with a 


asc penetration, had none but noble and generous Incli- 


' WF cations, which tended to his own Glory, and his People's 


WH Hippinels. Richard on the contrary, minded only Triſles, 
| WE :n thought of nothing but his Pleaſures. He loved 
Pomp and Magniticence more than any of his Prede- 
ceſlors, and by that Means he ran into ſuperfluous Ex- 
pences, which ſwallowed up his Revenues to no Purpoſe. 


Fltterers had a great Sway over him. He expreſſed as 
0 een Affection for thole that ſoothed his Paſſions, as A? 


u viſion for ſuch as by their good Advice tried to induce 
ubm to lead a Life worthy a great Prince. Having no- 
0 thing of a warlike Diſpoſition in him, it was remarked, 
che in Council he was always inclined to make uſe of the 
" WW :) of Negotiation, rather than to vigorous Reſolutions. 

. As ſoon as he was out of his Childhood, he was obſerved 


own, or at leaſt who knew how to make as if they ap- 
proved of whatever he did. Among theſe was Alexander 
Nevile Archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere Earl of Ox- 


ud, a ycung Man all Life and Spirit, whoſe youthful 
|Mllies were very pleaſing to his Maſter, Michael de la 
== mmm — 


do chuſe Favourites, whole Inclinations ſuited with his 


Hi, Faves 
rites, 
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The Chan. their Sovereign. One of the Courtiers before mentioned 
cellor reſu- having obtained of the King a conſiderable Grant, Ricky 
fe rogive Scroop the High-Chancellor retuſcd to annex the Grey, 
the Broad- Sal to the Patent. He even plainly told the Perſon thy 


Seal, 


The Kirg cellor himfclt ro require his Obedience. Then the Chan- 
£ cellor not being able to deny it any longer, delivered hin 
from him. the Seal, declaring he would ſerve him no more in ay 
Publick Poſt, but content himſelf with keeping in all «if 


rakes it 
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Pole, a Merchant's Son of London, and Judge 7770 
who never wanted Reaſons to countenance what wy, 
greeable to the King. Theſe Favourites who omitted 1, 
Opportunity of flattering him, were amply rewarded h 
the leaſt petty Services, whilſt thoſe who managed 1), 
Publick Affairs, and took all the Pains, were very |, 
regarded. This Proceeding began to be diſreliſhed by the 


End of thie Year, quite put them out of Conceit wil 


ſollicited him, that the Duty ot his Office would ng 
permit him to put the Seal, the Cuſtody whereof th 
Parliament had entruſted him with, to all the Grants the 
King ſhould be pleaſed to make without Diſcretion, til 
he had got a little more Experience. Richard provoke 
at this Refuſal, ſent to demand the Great- Seal, but he 
would not give it up, alledging he held it not of th 
King, but of the Parliament. This Keſolution {lil 
more incenfing the young Prince, he went to the Cha: 


ther Things the Allegiance due from a Subject to hy 


Sovereign. Richard kept the Great-Seal in his Haul 


ſome Days, and for fear another Chancellor ſhould oh. 
ſtruct in the ſame manner his inconſiderate Grants, he pu 
the Seal himſelf to ſeveral Patents, and then delivered it 
to Kobert Braybrook Bithop of London, who in all Ap 


pearance was not ſo ſcrupulous as Scroop. This Action, 


which the Favourites cried up mighcily by extolling tis 
King's Steddinels, was diſpleaſing to all the reſt of the 

| People. The King began from thencefor ward to be 
looked upon as a Prince capable of running into great Ex 
orbitances, unleſs time Care was taken to curb his Pal 
ſions. es "of 

| 


ho when an Accident which heppened toward; te 


meat, the Houſe of Commons reſolved to remedy this 
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ich this View it was that in the next meeting of the 1382 
hay 8 The 31 hops 


| | / | Pawer o 
1CONVENICNCE) which rook ITS Birth from the 100 great impriſon- 


A uchority the King began to aſſume. The Power he had ing Here- 


ven the Biſhops to impriſon Hereticks, was conſidered 8 
& very deſtructive to Liberty, ſince by that the Clergy Weites, 


ee in ſome Mcaſure the abſolute Maſters of the Honour 

d Fortune of private Perſons. The Complaints winch 
Vere exhibited from all Parts, obliged the Commons to pre- 

u: Petition to the King, praying him to revoke a 
Punt to which they had not given their Conſent. Rich- 


1d, who ſtood in need of Money, durſt not reject the 
vlament's Requeſt, But (ome pretend that by the Ar- 


jaces of the Clergy, this Revocation was razed out of 


he Parliament- Rolls, where it is not to be found. 

The Schiſm continued in the Chu to the great Scan- Urban VI. 
lot the Chriſtians, who were in doubt Which of the two %% Ie 4 
oops was to be regarded as the Vicar of Feſus Chriſt. Ur- e 
w, whoſe Party was by far the ſtrongeſt, perceiving Bene 
al Spiritual Weapons were of no great Effect, thought: VII. 

would be better to make uſe of Temporal Arms. To Te Biſhrp. 
x End, he publiſhed againſt Clement and his Adherents of Nor- 
Cruſado, of which Henry Spencer Biſhop of Norwich wich x 888 
x dechred General. The Pope by his Bull granted the _ 


Ine /nd#/gences * to all that were willing to ingage in 


5 Undertaking, as to thoſe who bore Arms againſt the 
oduced in Eng land, anſwered the Pope's Wiſhes, The 1“ Engliſh 
ls, Gentry, People, and Clergy, ingaged in it with f7200r 


& lame Ardour as if they had been to go and wage War . 


e. The Effect which the publiſhing the Craſado 


* The Form of the Abholution ran thus: . 1 
by 4uthority Apoſtolical committed unto me for this Purpoſe, I = 
love thee, 4. B. rom all thy Sins confeſſed, and tor which thou art 
pie, and trom all thoſe which thou would'ft confefs did they 
2 Memory, and grant thee, with a full Pardon of all thy 

ht Reward of the Juſt, and the Aſſurance of Fternal Salvati- 
ha | glye thee Moreover all the Privilege granted to thoſe who 
n of the Holy Land, and make thee Vartaker of 
1 the Prayers of the Catholick Church, Hul ſing bam iſt 


You, IV. = —_— £ with 
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382. with the Fnemy of the Chriſtian Name. Whilſt the 
waited for the Parliament's Approbation, of which ng A 
made the leaſt doubt of, every Body was diligently Dre. 
paring to obtain the promiſed Indulgences, either | 
ſerving in Perlog in the War, or by contributing towng, 


. the carrying it on. ; 1 6 

4 TheFarlof Whillt the Crcifes were getting ready, the Ea A | 
3 Cambridge returned from Portugal, where he had n« WK | 
Midge te 


„ from BR che lame Treatment that the Farl of Buckingham his 
Portugal Brother had done in Bretaiyn. That is, the King d 
much 4 Portngal made uſe of the Engliſh Succours, to mike n 
Jai fied. advantagious Peace with the King of Caſtile, to whom be 
| even gave Beatrice his only Daughter, promiſed before i 
N the Earl of Cambridge's eldeſt Son. So thar the Enyli 
| Prince came back extremely difatished, having loſt th 
| Profpect of procuring his Son the Crown of Portuga|, 
1 ; and of being inſtrumental in placing the Duke of Lan. 
ter his Brother on the Throne of Caſtile. 
1383. The Parliament, which met in the beginning of the 
Succeſs of Year 1383, not only approved of the Cruſado publiſhd} 
3 _ . by Urban, but granted alſo a conſiderable Subſiay upon tht! 
1 Account. When every Thing was ready, the Biſhop ah 
Norwich imbarked the Croiſes, conliſting of fifty Thow 
land Foot and two Thouſand Horſe, Upon his Arni 
at Calais he held a Council of War, to conſider which 
way he ſhould turn his Arms, Moſt were of Opinion, 
to enter France, ſince the Words of the Bull import 
that the Craſado was deſigned againſt Clement and his At 
herents, In all likelihood it was with this View thi 
the Court of England engaged fo heartily in this Affat. 
But the General, for private Reaſons not mentioned in Wi 

i Hiſtory, got it reſolved the War ſhould be carried int 
KF Flanders. And for ſo doing it was alledged, that Fla. 
ders was a Fief of the Crown of France, though the Lal 
of Flanders had acknowledged Urban for Pope, So thi 
contrary to the Intention of the Court, nd no doubt of 
the Pope himſelf, the Croiſes invaded Flanders, and took 
 Graveling, Bourbourg, Mardike, and Dunkirk, The Earl 
of Flanders, lurpriacd at this unexpected Attack, by 

| EVI 
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W j-vicd ſome Troops with all poſſible Expedition, was ſo 1353: 
W [00!-hardy as to go with twelve Thouſand Men, and 
ocker the Croiſes Battle, who had received a ſtrong Rein- 
E (cement from Ghentois, This raſh Action coſt him dear, 
ace he had the Misfortune to ſee the Army, on which 
he folcly depended, entirely routed, Reduced to this 
ben Extremity, and beholding his Country on the Point 
W of being utterly deſtroyed, he had no other Courſe to 
le but to apply to the Court of France. He repreſent- 
E {to the young King's Council, how greatly it concern— 
ed Trance to lave Flanders, eſpecially as in all Appearance, 
the Delign of the Croiſes was not to take up with that 
fngl: Conqueſt. The Court of France, rouzed by theſe. 
EF Ranonſtrances, or rather by their own Intereſt, which 
L would not ſuſfer them to lee Flanders fall into the Hands 
of the Fugliſh, refolved ro aſſiſt the Earl. Charles VE 
utting huntelf at the Head of a powerful Army, march- 
| & againſt the Croiſes, who were beſieging /pres, U pon 
| Is Approach they raiſed the Siege and retired to Bour- 
bog, where thiey were inveſted, The Biſhop General 
wanting Proviſions for the Subſiſtence of his Army, 
| would have been at a great Loſs how to extricate himſclf 
out of the Plunge, had not the Duke of Brexsaion 
uſed his Intereſt in his Behalt. By the Mediation of this 
Prince, the Croiſes obtained the Liberty of marching off, 
| upon delivering up the Places they had taken. Thus 
eaded the Craſado, undertaken purely on the Score of 
Urban, without the Pope or England receiving the leaſt 
benefit from it. As foon as the Biſhop was come Home, 
| the King ordered the Temporalities of his See to be ſeiz- 
ech, and ſeveral of his principal Officers to be imprifoned 
| for not following their Inſfraftions, 
Whilſt the Croiſes were taken up in ravaging Flanders, TheFcench 
Enrland was a great Sufferer in her Turn, by the frequent aud Scots 
Deſcents of the French, and Incurſions of the Scots. Ax Eagle L 
there was no Army on Foot to repulle theſe Enemies, the 8 


Spell ſays, the King countermanded him, juſt as he was going 
toembark, which it ſeems the Biſhop took no notice of, p. 557: 
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0 
0 1383. King was forced to call a Parliament, who granted hin e 
5 2 Subſidy for continuing the War with Scotland, the Coy, ng 
, duct whereof was committed to the Duke of Lancaſter, MD 
. The King of Scotland being informed of the Preparation, Me 
making againſt him, ſued for Peace ; but it was abſolutely Mie 


a denied hun. 
Truce with Mean while the Duke of Bretagne uſed his Endeavoy, 
| France. to bring the two Crowns of France and England toy 
© Accommodation. With much ſolliciting he got at leg 
the two Kings to ſend their Plenipozentiaries between (4 
| lais and Boulogne. But this Negotiation ended only in: 
l Truce for two Months, in which the Kings of Se. 
land and Caſtile, it they deſired it, had the Liberty 10 
be included. The Duke of Burgundy Uncle of the Kiny 
\ of France, undertook to anſwer within a certan Tiny 
\ forthe King of Scotland. But the Eail of Flanders hi 
1 Father- in- la dy ing in the Intetim, his Care to take Pol: 
1 ſeſſion of his Dominions, made him forget or negli 
What he had promiſed. Mean while, whether the E. 

gliſb thought the Scots would not be 1uciuded in the 
| Treaty, or whether they were willing to have ſome he. 
ö ne fit of the Expence they had been at, the Duke of La 
caſter went and ravaged Scotland home to the Gates df 
The Scots Edenburgh. This Incurtion obliged the King of Ko. 
i cluded in jand to deſire to be included in the Truce, which ws 
wy granted him by the Mediation of the Duke ot Bargunay. 
1324. Shortly after the Return of the Duke of Laxcaſter, 
Toe Dube certain Iriſh Monk came to Court, which was then at 
4 var Salisbury, and diſcovered to the King a Secret of gren 
of conjp- Moment; namely, that the Duke of Lancaſter his Un 
ringagainſt cle had conſpired to murder the King, and ſeize the Crown, 
the Kg. This Accuſation was attended with ſo many Circumſlzne 
ces, that Richard could not forbear giving Credit to it. 
He vindi- But the Duke, without the lealt Conccrn, vindicated 
cates him» himſelf upon each Article, in ſuch a manner that the King 
. ſeemed ſatisficd with him. He ordered however the Ac 
| _Cuſer to be taken into Cuſtody, either to puniſh him, 0! 
| to examine him more ſtrictly, But when he was to b. 
Erought before the Council, it was ſound that he wy 
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me Months. 


Night been hanged in Priſon, without any one be- 1384. 
ing able to diſcover who did it. This Accident did the 


german of London, who was very much in the Duke's 

ood Graces, having been charged with conſpiring againſt 

the King, was found guilty upon ſtrict Examination. 

Though the Duke was then ablent, his cloſe Friendſhip 

wich the Criminal, and the Endeavours his Friends uſed 

jo prevent the Sentence, and afterwards to procure the 

King's Pardon, gave Room for Reflections not at all to 

he Duke's Advantage. He was at that Time upon an The Truce 
-mbaſſy at Paris, where he ſpent fifty thouſand Marks, % 


| I France 
but obtained only the Prolongation of the Truce for else. 


If the Duke of Lancaſt'y was not beloved by the 1385. 
people, he was no Jeſs hated by the Favourites, who could 7% of 
hve no hopes of diſpoſing of all Things according to 5 2 
their Pleaſure, as Jong as he ſhould be in Credit with the of Lan- 
King. Tis well known that it is the way of moſt Fa- caſter. 
yourites not to ſuffer about their Maſter's Perſon any hut 
uch as are actually devoted to them. Thus the preſent 
Ines looking upon the Duke of Lancaſter as a troubleſome 
nlpe&or, and one that was incapable of condeſcending to 

ke his Court to them, believed they ought before all 
Things to get rid of him. To that Purpoſe, they all 
ted in Concert, in order to create in the King Suſpi- 
cons, which might cauſe him to conſider this Uncle 
dt his, as a very dangerous Enemy. Richard, who nei- 
her did nor would fee any thing but with their Eyes, 

Iuffered himſelf to be ſo far prejudiced in this Matter, 

hat he gave his conſent to a Reſolution which was taken, 
if acculing the Duke of Hi h-Treaſon. Judge Treſilian, 
Man of a cruel and daring Temper, took upon him to 

— 5 e 


A Journeys and Fatigues, and Richard, ſatisfied of the Fall 


ff. ſhould be able to renew it, but the King of France had 


Send: Suc- ſhould be able to oppoſe ir. At the ſame Time he in 
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1354. draw up the Articles of the Accuſation and to Manape ih 
Evidence, He even oifered to paſs Sentence upon hn 
as a private Perſon, though by the Laws of the Land 

The Dube could not be tried but by his Pers. As this Plot cou 
prepare 4% not be contrived ſo ſecretly but that the Duke had notice 
rope? _ of it, he thought it would be imprudent to deliver hin, 

* *  felf into the Hands of his Enemies, who had determingM 
his Ruin. So without troubling himſelf about his Vi. 
dication, he withdrew to his Caſtle of Pont frall, wha 
he got together ſome Troops, and made other Preparation 

with deſign to ſtand on his Defence in Caſe he ſholl 

be attacked. Though he had not many Friends, yet ah 

was perſecuted by the Miniſters, who were ſtill leſs beloyy 

than he, there were abundance of People ready enouph y 

The Prin- take his Part. A Civil War was juſt going to break oy 
cf 95 in the Kingdom, when the Princels of Wales, Mother 

„„the King, interpoled to make Peace, before Hoſtiliig 


taxciles : | 
tim tothe had begun. She ſucceeded at length, after a great mi 


neſs of the Suſpicions they would fain have made hi 
entertain againſt the Duke his Uncle, received him 2g 
into Favour, „ 
2 1385. During theſe Broile, no Preparations were made forth 
D 5 8 % War, though the Truce concluded lately with Francem 
exert i: Scotland was about to expire. They flattered them ſelvestbe 


thee Thoughts. As he ſaw that the Court of Enyla 
was in this Reſpect perfectly unconcerned, he reſolvedt 
take advantage of it; by making a powerful Effort, frat 
whence he promiſed himſelf great Succeſs. To that en 


he ſent a numerous Army into Guienne, hoping he mipi 
| finiſh the Conqueſt of that Dukedom before the FI 


cours 10 the King of Scotland an Aid of a thouſand Men at An 
een. (a) under the Command of John de Vienne, who wil 


make a powerful Diverſion in the North, in order to f 
Fol 


( Every Man at Arms had with him three or four and ſom 
times five Knights, 
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ur the Deſcent which the French were to make in the 13885. 
ern Parts of the Iſland. The Alarm the Exgliſh took 


7 al theſe Preparations, turned to their Safety. The * Eng 
a ſuch preſling Orders to | Wye. 
ourt gave p g to levy Troops, and the fe 


ders were executed with ſuch Ardour and Expedition, „) 
hub if we may believe the Hiſtorian, Richard law himſelf Walſing. 
1a very little Time at the Head of three hundred thouſand 
en. He detached ſixty Thouſand, under the Command The Duke 
Ihe Duke of Lancaſter, to march into Scotland. whilſt 9 Lanca 
uh the reſt, he himſelf expected the French on the 7 
ches ints 
ry ers Coaſts Upon the Approach of the Duke of Scotland. 
Lancaſter, the Scots, who were already ravaging the Bor- 
gels of England. retired towards the Center of their King— 
Bom, leaving the Engliſh General tree liberty to reverge 
s Countrymenz by the Ravages he commuted in Scot- 
ind, whither he followed them. The great Army France de- 
ichard had drawn together, having put the King of Her 
France out of hopes of ſucceeding in his Project, he de- EVH. 
ſened the Execution of it to a more convenient Seaton. : 
By that means Richard was at Liberty to march towards Richard 
Swrland, wich the choice. Men of his Army. In all 75 
Ikclibood, he would have entirely ſubdued that King- 5004 
dom, had he known how to improve his Advantage, Grace Chat 
he King of Scotland was in no Condition to withſtand of ſubdn- 
him, But the Jealouſy the Favourites entertained againſt % 7 
he Duke of Lancaſter, who commanded under him, was a 
he Reaſon ſo fair an Opportunity, of which the like never 
frered again, was let ſlip. The Scors perceiving that the 
King of England, inſtead of puſhing them vigorouſly, 
[as taken up in ravaging the Country about Edenburgh, 
began to recover out of the Fright which his formi- 
able Forces had thrown them into. As they were not 
pole to attack him, they judged the beſt way to oblige 
jim to quit theirs, would be to make a Diverſion in his 
Country, Purſuant to this Reſolution, they marched at 
a greater Diſtance from the Engliſh Army, to make the 1he Scots 
ng believe it was in order to avoid coming to a Battle, make @ 
ut on a ſudden by haſty Marches they came into Cum- 225 
rana, where they made terrible Ravages, Whilſt berland. 
they 


Holland Lord Holland, his Brother by the Mother's Side, hwwing 


| rerceſſion, whether the King was ſorry for having been ſo cruelto bu 
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1385, they were marching thither, Richard never troubled hin, Wt 
ſelf ro inquire after chem. So that imagining they wer! 
fled, and fatisfhed with the Advantages he had alcady 
gained, he reſolved to return into England, War not be. 

Richard ing at all agreeable to his Temper. He had Intelligence 
lets them by the Way of the Scots entering Cumberland, and! 
alone, and . . | 
returns might eafily have cut off their Rerrcat. But notwith, 
London. ſtanding all che Endeavours of the Duke of Lavcaſter u 
bring him to a vigorous Reſolution, he choſe rather tg 
follow the Advice of the Earlof Oxford, This Favourite, 

ho had a great Influence over him, found Means to pu. 

ſwade him that the Duke of Lancaſter wanted only 1» WK 

expoſe him to Danger. This Advice correſponding with Wth 

his Sulpicions and Inclinations, he continued his March, b. 

Without going in queſt of the Enemy. Every Body 

but the Favourites, were ſo amazed at his Unconcern for | 

the Calamities his People of Cumberland labourcd unde, “ 


that they could not forbear murmuring loudly at it, ad 0 
looking upon the King himſelf as a Prince regardlcls of 


the Good of the Pablick. ” 
The Lord Whilſt the King was on his Journey to London, the 


pe 755 , fallen out with the Earl of Sraffard's eldeſt Son, killed him, 
yay a and took Sanctuary in Beverly- Abbey. The Action wa 
1 ſo heinous, that notwithſtanding the Ties of Blood, A. 
chard reſolv'd to give up the Murderer to the Rigour of the 
The King Law. In vain did the Princeſs of Wales, their common 
refuſe; ro Mother, intercede for her Son; ſhe could by no means ob- 
oo _ at tain his Pardon. This Refuſal fat ſo hard upon her Mind, 
ber*; ,. that ſhe died with Grief a few Days aſter. Neverthelels 
who d, Mother, or whether the Homicide found a more powerful 
with Grief. Interceſſor, the Princeſs was hardly in ber Grave, when W 
he granted the Pardon ſhe had ſued for in vain. 
The Fear of the French Invaſion being vaniſhed, the 
Duke of Lancaſter brought his own Affairs upon theBoard, 
and demanded Aſſiſtance of the King to ſr his Right 
to the Crown of Caſtile. There could never be a more 
ſeaſonable j uncture to obtain what he wanted. *. 


Lk I. ti, AICHARD- 0, 


| ,md King of Portugal being dead without leaving any 


* legitimate Child sen beſides Beatrice Queen of Caſlile, the 
l Mag her Hu band pretended that the Crown of Hort 
1 vis devolved to his Queen by the Death of the King her 
« Father. But the Vortug uc ſe, not being able to bear the 
1 Thoughts of living under the Dominion of the Caſtilians, 
N | 1:d placed on the Throne Joh», natural Son of the late 
eg. This Quarrel being hardly to be decided bur hy 


Arms, the King of Caſtile entered Portuga/, and advancing 
s far as Lisbon, laid Siege to the City. Bur mecting with 


te, k | 
k a braver Defenſe than he expected, he was fan to march 
0 off. In the next Campaign be loſt a Battle, which obli— 


ed him to quit Y hoping (till to compIls his Ends 
\ Wy the Aſſiſtance of France, The new King of Portugal 
% finding that his Enemy was about to receive Aid from 


an Alliance with Richard, offering to « knowlege the Duke 
wm Lancaſter tor King of Caſtile, and ro ſupport his Right 
of with all his Power. Affairs in England were then in a 
poſture very proper to cauſe the Neporiation of the Por= 


be tueſe Ambaſſadors to meer with Succels. Richard, preju- 


i diced againſt the Duke his Uncle, heartily w iſhed him at 
a Diſtance, his Favourites continually buzzing in his Ears 


trouble ſome Governour, They repreſented to him more— 
Caſtile, (worn Enemy of the Engliſh ; the which was the 


d. Neilier to be done as the King of Portugal oſter d ro make 
4, powerful Diver ſion. The Duke ot Lancaſter haſtened 


magining that with the Forces of England and Succours 
vt Portugal it would not be impolfible to accompliſh his 


Aid in proportion to the Importance ot the Undertaking. 
wurluant ro this Reſolution, the King ca led a Pariiment 
to demand a Subſidy which ſhould enable him to go through 


ſe . 
. Nb his Project. The Commons readily granted it, and 
rr 


Y i" King of France, lent Ambaſlado!s to England, % make 


Ithar he was a dangerous Relation, and a fort of a very 


de Nover, that it was his Intereſt to dethrone the King of 


wih all poſſible Ardour the Concluſion ot this Aff ir, 


Deſigas. All thele Conliderations induced the King's 
Council to give a favourable Hearing to the King of Por- 
s Propoſals, and to promiſe the Duke of Lancaſter an 
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1385. * very hearty for the Expedition, not fo much o 
of Love to the Duke, as to remove him out of the Ke. 

dom, where it was feared he would at length occaſionT,,” 
bles which might prove fatal to the State. For tha te. 
ſon, they had this Affair ſo much at Heart, that the Ci. 
gy refuſing to pay their Part of the S»b/idy, they prey, 
ed an Addreſs to the King, praying him to ſeize th, 
Temporalities. Richard, who loved not his Uncle enougt 
to quarrel with the Clergy for his ſake, refuſed to comp 
with the Commons Requeſt. His Moderation pot hn 
from the Clergy, what Force would hardly ever have. WM 
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Portugal, and ſet about making Preparations 
Vith all poſſible Expedition. [i 
bis Farlof In this ſame Parliament Roger Jortinlf Eal «i 
al ch ge- & | . . | La 
elared heir March was declared preſumptive Heir of the Crown, n WE... 
ro the Cale Kichard died without Iſſue. He was Son of Phil, WR 
Creun. only Daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſecond du 3 
ot Edward III, and Grandſon of Roger Mortimer Eu Wl ret, 
March, who was executed as a Traytor in the late Reign, WW bi 
But the Sentence paſſed upon him was afterwards repe:4, Me to 
on account that the Formalities preſcribed by the Ln un 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm had not been obſerved a ls ins, 
Tryal. ”—_ i Th 
The King Before the Parliament broke up, the King conferred Moth 
ronfers the Earl of Cambridge his Uncle, the Title of Duk i WR. 
_ Pork; on the Earl of Buckingham his other Uncle, ti 


his Uncle: Of Duke of Glouceſter. He could ſcarce diſpenſe vil 
andFavox- raiſing theſe two Princes to higher Degrees of Honow 
ues, Unleſs he would leave them below the Earl of Of 
whom he created at the ſame Time Margqui/s of Dubin 

and quickly after Duke of Ireland. This Favourite wi 

the firſt that bore the Title of Marquiſ: in Exlul 

Where it was hitherto unknown. Michael de la bil 
another of the King's Favourites was made Earl of &. 

folk and High-Chancellr, © 
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ook IX. 12. RICHARD ll. 
um che Beginning of the Year 1386 Leo King of Ar- 


Win hopes that afterwards the two Crowns would join their 
Forces to reſtore him to his Kingdom. But if he ſucceed- 
d not in his Project, at leaſt he obtained from Richard a 
Wonfid:rable Preſent and an yearly Penſion of twenty thou— 
Wind Marks. 


» 


*. 


Thoulnd Men at Arms. He carried along with him Con- 
ine of Caſtile his Wife, and his two Daughters Phi- 
Wo an Catherina, the ſirſt of whom he had by Blanch 
Wi Larcoſter, and the other by Conſtantia. The King and 
Wc accompanied them to Portſmouth, and withing 
Vs . . . 

Wm good Succels, preſented them with two Gold 
W:0w 0s, The Duke having ſet Sail, made ſome ſtay at 
t, and cauſed the Duke of Bretaigne to quit the Siege 


ing his Voyage, he arrived April the gth at the Co- 
, where he landed his Troops. Upon his Arrival, 


8 
1 
* 
5 


ach of Compoſtella, where he paſſed the Winter. W hilſt 


concluded a Marriage between Philippa his eldeſt Daugh- 
W :nd the King of Portugal, and ſpent the reſt of the 
ne in projecting the next Campaign. 


Wn taking the Advantage of ſo favourable a Conjuncture. 
It was likely that Exgland, deprived of her beſt Troops, 
uldbe unprovided for her Detenſe, Charles had reſolved 


Mew, he made ſuch prodigious Preparations, that all 
be expected with Wander the Iſſue of this Underta- 
He had got ready nine Hundred Tranſport-Ships, 


bit Town, which all his Solicitations had not yet been 
e to get out of the Hands of the Engliſh, After this, 


E..i4, oured of his Dominions by the Turks, came to A 
WEn7land to confer with Richard, His Deſign was to pro- cone; inte 
rute a firm and laſting Peace between France and England, England. 


We: Scalon prevented him from continuing his Progreſs, 


407 
1386. 


King of 
rmenia. 


As ſoon as the Duke of Lancaſter was ready for his Th, pus 
I pan Expedition, he embarked at Portſmouth, with an of Lan- 


Wirmy of twenty Thouſand Men, among whom were two _ ſers 
OAT FOr 


Spain, 


made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Places in Galicia, and at 


be departure of the Duke of Lancaſter, which had Great pre- 


We great Noiſe long before, had put the Court of France 147 arions 
| in France 
12 £0 Quer 


England. 


make a freſh Attempt to conquer that Kingdom. With 
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1386 and cauſed a wooden Fort to be made (which could ben Mii 
ken in Pi:ces) for the Defenſe of his Army after hn 1 A 

If the Duke of Berry his Uncle, who had a mind io 
Mezerai. der the Project abortive, becauſe, ſays an Hiſtorian, hey, iſ 
not the Author of it, had not delayed his coming u 

long, the French would have found England Unprovidg . 

with Troops to oppoſe them. But the Duke not reptir E 

ing to Slice till the 14th of September, Richard had Im 

to prepare for his Deſenſe fo as to have no reaſon to i 1 


the mighty Efforts of his Enemies. It was, in all li, .! 

hood, the great Diligence of the Engliſb, rather than i Aol! 

Seaſon, which was not too far advanced for fo ſhort 2 tent 

lage, which obliged the King of France to ſend his Trooy in an 

into Winter Quarters. „„ mae 

Richard As loon as they had received notice in Fngland of i Net! 

raiſes A grand Deſigns of France, Troops had been levied wit 190 

hog 44 that ſpeed and ſucceſs, that an Army of two hundred t the | 

ſand Men were drawn together. Part of theſe Forces u bat 

put into Places the moſt expoſed, whilſt the reſt fool end 

He d ready to hinder the Enemies landing. But as the hu Tb. 

mands Mie Men was not ſufficient, and as they muſt alſo be nu gret 
ney of the e * a 

Parlia- tained, the which could not be done without a very Def 

ment, Charge, the Parliament was called to find ways and meu tne 

The King having demanded a Suëſidy proportionable to m 

wants, the Parliament was very willing to grant it, i. 

could not think of leaving the Money in the Hands of V'!! 

King and his Favourites, among whom the Marquis voi © 


Dublin and the Earl of Suffolk held the firſt Rank. Tit 

hatred all the People in general had entertained againſt tic 
Lords was ſo great, that in order to ruin them the hn 
lusaament ſcrupled not to hazard the !ofs of the whole N 
who Ad- dom. They preſented an Addreſs to the King, deli 
- 2 ins that the Treaſurer, and the Earl of Suffolk the Chan 
aa he might be removed from their Places. Moreover that 
Favourites thoſe might be called to account through whoſe Had 
the Publick Money had paſſed, affirming that the kin 

would find in the Confiſcation of the Eſtates of thoſerif 

had mil-behaved, wherewithal to anſwer the Occaſions 

dhe Stare, Richard, who little expected any ſuch Thing! 


or IX. 12. RICHARD H. 
Y he preſent juncture of Affairs received the Adareſi with 


n [ndignation it was not poſſible for him to conceal. He 


alwered with a great deal ot ſharpneſs, that the Parlia- 
nest ought to mind the Buſinets for which they were 


6 


W..nvcncd, and not meddle with Matters which belonged 
. got to them. He raſhly added, that ro pleaſe the Parlia- 
nt, be mould not turn ont the meaneſt Scullion in his Kit- The King's 
en. At the ſame Time he ſet out tor Eitham, not ſtay- raſh An- 
W ing for a Reply. _ ſwer. 
Though the King could not doubt but fo offenſive an The King 
W Anſwer would extremely incenſe the Commons, however he perv f 
W {cn a few Days after the Chancellor him elf to order them, en Jay 
in an imperious manner, to grant him the Subſidy he had de- perious 
W minded. This Order hitherto unuſual in Affairs of this nner. 
W Nature, was received with ſo great a Concern, that the 
to Houſes uniting upon this Occaſion, as having one and Difdute 
the ſame Intereſt, ſent the King word that they would de- 225 
bate no Affairs till he ſhould return to his Parliament, % King 
nnd his Miniſters be puniſhed according to their Deſerts, 474 2 
This Reply having provoked the King to the higheſt De- = * 
gree, he commanded the two Houſes to ſend to him forty 
Deputies to give an account of their Proceedings. But 
the Parliament was ſo far from complying with his Com- 
mands, that they would have come to an open Rupture, 
i the moſt prudent had not prevailed with them, though 
with great difficulty, to ſend to the King the Duke of Glou- 
| cefer his Uncle, and the Biſhop of EH. The two De- 
paties being come to Eltham, told the King in the Name 
of the two. Houſes, that as the Sovereign had Power to 
convene them, they had hkewiſe a Right to require his 
| Preſence in his Parliament. They added, it was enacted 
by an old Statute, That in caſe the King abſented himſelf 
| forty Days from his Parliament, without lawful Cauſe, the 
Members might return to their Homes; the which they 
| vere reſolved to do, if the King perſiſted to deprive them 
of the Honour of his Preſence. To this vigorous Decla- 
ion Richard replied in a great Paſſion, and with no leſs 
| Imprudence, That he plainly ſaw his Subjects had taken 
tae Reſolution ta rebel againſt him, and therefore he had 


nothing 
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1336 nothing more to do, than to demand the Aſſiſtance ory, 
King of France, to reduce them to their Duty, Th, 
Deputies made Anſwer, That the King of France was the 
moſt mortal Enemy of the Engliſh Nation, as he had fil 
given to underſtand by his Endeavours to deſtroy they: 
therefore the deſperate Reſolution the King threztend Wl 
them with, could not but proceed from the pernicioy Mis F. 

Counſels of ſome about him, who fought only to ſet hn 
at Variance with his faithful Subjects. Upon thele Wor, 
they withdrew, ſaying, Their Orders were only to intrey 
him to return to his Parliament, whoſe ſole View was Hi 
and the Kingdom's Welfare. . 

Tube xing The Dzputics being gone, Richard came to mote mod. Wl 

conſents 19 rate Reſolutions, Apparently the Miniſters and Favouris WR 

gag were afraid to take upon them the Conſequences which Wot! 
g of his © | : : | 
Favourites might attend a Rupture with the Parliament. In thi 
| Temper he repaired tothe Parliament, and with a goo 
Grace granted whatever they had required of him. Thy 
Chancellor was not only removed from his Office, but ſun- WE 

moned to appear and give account of his Adminiſtration, WW 

wherein it was notorious that he had been guilty of many 
Miſdemeanours. As for the Marquiſs of Dublin who wy 

juſt made Duke of Ireland, he was ſent away to the l. 

{land the Title whereof he bore, with a Penfion of three 

; thouſand Marks, his whole Eſtate being confiſcated by Oi 

Thirteen der of Parliament. This done, the two Howſes appointed 

E _ thirteen Commiſſioners to take care of the Publick Affait 

pointed ro Jointly with the King. The Duke of Glouceſter and the 

govern PFarl of Arundel were authorized to examine the Publick 
wit» he Accounts, and how the King's Revenues had been dif 

22 ban. poſed of. A few Days after the Chancellor having been 

cello for- found guilty of Miſmanagement, was compelled to reſtore 

cad 10 make all the Grants he had received of the King. Theſe Grants 

Eetitution gore fo exceſſive, that Richard himſelf, having never com. 

puted them, could not help being ſurprized at them, and 

upbraiding his Favourite for abuſing his Good-Will. 
 TheFrench Towards the End of this Seſſion came the agreeable News 

Heer loſt of the French Army being ſeparated, and their Fleet ſo di. 

by aste, aged by a Storm that it could not be fit to put to 5 

| at Sn . _ 
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Jan a good while. Of the great Number of Ships the 13806. 
4 ech had got ready, the molt Part toundered at Sea, of 
Jae loſt on the Evgliſh Coalts, Among the laſt were 
Pound ſome which were freighted with Plank for building 
Ie Fort above-mentioned. 
| The Parliament breaking up as ſoon as the Fear of the Rickard 
Nuaſton was blown over, the King quickly gave Proofs of Tec bis 
„ Ficklenels, by recalling ro Court the Duke of Jreland, 5 
Doe Lal of Sol end the Archbiſhop of Jork. He 5% up ro 
Nea affected to careſs them more than he had done be- Revinge. 
Bie their Diſgrace, and to load them with freſh Favours, 
Erde Favourites took their former Poſts with Hearts ſull 
Ei Revenge, eſpecially againſt the two Commiſſioners of 
e publick Accounts, who by the ſtrict Examination they 
ad made into their Conduct, had occaſioned their Condem- 
tion. It was no hard Matter for them to perlwade the 
oung King that it was for his Sake they had ſuffered, 
Wd that the Dcligns of their Enemies aimed not fo much 
the Miniſters as at the King himſelf. They repreſented 
Wo him, that by accuſing the Counſellors a Man plainly 
os be bclicves the Sovereign incapable of governing, 
Bod that the readicſt way to diſcredit a Prince, is the 
Wcalwading his Subjects that he makes uſe of ill Miniſters. 
El heſe Infinuations frequently repeated made ſo deep an 
Impreſſion in the King's Mind, that he reſolved to free 
Qimſelf from the Reſtraint put on him by the Parliament. 
Nut the Favourites gave him to underſtand that it would 
be a very difficult Lask as long as the Duke of Gloceſter 
Vs at the Head of the Faction. By this Means they led The Ruin of 
bim on to conſent to all the Plots which might bring a- 7 Duke of 
{out the Ruin of his Uncle. As ſoon as they were jure ee, 4 
the King's Approbation, they concerted the Means to“ Ps 
enpass their Ends. They could think on no better than 
p poion the Duke and ſome other of their principal E- 
mies, at a Feaſt ro which the City of London had in- 
| ted them. But as they durſt not execute their Plot, He eſcapes 
i firſt making ſure of the Mayor, he gave the Duke 4g fi- 
f Clacgter notice of it, who came not to the Feaſt. ſeued. 


It 


| 
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1387. 
The Fa von- 
rites ſtir up 
the King 
againſt + 
their Ent 
mies. 


The Earls 

of Arundel 
and Not- 

tingham 
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Places, 
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If it had been as eaſy ſor the Favourites to "TY oo [: 
their private Enemies, as it was to draw upon they K 


7 1 Fa 
King's Hatred, hardly would there have been left i E a 


eat Di 


Kingdom a Lord capable of giving them any Uabu Who: che | 
Bur in a Government ſuch as that of England, elpec | Mm 
during a Minority, it is no eaſy Thing tor the Ning a Dechred 
his Aziniſtry to do whatever they pleaſe, The Fog bicat 1 
then ſaw themlelves obliged to have recourſe to fi bn 
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and, anc 
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he Mear 
ming 3 
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Ways to ruin their Enemies, in the continual Fear jj 
were in of being them elves prevented. Mean while the 
continued to give the King a bad Character of his jy 
Subjects, till he being of Age, might act with x ny 
ablolute Authority. The Earls of Arundel and Nori. 
ham, Admirals of England, having put to Sea in tel: 
ginning of the Spring, took a Fleet of French, Sang 

and Flemiſh Merchant-Men, and brought to England om am, WE 
of them laden with Wine. After that they failed "MM oululta 
Bretagne and relieved Breſt, beſieged by the Duke. Tu cer to 


Piece of Service, which deſerved ſome Return from th RG) er 
King, ſerved only to draw upon them his Indignitin, ed. t 
When they came back from their Expedition, he vo that 


not vouchſafe to ſpeak to them, ſo much had he been It celſary 


As lo 
g ham, 


e print 


judiced againſt them by his Miniſters. They had intimal 
to him that the taking of theſe Ships would not fil d 
bringing Troubles upon him, which would very mu 


_ embarals him. The two Earls, highly offended at th When th 
uncivil Reception they met with, threw up their Con. o 1:11 
hom he 


The Duk! 
of Ireland 
divorces 
his Wife, 
Couſin to 
the King. 


the Inlolence to divorce his Wife, Daughter of the Lou 


_ ecution of their Projects ſooner. The Duke of rad 


miſſions, which was given to the Earl of Northumkr] 


land. | louceſter 


In this manner did the Favourites ſtir up their Mil ps. 
againſt the principal Lords, in Hopes of reaping the fi the: 
of their Artifices, when the King ſhould be of Ape, wich em to 
would not be long firſt. But an Accident which IP" Liſt 
out quickly after, made them think fit to haſten the E. er, 


preſuming-upon the Influence he had over the King, bl 
Concy, and Grand- daughter of Edward III, in ordertom- NL it 


ry one Lancerone, Maid of Honour to the Queen, dr Ki, 
5 js mel 


ö 


ok IX. 12. RICHARD . 


denn Family in Bohemia. Though this Divorce was a 
rear Diſparagement to the Royal Family, Richard ſhowed 


at the leaſt Concern at it. But it was not fo with the 
Juke of Glowceſter, he highly refented the Affront, and 
echted he would revenge it the firſt Opportunity. This 
Threat made the Duke of Ireland telolve to be betorchand 
th him. To that End, after having concerted the 
\Icans with the King, he made as if he was to go to Ire- 
1nd, and took the Road to Wales, whither the King was 
lafed to accompany him. But this pretended Voyage was 
ly that they might the more privatcly concert together 
he Means of executing the Project they had formed of al- 
uming an Arbitrary Power, of which the Duke of Glou- 
er, the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, Notting 
an, were to feel the firſt Effects. The Reſult of their 
oulultations was, that the King ſhould raiſe an Army in 
rder to terriſy theſe Lords. T hat afterwards he ſhould 
ill a Parlizment, the Election whereof ſhould be ſo ma— 
ed, that the Members ſhould be all at his Devotion, 
nd that he ſhould cauſe to be paſſed all ſuch Acts as were 
ccellary ro lecure him an unlimited Power, 

As ſoon as the Plot was contrived, they went to Vor- 
ham, where the King ſent for all the Sheriffs, ſome of 
e principal Citizens of London, and all the Judges. 
Vben they were met together, he communicated to them 
s Deſign of raiſing an Army to chaſtiſe the Lords, 
hom he named to them, among whom was the Duke of 
luceſter, and demanded of the Sheriffs what Number of 
oops each of them could furniſh him with. Then he- 


bem to let no Repreſentative be choſen but what was in 
he Lift he ſhould give them hinifſelf. The Sheriffs made 
lwer, Tat he gave them ſuch Orders as it was not in 
dein Power to execute: That the People were fo well in- 
Inedto the Lords he had mentioned, that there was no 


hat It was ſtill more difficult to deprive the People cf 
tr Right of freely electing thoſe who were to repreſent 
Vor. IV. 1 them 


did them he deſigned to call a Parliament, and ordered 


who reſuſe 
Ho gage 


roſpect of being able to levy an Army againſt them: 
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1387. them in Parliament. But the Judges * were not ſo ſn 1 
pulous in the Matters relating to them. The King N Who his 
manded of them whether he had not Power to turn ov h | 1 
Thirteen Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament, ang, Wh 

nul ſuch Acts as were prejudicial to him? They repliy Wore t. 
The Fudg- The King was above the Laws. Nevertheleſs, when 4, Wi 
es decide Were required to ſet their Hands to their Opinion, ſons Mot I. 
tht the them tried to be excuſed, but they were compelled tg 
as. 1% by the Menaces of the Favourites. Tis affirmed, thagy 
Laws, Of the Judges *1 ſaid aloud after ſigning, That never 4 
Alion better deſerve hanging than that he had juſt Jy, 
The Opinions of the Judges being thus extorted, Richy] 
thought he had got over all Difficulties. He immedi 
The King's iſſued out Commiſſions tolevy an Army: But he foi 
ob 2 % ſo few willing to ſerve him, that he was forced to dell 

p nothing. : NF 
from his Project. Full of Rage at being thus dilappoin. 
ed, he returned to London, after having to no Pur 
declared his Deſigns, which drew upon him more af 
more the Hatred of the Publick. STO | 

A Plot of this Nature fo publickly contrived, and whic 


-; oat after all one 1s forced to leave unfiniſhed, ſeldom fail d T 
celter cries proving fatal to the Authors. The Duke of Gloweſr, the 
zo apzeaſe and the other Lords of his Party, perceived that third to 
the Ring. Deſtruction was determined; and that if the King a bour 
his Favourites had not already ſacrificed them to their mig 
nimoſity, it was not for want of Will but of Power. TI ern 

only Remedy left them as they thought was recourle i pe. 

Arms. But as prudent Men make not uſe of that e Ne. 

thod till all others have proved in vain, the Duke off bin 
Glouceſter judged it beſt to try once more to remove H bet 

King's Prejudices. With this view, he ſent the Bib Du 

of London with humble Aſſurances of his Allegiance, if vi 

an Offer to clear himſelf by Oath of the Crimes falſely fl | _ 

COM Em maths Bod wed angle ; 

” IEEE oe er | ſhe 

|  * They were Sir Robert Treſilian, Chief Juſtice ; Sir Ru | mig 
Belknap, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; Sir John Holt, dl em 

Roger Fulthorp, Sir William Burgh, , 7X 

dir Robert Belbnap, who ſaid upon ſigning, There was ni (co 
wanting but a Sledge, a Horſe, and a Halter, to carry him 1! 1 tx 

Death he deſerved, Hiſt. Loceſtrons. ; 


Wi 1 RICHARD II. 41s 
W. Charge. Richard ſeemed at friſt inclinable to ad- £1087: 
ir of this Juſtification ; but the Earl of Suffolk ſoon 1% Kar! 


3 ; a . X 0 Suffolk 
ice him change his Mind, by ſaying to him, even be- 5% er; 


. 


The Diligence of the Lords broke all the Meaſures of 77 K 

the King and the Miniſtry. Richard had reſolved to go, ne 1 
to France, and give up to King Charles Calais and Che- 

bourg, in order to have from him a powerful Aid, which 

| might enable him to reduce his Kebellious Subjects, as he 

| rermed them. But the ſudden Approach of the Lords 

preventing him from executing his Deſign, there was a 

Neceſſity of having recourſe to other Means to extricare 

bhimlelf out of the prefent Difficulties. The beſt way as He trte« 70 

he thought, was to amuſe the Male-contents, whilſt the % Y ce 

| Duke of Ireland ſhould go and raiſe an Army in Wales, ads 

where he had many Friends. Purſuant to this Project, he 

ſent Word to the Male- content Lords, that he was ready 

W to grant them all that was reaſonable, and to that End 

| ſhould be on the Morrow in Weſtminſter- Hall, where the 

might come and preſent their Petition, The Lords gladly Ie vie u. 

| embraced the Offer, and after having taken Care not to be 7 
lurprized, they repaired to the Place appointed. They 8 
found the King ſeated on a Throne in his Royal Habit, 

xpeCting their coming. Approaching the Throne, they 
Writ i fl 
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1387. fell on their Knecs, in the Poſture of Petitioners, thoug : 
in effect it was not ſo much to ask a Favour, as to ry 
with him to puniſh his Miniſter:. The Biſhop of x 

who was High-Chancellor *, having asked the Reaſon 3 
their taking Arms, they replied, It was purely fo bis! 
Good of the King and Kingdom. Adding, the King ae 
Perſon thould be always inviolible to them, and that Het 
Intention was only to bring the Traitors which wer m to 
bout him to condiga Puniſhment, Then they mmm ag 
particular the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Sfolb, U 
Axchbiſhop of Jer, Judge Trefilian, and one Benn 
The Bs an Alderman cf Lendon, who was of the Cabal. M 
AY 8 5 King gravely anſwered, that at the next Parliament Juli, _ "my 
nt Je- ſhould be done to all. Then he upbraided them for ta 
lama. Preſumption, and would have had them believe that it wy 
in his Power to cruſh them, but that out of pure Cm. 
de ſcenſion he was pleaſed to favour them with a Hearing 
After this le took the Duke of Glouceſter by the Ha 
and bidding the reſt rife up, he told them Regard (hou 
be had to their Complaints. As his Aim was only oi 
amule them, he ordered a Proclamation to be publiſui eme 
to juſtiſy their appearing in Arms, in hopes that it woull 
T/eLords inducè them to dilmiſs their Troops. But they were tn 
co 1:4e well acquainted with the Character of the King and hi 
1 8 8 Mixiſters, to truſt to their bare Word. The Apprehin 
ſton of being oppreſſed all on a ſudden, as ſoon as thy 


ſhould be no longer in a Condition to make themſchs Wh 4 

{cared, made them reſolve to continue in Arms till th by 
Parliament ſhould meet. It was not Jong before thy WM nd 
eule plainly ſaw how neceflary this Reſolution was. Tit W 
Hand Duke of Jreland having levied an Army in Wales wil ic 
5 wonderful Expedition, marched with all Speed to il by 
Relief. Ning Aſſiſtance. If he ſhould be able to approach Lu rp 
don, it was not certain that the Citizens would join tit bv 
1»deſeares, Confederates, To prevent this Danger, the Earl of B. E 
by, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, went out with 1 

Part of the Army to meet the Duke of Jreland, and fin Bi 

A | _— 10! | 


De la Pol; was not Chancellor again after he was recalled. 
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bim in Oxfordſpire gave him Battle, and gained an 138. 
W.. Vidory over a General who was nothing leſs than a 

WW cior. In the beginning of the Fight, the Duke, who 

W... :{:2id of falling into the Hands of his Enemies, took 

bis Heels, without troubling himſelf about what be- 

Ine of his Army. All his Baggage being taken, in a Lerrers 
let was found a Letter from the King, commanding found in 
a to march to London with all poſſible Speed. and pro- his Casket. 
Wing him to live and die with him. This Defeat ha- ,,,,;,, 
W ins broke all the King's Meaſures, the Duke fled into 17e Hol- 
land, and after ſome ſtay at Vtrecht he went and land. 
Wd it Louvain, where he died Three Years after. The 

Wi of Sole would have retired to Calais, but the Go— 

Enour not daring to take upon him at ſuch a juncture 

Kier to arreſt or protect him, choſe to ſend him back 

Eothe King. Mean while the King had ſheltered him- 

f in the Tower, uncertain as he was what Reſolution 

e victorious Lords would come to with regard to him. 

De had the more Reaſon to fear, as a Frenchman was The King's 
Wi oppcd at that Time, bringing him a Safe-Condutt to Deſigns 
come to Boulogne, where King Charles waited for ma 
WI: was moreover diſcovered by a Letter found in the 
Hands of the ſame Perſon, that Charles expected to be put 

Win Poſſeſſion of Calais and Cherbourg, and that he had even 
W:dvanced Part of the Sum which he was to give for theſe 
wo Places. Rs DE 

= The Confederate Lords being ſatisfied better than they 1358. | 
bad hitherto been, of the pernicious Deſigns of the King 3 _ 
ind his Miniſtry, marched the whole Army into London; r 
vbich done, they demanded a Conference with the King. with the 
W {chard would fain have been excuſed; but as he faw there King. = 
Ves no Remedy, and as he was apprehenſive of ſtarving in 
Wine Tower, he durſt not refuſe it. At this Interview, They re- 
Wy upbraided him bitterly with the Nortingham-Plot to proach the 
W c:liroy them; with his Deſign to make himſelf ablolute, &. 
Wy mcansot an Army; with his attempting to have a Par- 
meat at his Devotion; with his Orders to the Duke of 
land to march to London, whilſt he was fooling them 
uh vain Promiſes; laſtly, with the Treaty he had made 
3 with 
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1338. with the King of France, to deliver up Calais and y 

The King bourg. Richard anſwered theſe Reproaches with a Show I 

3 of Tears, which moved the Lords. They imagined, 

"bT.ar;, the King's ill Conduct proceeded only from his little E 

erience, and the bad Counſels of his Favourites, and ti 

aving them no longer about him, he might return ro, 

right Way. This Notion having made them more t 

able, it was agreed that the King ſhould on the Moni 

be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them the Affairs of 11M 

yon the Government. Hardly were they out of the Tower, M 

King's re fore he altered his Mind, and ſent them Word tha vil 

„% would not confer with them. This Fickleneis inc 

amin them ſo that they let him know immediately, that in «ii 

ner a he he came not next Day to Weſtminſter as he promiſed, i 

Ow" would repair thither themſelves, and proceed to the E 

a oy nba tion ot a new King. So precife a Declaration put hin 

chuſe a into ſuch a Fright, that he not only came to the Place 

new King. Conference, but conſented alſo to the Baniſhment of 

= nt two principal Favourites, together with the Archbiſhop dM 

+5 colic York, the Biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, and (eval 

of bis ba- Other Lords and Ladies, who had favoured the Delguihi 
vourices of the Court. As for the Judges, it being reſolved thy 

ſhould be treated with the utmoſt Rigour, they we 

taken off the Benches in Weſtminſter- Hall and ſent tott 

Tower. 1 

1389. The Parliament being aſſembled in February 13 89, 

The Par li- veral Perſons were impeached of High-Treaſon, and {tt 

arent tenced to divers Puniſhments. Trefilian, Bembre, ul 

et. ſome other Knights and Gentlemen were hanged at Ty 

The reſt of the Judges with the Biſhop of Chichjr 

received the ſame Sentence: But they had their Luv 

granted them, and were baniſhed to Ireland. As forth 

two Favourites and the Archbiſhop of York, they vet 

condemned to Exile, and their Eſtates confiſcated to il 

WWW 3 

A General Aſter the Parliament had thus paid what was though 

rardon. due to Juſtice, two Acts were paſſed, the firſt of bi 

forbad the aſcribing to the King the late Commotio 

and the other granted a general Pardon to both . 
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ners being thus ſettled, the King renewed his Coro- 1388. 
lion Oath, as if he had began a new Reign, and all 


XN 
3 


3 
1 
2 


T3 


3 p 


Je Lords did him Homage, and repeated their Oaths of 

leriance. This Parliament, which was called the Mere 

% broke up not till Tune the 4th. 

boring the Troubles in Frgland, the Scots willing to The En- 

le the Advantage of the [uncture, had advanced as far g HH de- 
W: Newcaſtle, under the Conduct of Sir William Douglas, ö = hatch 
ad committed great Ravages on the Borders. As ſoon ; 

te Commotions were appealed, Henry Percy, ſirnamed 

iar, Son of the Earl of Northumberland, marched 

Wool che Scors, and giving them Battle, flew Donglas 

ich his own Hand. But the Earl of Dunbar coming 

os him during the Battle with a Body of freſh Troops, 

Wave ſuch a Turn to Matters, that the Expliſh Army was 

Wt |:ngth defeated, and Horſpar taken Priſoner. 

About the ſame Time the Earl of Arundel, whom the r., if 
yrliament had made High- Admiral, went to the Aſſiſt- / Fart of 
W:nce of the Duke of Bretagne attacked by the King of Arundel. 
ane. His coming having obliged Charles to grant 

the Duke Peace, the Engliſh were ſent Home. In his 

Return the Earl of Arundel took from the French F.ighty | 
freighted Ships, and plundered the Iſles of Ree and Oleron; 

after which he ſailed with his Fleet to England. Shortly Trucewith 
alter, the two Crowns agreed upon a three Years Truce, France. 
in which the Scots were included. 

Ever fince the laſt Parliament all was quict enough in Richard 


from thoſe of the Old, took care not to ingage the King _ 110 
in ſuch Proceedings as had brought him upon the Brink ST 
jof Ruin, But if they had ſucceeded ſo fir as to change 
the King's Council, they had not found it fo eaſy a 
Matter to change his Temper. Full of his own Merit, 
[he beheld himſelf with extreme Regret under the Di- 
rection of another, at a Time when he was of Age to hold 
| the Reins of the Government himſelf. Upon his entering 
into his One and twenticth Year, he called his Council. 
ordering all the Members to be preſent. When they 
Vere met, he demanded of them how old he was, to 
DE ns . which 


EL England. The new Miniſters, guided by different Maxims takes upon 


N 


ceſter le- aſhamed of having given Ear to ſo groundleſs a Charge 


__ 
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1389. which Anſwer was made, he was full Twenty Ye, 
Age. Since it is ſo, added he, I hi govern my Kin 


dom my ſelf ; the Condition of a King ought ny 0þ 
worſe than that of his Subjetts, who are at Liberty 4 


7 7 9 Age to manage their own Aff airs. Having thus mal Pe 
> known his Mind to them, he commanded the A. 
cellor to deliver him the Great Seal, which he gente 
the Biſhop of IVincheſter x. At the ſame Time he umi 

ed out the Biſhop of Hereford from being High. I gior 

ſurer, and removing from the Council-Board the Dat, i WP r0po! 
Glouceſter his Uncle, the Earl of Warwick, and ſome uke 

thers whom he did not like, he put ſuch in their Roe D 

as he believed more pliant to his Will. This Procedu; Wb (in 

had nothing unutual in it, ſeeing it was in his Pow eceiv 

to make theſe Alterations, However it was remuldg che 

that he had never given leſs Signs of Prudence which een 

thoſe who begin to be of Ape are ſuppoled to have, tha arch. 

in the Choice of his new Miniſters, who were by ian tt 

means qualificd for their Poſts. Accordingly it was ate 

long belore Diſorder and Confuſion were viſible in the Ven 

Publick Affairs. One of the firſt Things the Favouig Mee Pi 

did, was to inſinuate to the King, that the Duke of C. ad ar 

The Duke &/ter had ill Deſigns upon his Perſon. But the Duke cken 


1 Diſtat 
he 
Duke 
We h 

Wis W, 
Fight 


Wave 


of Glou- o fully vindicatcd his Innocence, that the King wa 


ing aicuſed [Je would not however ſuffer the Duke to proſecute his 

clears im Accuſers, though they had been confuted in his Pre 
el. {cnce. 1 8 

© Whilſt Richard was apprehenſive of the Attempts og 

eg / one Uncle, who was repreſented to him as a very danger: 

theDuke of ous Enemy, he ſaw another arrive who was no leſs for 

Lancalter. midable. This was the Duke of Lancaſter, who ws 

come back from the Spaniſh Expedition. The Progreh 

he had made there, had at length obliged the King dd 

Caſtile to make a Treaty with him, whereby he bound 

himſelf to pay down fix hundred thouſand Livres, wit 

an Yearly Penlion of forty Thouſand, during the a 


„ William Wickham Founder of 1inchefter-School and New C 
lege in Oxford. 
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e Duke and Dutcheſs. This Treaty was followed 1390. 
I Marriage of che Princels Catharine, Daughter of the 

ale by Conſtantia, with Henry, eldeſt Son of the King 
eile, on the Score of which Marriage the Duke and 
iccheſs reſigned their Right to that Crown. 

W Although Richard was not very well pleated with the 25, N 
Nile of Lancaſter's Arrival, he received him however 1 er 
ich ſuch Careſſes as gave room to hope for a happy cledro hit 
ion in the Royal Family for the time to come. This Ccles. 
opol.! was increaſed by the Reconciliation, which the 


+ 
AY 


ale of Lancaſter brought about between the King and 


. 


e Duke of Glocefker ; a Reconciliation which appeared 

W, ſincere on the King's Side, that all the World was 

Weccived. Notwithſtanding this fair Out- ſide, the Preſence 

the Duke of Lancaſter was a great Eye- ſore to Richard. 

e may judge of this by the Price he was willing to 

(cchale his Abſence with. To attain his Ends, he made jy, give 
Wim the richeſt Preſent that a King of England could then Guienne 
Wake a Subject, by inveſting him with the Dutchy of 724 Duke 
Wie, with the ſame Privileges as were granted to the 8 . 
e Prince of Males the King's Father. As he had never 5 
W:d any Affection for him, his making him {ſo noble a 
elent could be only with a View to remove him at a 
Wiltance from England. 1 3 
W Shortly after the Earl of Derby, eldeſt Son of the The Bart 
WDuke of Lancaſter went and bore Arms in Pruſſia, where „V Derby 
We ignalized himſelf by many Gallant Actions. Whilſt * 3 
Wis Prince was endeavouring to gain a Reputation by Prullia. 
Ws warlike Exploits, Richard paſſed his Time in Sam- 
Nights. He ſpent immenſe Sums in Tournaments, which 

Wave occaſion to compare him, very much to his Diſ- 
Nontage, with the Earl of Derby his Couſin, who was 

WD great Eſteem. . e 
Wphilſt the King was taken up with theſe Diverſions, 1391. 
e Parliament revived a Statute, enacted in the Reign g of * 
F Edward III, and confirmed in this. By this Aci eee Le 
e made High-Treaſon to bring into the Kingdom revived, 
ion from the Court of Rome without the King's 

Icenſe, A Nuntio, who was ſent to E gland upon this 

| Vor. IV. . ˙ A oo 
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1391. 


Exceſſive 
E xpences 
of the 
King. 


1392. 
The Lon 


doners r e- 


Fuſe tolend Only 3 thouſand Pounds, apparently with Deſign na 
him 1000, contine hiniſelf afterwards to ſo ſmall a Matter, Ho 


Fe takes 
away their a Tumult of little Conſequence, raiſed by a Baker's 4 
Charter; prentice, he ſtripped the City of all her Privileges, took 


which be York, It is true, he reſtored all again afterwards; bug 
"_ coach Londoners were obliged to redeem their Charter by ai. 


In his Kiichen alone three hundred Domeſticks were nl 
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Account, made a great Noiſe, and even threatned ty, 
Pope would bring Things to the laſt Extremiry, vi 
his Menaces were uncapable of obliging the pam 
to annul the Act. All he could obtain was a Rep 4 
for thoſe who were guilty, till the enſuing Parliament, Wi 

Though a terrible Plague, and a Famine no leb H 
rable, afflicted England at that time, the King, won 
fond of Pomp and Shew to Excels, retrenched n 
his Diverſions or Expences, which ran out to prodn P. 
Sums. Tis athrmed that he entertained daily (ix H 
ſand Perſons. He valued himſelf mightily upon (wg 
ſing in Magnificence all the Sovereigns in Europe, 3 lo wed 
had been polſoſſed of an unexhauſtible Fund of Tri 


ployed ; and the Queen had the liłke Number of Wau 
in her Service, The Courtiers obtained ſo readily will 
cver they a ked for, that the King's Favours loſt nu 
of their Value by their eaſineſs to be come at. Ina wot 
he affected in every thing a Profuſcneſs which could i 
but be very chargeable to his Subjects, and by nec 
Conſequence draw on him their Averſion. | 
As his Revenues were not ſufficient for ſo gie! 
pence, he had a mind to try to get ſome Money aut 
the Loxdoners, But not to frighten them he was « 
rented firſt ro fee how they ſtood affected by borrowy 


inconſiderable ſoever this Sum might be, he had the w 
ation to be refuſed in a very mortify ing Manner, ev 
the cutting in Pieces by the Populace an Italian Mercia 
who had offered to lend the Money himſelf. Kids 
bighly reſented this Affront, which ſoon after he fo 
an Opportunity to revenge. Under Colour of punilbt 


way her Charter and removed the Courts of ſudicatur 


{ent of ten thouſand Pounds and two Gold Cont, : 
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| ph they paid dearly for theirretuſing to lend the Kipg 1392. 


ouſand Pounds, it was nothing in compariſon to the 
Jochce che King received by it. By this Procedure he 

in remains of Affection in the Citizens, who made 

W (nGble in the Sequel, how dangerous it is for a King 

WT --1/4nd to have London tor his Enemy. 

a the Beginning of the Year 1393, arrived at London 1333. 
W/putics from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, imploring 1 
WW ance againſt the Natives. For ſome time there had“ © and, 
frequent Inſutrections in the Iſland, which plainly 

ed that the /riſþ wanted to ſhake off the Yoke of the 

%. Theſe Diſorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier Re- 

Wy, but Richard, too much addicted to his Pleaſures, 

W negletted the Affairs of Ireland, as if he had been 

Wolly unconcerned. At length, Matters were come to 

W: paſs, that he could not without hazarding the Loſs of 

land, put off any longer the applying lome Remedy 

the Evil. The Duke of Glonceſter offered to go and 74 king 


pres the Rebels: But the King not thinking proper prepares to 


truſt him with the command of an Army, reſolved to “ 79 1te- 
himſelf, In this Reſolution he called: a Parliament, uc . 
ich granted him a large Sum as well for the /riſh War on og 
0 defray the Charges of an Embaſly of the Dukes of France. 
caſter and Glouceſter, who were to go and negotiatea _ 

I Peace with France. But this Affair came to nothing 

an Accident which prevented the Plenipotentiaries 

In mecting between Ardres and Griſnes, according to 


ed with a Diſtemper which deprived him of his Un- Charles 
ſanding, being come to Abbeville on purpoſe to let the Vl. 
liſh ſee he was in good Health, fell into one of his uſual 

8. His Relapſe occaſioned the putting off the Nego- 

lon of the Peace to a more convenient Seaſon. 55 

[he Preparations the King was making for his Voyage 1394. 
lreland were ſomewhat interrupted in the Beginning Peas of 


the Year 1394, by the Funeral Solemnities of his“ Veen. 


een, and of the Dutcheſſes of Lancaſter and York, who 
died about the ſame time. Tis (aid the Queen was a 
r Favourer of Wickliff 's Doctrine, and that, had ſhe 

— — — . 


ſeement. King Charles, who was from time to time 51e of 
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1394- lived any time longer ſhe would have faved the mm Oo 
lo Wickliff's Followers were called, a great many q 
Calamities they afterwards underwent, The Depiry,if 

the Duke of Lancaſter their chief Patron, who wy, hl 

to take Poſſeſſion of the Principality of Gmtenn, 3 

little contributed to help forward the Deſigns of then 

mies, who laid hold of theſe favourable I unctures u 

ſecute them. e I 

The Kt How great ſoever Richard's Grief might be {88 
goo tolle Death of the Queen, he ſet out however ſor Irelaw,, 
3 he had deſigned, He arrived there in * we 
Progreſs, firſt made ſome Progreſs againſt the Rebels. Bun 
Seaſon would not permit him to proceed, he went 
lin, where he called a Parliament, whilſt the Dil 
Glouceſter, aſſembled another in EMland x, whichguy 
a Suhſidy tor carry ing on the War in Ireland. 


10. Richard was preparing to take the Field again, wa 4 
95. 5 

' Deſigns of Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of London arrived H dt 

1 England, being come to intreat him in the Named“. 

ap op. Clergy, to haſten his return to his own Kingdom. Ts un 

lige the even gave him to underſtand, that the leaſt Delay nia] the 

Clergy te bring an irreparable Damage to Religion. The Foundti 5 

end io the of this great Alarm was, that at the late Parliament i I '* 

N, J ardi had made Inſtances to ſet on foot a Reformitin a 

the Church i. As they had a great many Prat th 

in the Kingdom, and even in the Parliament-Houſ, t Ir 

Clergy were afraid they would proceed upon this M . 

The King's mation. This is the Reaſon that the two deputed It fa 

return. lates magnified to ſuch a Degree the Danger the Chn t 

was in, that Richard ſer out immediately for Engla, ] P 

ving to the Earl of March the Care of putting a li : 

Tries to to the War, Upon his arrival at London, he took c f 
ſuppreſs Meaſures with the Clergy to try to ſuppreſs the Saft 

the Lol- „ | e Lilla | þ 

lards. 5 5 1 1 

» Walſingham fays, the Parliament was ſummoned by tm l 


Duke of York, whom the King had left Regent; and that the bi 
of Glouceſter, whom the King had carried along with him to! 
land, repaired to England to ſet forth the King's Wants. 
They delivered a Remonſtrance into the Howſe ag 8 
Corruptions of the Church, containing twelve 4rticles. 
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lardi, and compelled one Sir Richard Story publickly > 
W (0 abjure their Doctrine, threatning to punith him With 
Neath if ever he returned to that Seck. 

Shortly after was brought over into England, by the The Corp/e 
W King's Order, the Corpſe of the Duke of Jreland, who x/ A 
ded at Lonvain. This Object having revived the King's „ /e 
Affection, he cauſed the Coffin to be opened, that he ½%½e Hug 
W might have the Pleaſure to ſce the Man whom he 1aud. 
W loved ſo greatly. Then he celebrated his Funeral in a 

| magnificent Manner, and was pleaſed ro honour it with 
his Preſence, as Edward II had formerly done with re- 
| gard to Gaveſton, But the Nobility would not ſhow that 
| Reſpect to a Favourite, of whom they had ſo much 
W reaſon to complain. So that, Iike Faward II, Richard 
was attended at the Funcral Pomp with only ſome of the 


Clerey “. | | 
Whit the King had been employed in his Iriſh F.xpe- 1396. 
dition, the Duke of Lancaſter, who was gone to Bour- The GA 
deaux to get his Sovereignty acknowledged, had met with , 
8 reignty „ledged, had met with 5e Ae 
unexpected Obſtacles. The Gaſcoins, pretending that twoutedge 
W their Country was inſeparably united to the Crown of % Dube 
England, maintained that it was not in the King's Power Ln 
to alienate it. This Pretenſion of theirs was backed with Kalter. 
1 Conſideration of Intereſt, which confirmed them in 
their Obſtinacy. They aid, if once they were ſeparated 
ſtom England, they ran the Risk of ſceing themſelves de- 
prived of the only Protection which could prevent their 
falling under the Dominion of France. For this Reaſon 
they aſſerted that the Alienation in queſtion was cqually 
prejudicial to themſelves and the Crown of England. It 
| was objected to them that they had never made the ſame 
deruple with regard to the Prince of Wales, that King's 
Father, But they replied, there was a wide Difference 
between That Alienation and This. That the former be- 
Ing made in favour of the next Heir to the Crown, was 
to be but ſor a time, whereas it might eaſily happen that 
„ WW 


10 He was buried at Coln in Eſſex, He was ſucceeded in his Eſtate 
1 Honour of Earl of Oxford, by Alberic de Vere his Uncle, 
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1396. the latter might be for ever. After ſeveral Conteſ q 1 Jl lor 
this Subject, which laſted ſome Time, the King relyjy WP) Fol 


4 
- 


Th 


at length to revoke the Grant which the Duke of Law 
His third ter readily yielded to, ſeeing he could not help it. f 
Marriage. comfort him in ſome Meaſure for his Loſs, the King oy 
him leave to to marry Catharine Rewet, Widow of SitTh, 
His Ba. Pas Swinford, The Duke had kept her as his Miſh, | 
lar ds legi- many Years, and had by her ſeveral Children, which wy 
imated. legitimate by King and Parliament, by the Name of Buy 
ford. Some Time aſter the King created the eldeſt n 


_ 
> 


of Sommerſet *. 5 | . 

Richard Before the Arrival of the Duke of Lancaſter, the K 151 
marries had ſent Ambaſſadors to France to demand in Marry 1 
ſo do 


SY of Iſabella Daughter of Charles VI. The Court of Fray 1 
Baer: had at firſt rejected this Propoſal, as weil becauſe th e 
85 Princeſs was but ſeven Years old, as becaufe ſhe had bin Wi 
A 28 Year; promiſed to the Duke of Bretagne. However, in ſpit 
aruce. of all Obſtacles, the Marriage was concluded at a ſecond 
Negotiation, and the ſame Time, a Truce for tweny 
eight Years was agreed upon between the two Crown, 
Interview Shortly after both the Kings met between Arares and (. 


of the tue /i under Tents pitched on purpoſe, where the ty 


3925 Courts diſplayed all their Magnificence, and where th 
Treaty was ſigned and the Nuptials ſolemnized. *Tis Wi 1 
firmed that on this Occaſion Richard expended three hu» WM? 
dred thouſand Marks *r, a Sum far exceeding that of ty os 
hundred Thouſand, which he received in Deduction of Wi by 

The Duke What had been promiſed him with his Queen. The Duke . 

of Glou- of Glouceſter, who liked neither the Marriage nor the True Wi Du 

ceſter „e. could not forbear ſhowing his Diſcontent. He frankly e, 

3 told the King, that it would have been more to the Pur Wl i 
y 5" poſe to exert his endeavours for the Recovery of what Eg Wi in 
land had loſt in France, by making a vigorous Wa, y 

than by entering into an Alliance with a Crown that hal 6 

Dec 

» There were four, John, Thomas, Henry and Joanna. The) 18 

were firnamed Beaufort from the Caſtle of Beaufort in France, that it 

came by Blanch of Artois. f 0 


Speed ſays, forty Thouſand, p. 606. 
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1 long gained more by Treaties with the Engliſh than 1395. 
3 yy Farce of Arms. | 

E The King's uſual Expences, and the Charge he had 1397. 
Jechy been at for his Marriage, having entirely drained his The ow 
We :chequer, and even forced him to borrow large Sums, —_ 
here was a neceſſity of recurring to extraordinary Ways 

J bil bis Coffers. Though the Parliament which met 

the Beginning of the Year 1397 granted him a very 
ooſiderable Sum, it was not ſufficient to enable him to 

ibis Debts. Belides, he took Occaſion to increaſe 

Wi: Expence of his Houſhould, from a Report which 

Was ſpread that the Electoral Princes had caſt their Eyes 

pon him, to raiſe him to the Imperial, Dignity, and by 

Wo doing, ſtill brought himſelf to greater Streights. As He mates 
3 e was aſhamed to demand a freſh Sub/idy of the Parlia- uſe gl le- 
eat, he had recourſe again to Loans, or rather to ex- 727 25 
ned Grants, which he exacted from all Perſons in eaſy ey. 
WCircumſtances. There was not a Lord, Biſhop, Gen- 
Wm, or rich Burgher, but what was obliged to lend 
in Money, though they were very ſenſible he never de- 
ened to repay them. But though this Method of raifing 
Woney upon the People, had all along been looked upon 
Wy the Eugliſb, as one of the greateſt Breaches of their Pri- 
ileges, it occafioned no Commorion at this Time. Eve- 
Y Body was intimidated, and although they highly re- 
Jeated theſe unjuſt Proceedings, they took them patiently, 

Wn hopes in would be the laſt Time. VVV a 
People beheld not fo calmly the Reſtitution of Cher- Hie gives wp. 
n to the King of Navarre, and of Breſt to the Breſt and 
Puke of Bretagne. Though theſe two Places belonged 3 
Pot originally to England, yet the Eugliſb had been at ſo ” 
Faſt a Charge in aiding the Princes, to whom they apper= _ 
ned, that they might have juſtly kept them till they 
cre reimburſed their Expences. This made every Body 25 pug. 
remely diſſatisfied with giving them up, and the more lick mur- 
*caule the King had bur an inconſiderable Sum for fo do- Murs at it. 
g the which was alſo lav iſhed away in needlefs Expences. 5 
N true he pretended that the Engagement he was under 
o tore the Places after a Peace, or a long Truce with 


France, 
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1397- France, made this Reftitution neceſſary ; but it wy , 
known alſo that the King of Navarre, and the Duj. pi; 
TheDuke of Bretagne had been the firſt to break their Word, Be 
Glouceſter as it will, the Duke of Glouceſter thought this falſe 55,8 
pry ſo pre; udicial to England, that he could not help upbri 3 
7. ing the King with it in very ſharp Terms; to wa ...; 
Richard made ſuch a Reply as plainly ſhowed him hy WR. 
much he was offended at his Remonſtrance. This Ac, 

dent revived in the Heart of the King the Hatred he 

before entertained againſt the Duke of Glouceſter, via 

being rather laid aſleep than extinguiſhed, did not fil vi 

break out from Time to Time, how careful ſoever h 
Rictar3 might be to conceal it. He complained to the Dukes fi 
ſuſpects his Lancaſter and York, that the Duke of Glouceſter took wa 
Uncles, him to controle his Actions; and amongſt his Complin;, Wi; 
he let fall ſome Expreſſions, which made them think Lf 
ſuſpected all three of having ill Deſigns upon him. TIE 
two Dukes proteſted they had an unſhaken Loyalty u 
him, and did not queſtion in the leaſt but the Duke thei 
Brother had the ſame, though his haſty Temper cauſ 
him ſometimes to ſpeak with too much Warmth, T 
King appeared ſatisfied with what they ſaid. However, Wi 
be Dube, his Eaſineſs to be appeaſed, after ſhowing fo great Ange, 
of York gave them Suſpicions, which induced them to quit th 
ee Court, and retire to their Eſtates. Their withdrzwig 
* en proved in all likelihood the Occaſion of the Duke of Gl 
CcC0ſter's Ruin. His Enemies had the better Opportunty 
to exaſperate more and more the King againſt him, andi 
determine him at length to get rid of that troubleſome lt 
ſpector. But as they could lay hold of nothing in i 
Conduct which might expoſe him to the Rigour of ti 
Law, and as it would be dangerous to take away his Li 
5 that Way, Richard reſolved to make uſe of a ſpeedi 
The King and Jeſs uncertain Method. To compaſs his Ends, it 
guss ridof came one Morning to his Uncle's Country-Houſe, ad 
83 finding him in Bed, deſired him to get up in al haſt 
CY and go with him to London. He pretended he want 
aim in an Affair of very great Moment, which he voll 
acquaint him with on the Road. The Duke being 0 

— — mount 
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Lunted on Horſeback, rode by the King, who talked to 
n about the pretended Buſineſs, without ſhowing he 
| any other Deſign. Whillt they were diſcourſing to- 
eber, they came to a hollow Way, where the Duke was 
Wounded on a ſudden with a Troop of Horſe, and 
ned on board a Ship, which lay ready in the Thames to 
Wonvey him to Calais x. Upon the King's coming to 
„an, he ſent for the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
d atter he had talked with them ſome Time, in a man— 


W ord Cobham the ſame, with ſome other Lords whom he 


Win to iſſue out a Proclamation, wherein he affirmed that 
ee Lords were taken into Cuſtody for freſh Miſde- 


We:d:d againſt according to Law. 


ther than to ask their Advice about the manner of pro- 
Feding againſt the Priſoners, ſince he was already deter- 
ined what to do. However he made uſe of this Pre- 
nce to convene them. After the Matter had been de- 
ed in Council, the Lords fearing to draw on themſelves 
ther the King's Indignation, or the Hatred of the Pub- 
Ick, in Caſe they came to any Reſolution, declared the 
fair was of ſuch a Nature that it could not be decided 


The King came to Pleſhy in Eſſex, about five a Clock in the Af- 
ernoon, and told the Duke at Supper, that he muſt go with him 
d London that Night. Accordingly, with no more than Servants, 
r [et out with the King, taking the Way of Bondelay to avoid the 
Inmon Road, and riding hard they came to Stratford about ten 
Eleven a Clock, where the King putting Spurs to his Horſe, rode 
My before, at the ſame Time the Earl Marſhal, who lay in Am- 
uſb, ſcized upon the Duke, who in vain cried out to the King for 
lelp, Froiſſard. p. 287. : 


ESP ciſely 


ut by the Authority of the Parliament. This was pre- 


429 
1397. 


Andappres 
hends the 
Earls of 

Warwick 


rr very different from his Deſign, he ordered them to and Arun- 
wprehended and ſent to the Tower. He ſerved the del. 


(bened to get rid of. In the mean Time the Intelli- & Procls. 


Wence he received that the People began to ſtir, obliged ee a- 
out it. 


Wcnours, promiſing moreover that they ſhould be pro- 


W This Proclamation having ſomewhat appealed the Peo- The Peer: 
Wl: the King ſummoned all the Peers of the Realm to are /um- 
oringham. This was done with Delign to ſound them, 


moned. 
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oo 

1% cilely what the King wanted, He had already tak y 500 
Tn eng neceſſary Meaſures to have a Pahament at 115 Devotin | pulled 
jive Par Some Time fince, hie had changed all the Sheriffs gf 1. ed the 
hits dewo- Kingdom, and ſuflered none to continue in, but What hu Neolt 


ie. 
: Merci 
could 
1 
phe K 


Al thi 


ron. pronuſed ro be ſubſervient to his Degus. He had don 
the lame Thing with tregaid to all tle Magiltrates, wh 
might have any Intereſt in the Barronghs and Coun, 
So that by Means of theſe Magiſlrates, and all that wh 
in publick Poſts, he had cauſcd ſuch Repreſentatives to 
choſen as he had made ſure of beforehand. If any wg 


4 | ; } 
elected that ſhould not be agreeable to him, the Ha af 
were ordered to uſe all forts of Means to avoid their! C 7 


lection, and per others choſe in their Room, Belidy 
as the Tſuuſe of Commons Were the ſole Judges of the Vp 
lidity of Eletlions, he was very well aflured that in a b 


T * 
ati 


d Cum 
liament ſo made up, he could get ſuch confirmed or 

F | | nd | 

_ - jected as he had a Mind to. mm 


Let it not be thought that it is a very difficult Thing 


for a King of England to bring about fuch a Project, L*. . 
| perience has long lince confirmed by numberlc(s Init WAR fl} 
ces, that by the like Ways, it is far from being impoll-wif 4 


ble, to cauſe ſuch Repreſentatives to be cholen as att & 


EB he * 
vored to the Court, However, Hiſtorians remark, thi 


it was in the Parliament I am ſpeaking of, that ſud . 
Practices were firſt ſet on Foot. But it muſt likewiſe uy 
added, that this was one of the principal Cauſes of Rick W 
ard's downfall, as we thall ſee herealter. And indeed | 6 


is impoſſible that a Nation can ſce their Liberties in ii 

Hands of People whom they have nar freely cho 

without deſiring to rid themſelves of ſuch an Oppreſſion 

The Biſhop The Parliament being thus packed, the ery by Et 
of Fxetcrs eter opened the Seſſions with a Specch, wherein he fin 
ee ed hard to prove that the Regal Power Was unlimiteh 
Power of and that ſuch as would fer Bounds to it deſerved 1 
the King. ſevereſt Puniſhment, Purſuant to this Principle, vic 
met with a general Approbation, the Parliament repeal 

the Att of Grace, palled nine Years before in fayour o 

the Duke of Glaceſier, the Earls of Warwick and Arm 

and all their Adhcrents. All the Al were len 1 

CAL LN , 


C1 
ml 
JW 
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nulled that were paſſed in the Parliament, which appoint- 1397. 

Ned the thirtcen Governors ro the King, as having been 

Wtotcd during his Adtnority. | 1 

8 |{ the parlament of 1386 delerved to be called rhe Unjuſt and 
| 1 W 3 1 1 violent Bros 

Mercileſi, | cannot think what Nime odious enough ceedings of 

3 Alembly made no ſcruple to Sacrifice to the Paſſions of mens, 

the King and hs Miniſters, the molt diſtinguithed Lords 

bf the Kingdomy as well as the Liberty and Priviledges of 

Die Pcople. Thomas Arundel, Archbithop ol Canterbury, Archbiſhop 

Wis impeached of High Treaton, for having been one of 1 

Be Commiſſioners appointed by the Parthament of 1356, WHhew, 

bo whom was committed the Inſpection of the Admini- 

lion of the Publick Affairs. For this new Kind of 

nme, the Archbiſhop was condemned to Baniihment, 

zac his Eltate confiſcated to the King's uſe. Then the rl; of 

Das of Arundel and Warwick were acculcd of the fame Warwick 

(rimes, for which nine Years before the King had grant— _ "une 

We 1 Pardon, and ſentenced to dye by this truly mercileſs — pw 
Pulament. Trolſſurd lays, the King would be preſent at 
Je 1: xccution of Arundel. Another Hiſtorian adds, that 4% 4e. 

he Spectacle remained fo decply unprinted in his Memo— ee 

y, that his Sleep was often intetrupted by Dreams, re- All. 

eſenting to him the Harl all bedewed with Blood, and up- % : 

raiding him with his Injuftice. To this contrtbuted, it 

Iy be, the Rumour that was {pread of ſeveral Miracles 

ing wrought at the Tomb of the d-ceafted, and of his 

ad being miraculouſly joined again ro his Body, Al- 

bought to prevent the ill Conſequences which might fol- 

W from this falſe Notion, the king had ordered the 

oiple to be taken up, and expoled to Publick View, 

n Days together, in a Church, yer it was not potſible 

cule the People of their Prepolletlion. As for the Earl Warwick 

| Warwick who was willing to confeſs himtelt guilty, 

hour taking Advantage ot the Pardon, le was treated 

ic leſs Rigour, his Sentence being changed into perpe— 

dl Banith ment to the Iſle of Man. Ax to the Duke of Gloceſter 

eter, in all Appearance the King was apprehenfive that V, 
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could be given to this. By a mantfeit Prevancation, this % ala. 


t baniſh A. 


Would be too dangerous to put him to Death publickly, 4 COR, 
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The King 


makes di- 
Vers 
Grants. 


Son ot the Duke of Lancaſter, Du of Hereford, Th 


Scroop, Farl of Gloceſt r*. Laſtly, Out of Complaint 


Te Parlia- In thoſe Days the Parliament ſeldom fat above one f 


ment ad- 
jourued to 
Shrewl- 
bury. 


vent the Accidents which might thence ariſe, Richyi 
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or that the Parliament would not comply fo far 4 | 
make a Sacrifice of fo conſiderable a Perſon. Be this , 
it will, he had taken Care to have him privately ſtray, 
led at Calais, as appeared afterwards, Mean time, jj 
Enemies gave out that he died of an Apoplexy, y; 
that before he expired, he had confeſſed himſelf guilty 
Treaſon againſt the King. Upon this Report, the Tr 
of which was not at all examined into, the Duke's whi 
Eſtate was confiſcated to the King's Uſe. 

It could not be but theſe Severities muſt needs pu. ff 
duce ſome Alteration among the Nobility, But to py 


took care to gain the principal Lords, and particulaly th 
Princes of the Blood, by conferring on them new Hy 
nours. He created the Earl of Derby his Couſin, eld 


Earl of Rutland, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York, wi 
made Duke of Albermarle. The Farl oi Kent received th 
Title of Dake of Surrey, The EH of Huntington, hi 
Brother of the King, was created Dake of Exeter, Th 
Earl of Nottingham, Dube of Norfolk ; and the Lad 


to the Duke of Lancaſter, the King made his eldeſt $9 
by bis third Marriage, who was already Earl of Somme 
ſet, Marqueſs of Sommer ſet *', To theſe honourbh 
Titles he added other Favours, by diſtributing among thel 
Lords the forfeited Eſtates of the Duke of Gloceſter, ui 
of the Earls of Arundel and Warwick 


on, unleſs the Buſineſs required a ſhort Prorogation. Bil 
this was too well diſpoſed for the King to be willing! 


| B) 

* The Lord Scroop was made Farl of Wiltſhire, and the Lord ft bre 

cer, Earl of Glozefter. Dugdale, Walling. Thomas Percy was cen whe 
alſo Earl of Worceſier; and the Lord Nevil, Earl o Weſtmartank, to g 
le was firſt made Marqueſs of Dorſet ; but his Title ws, ‚f ! 
Wards changed into W of Semmerſet, by a new Chant! 005 
Creation, bearing the ſame Date with the former. Neverthelth 
though his firſt Title was cancelled, he was always called 4/4 the 


of Dorſet. Dugdale, 
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a the having one leſs devoted to him. So that not 1397. 
ung fic to diſſolve it, he was pleaſed to adjourn it to 
Wm This Town in the Neighbourhood of Wales, 
re be had many Friends, ſceming to him more proper 
his Deſigns than London, where he was very ſenſible 
vs not beloved. ; * 
be ſecond Seſion was only a Continuation of the ex- 1398. 
ecdiaary Proceedings already begun at Weſtminſter. The = erg 
aent ſtrove to carry the Prerogative Royal to a higher 5. 
cn than any King of England had ever pretended to j,g, / the 
WE. it, and eſtabliſhed ſuch Maxims as were deſtruc- Parlia- 
io the Conſtitution and Liberties of the People. They —_ 6 
WS proved as conformable to Law, the Opinions for which bay. : 
De Years before the Judges had been condemned. Pur- * 
Wit to this Principle, the Judges who attended during 
eating of the Parliament, decided, that When the King 
55a ed any Articles to be debated in Parliament, it Wat 
igh-Treaſon to bring in others before the King's were firſt 
W//p4ched. By this and the like Deciſions, the Caſes of 
00. Treaſon were multiplied to ſuch a Degree, that 
adly was it poſſible to prevent incurring the Guilt of 
„but by making the King's Will and Pleaſure the ſole 
dale of their Actions. At laſt under Colour of diſ- 
itching Buſineſs, the Parliament appointed a certain 
umber of Commiſſioners, who were inveſted with the 
uthority of the whole Houſe. Thus by an unprecedent- 
A, the whole Power of the Nation was devolved to 
be King, twelve Peers of the Realm, and lix Members of 
be Houſe of Commons, To give the greater Validity to 
heſe 1cregular Proceedings, the King cauſed them to be 
onlrmed by the Pope's Bull, which was publiſhed 
kbroughout all the Counties of the Kingdom. © .. 
| During this ſecond Seſſion, Richard had brought into Cheſhire 
irewibury a numerous Guard of the Militia of Cheſhire, made a 
who expreſſed ſo ſtrong an Inclination to ſerve him, that Principas 
to gratify the County, he erected it into a Principality, We: 
Let us ſtay here a Moment, and reflect a little on the Remarks 
Conſtitution of the Engliſh Government. It is certain, en the En- 


the Inſtitutions of Parliaments is of very great Advantage £5e ou” 
to Tun ion. 
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ther Hand, it cannot be denied, that theſe Aſſemblie 
pular Factions, or by the Cabals of an ambitious brag 


_ Curing the Good of the Realm, They have Produced i 


the Evil is ſo much the harder to be cured, as why; 


was exactly copied in our Days by one of his Succello 


ſigns came to the ſame Cataſtrophe. This is what we ut 


Richard 


lives in 4 


deceitſul 


Security. 


by Means as violent as thoſe made uſe of to produce] 


were gatned by Places, Grants, or other forts of Favour 
The great Officers of the Crown, the Governours of it 
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to the Kingdom, being the only Support of the Li 
tie; of the People, who without that would long 0 
have fallen into a fatal State of Slavery. But on the 


come ſometimes very dangerous, when influenced jy pp" Þ 
Accordingly it has often happened, that inſtead of 


thing but Confuſion, and the Subverſton of the lu 
one while by bringing down too low the Prerogai 
Royal; another while by carrying it higher than js 0 
ſiſtent with the Weltare of the Nation. At which Tin 


done by the Parliament is ſuppoled to flow from the M 
nimous Conſent of the whole Nation. For this R 
ſon, it rarely happens that this Evil can be remedied h 


hence enſue generally Civil Wars. This is one of th 
principal Caules of the Domeſtick Troubles which hw 
all along afflicted England more than any other Ewa 
State. os 

Let us further obſerve that the violent Method yr 
tiſed by Richard to attain to Arbitrary Power, I meant) 
Force put upon Elections, and the Opinions of the udgsy 


who had without doubt the ſame Intention. But weg 
add, that the Attempts of theſe two Monarchs ſerved ov 
ly to bring on their own Deſtruction, and that theit Ds 


going to ſee with regard to Richard II, in the remand 
Part of his Reign. i . 

Every Thing ſeemed to contribute to the ſupporig 
the King in the Enjoyment of the Deſpotick Power he al 
aſſumed. They who would have been belt able to 0 
pole his Deſigns, had ſuffered a tragical Death, or vet 
baniſhed the Realm, and they who ſtill remained behind 


Towns and Counties were all at the King's Beck. * 
= 5 tk 
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- Magiſtrates of the Towns and Country, not one was 
red but what was ready to help forward with all his 
gt the increaſe of the Regal Power. Maugre all theſe 
ſantzges, Richard was wuch miſtaken in imagining 
bis new acquired Power was out of the Reach of all 
ks, ſince he had not the People on his Side, but on 
E. contrary was hated by them for his violent Actions. 


eakneſs or Prudence, did but conceal their real Senti- 
nts, till an Opportunity ſhould offer to free the King- 
In from the Yoke it began to groan under. And an 
pportunity preſented it ſelf ſooner than the King ima- 
ned, becaule ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by his Paſ- 
ns, he had not the Prudence to keep within ſome 
ounds, an Errour which Princes of his Character ſeldom 
Ilof falling into. As they are always ſurrounded with 
atterers, they fancy that all the reſt of the People are of 
e ſame Sentiments, and generally it is too late before 
* perceive that the ſmall Number of Perſons they have 

ned, is a weak Bullwark againſt the Fury of an inraged 
ion. For ſome Time, five or {ix Hundred Perſons 


e Body of the Nation, and the reſt may be reckoned as 
thing. But the Time comes when every ſingle Perſon 
uſt be taken into the Account, and then the Number of 
poſe that are in Places is infinitely ſmall in Compariſon of 
je reſt of the Nation. 1 4 


* 


398, he gave a ſignal Proof of the little Meaſures he in- 


between two of the principal Lords of his Court. The 


Unlce, 


even Ukely, that among thoſe whom he reckoned in 
Number ot bis Friends, there were many who out of 


ho compoſe the Parliament, and ſome Hundreds of Ma- 
ſtrates in the Towns and Counties, may ſeem to make 


| Kichard, uncapable of making theſe Reflections, ſuffer- Barret! 
| himſelf to be blindly guided by his Paſſions, which pr. 
ade him conſider as a great Advantage, all Opportuni- 57 Hawes: 
5 of exerciſing the Arbitrary Power he thought he had ford and 
irmly eſtabliſhed. Towards the End of the Year Norfolk; 


ded to keep with his Subjects, on occaſion of a Quar- 


uke of Hereford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, 
ated by the Examples of the Duke of Gloacefter his 
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1398. Uncle, and of the other Lords whom the King had 

ficed to his Reſentment, made it the r; of his An 

bition, to keep in his Favour, and endeavoured h 

Means to avoid giving him any Cauſe of Suſpicion, | 

was apparently from this Conſideration, that fearing jj 

Duke of Norfolk had lain a Snare for him in ſpeaking 

him of the King in a very diſreſpectful manner, het 

' which is to formed Richard of the Matter. Adowbray Duke of vil 
be decided folk, having denied that he had ever ſaid any Thing 4 

by Duel. gnainſt the ing, and the Duke of Hereford maintiny 

2 Accuſation, it was ordered that the Buſineſs ſho 

decided according to the Laws of Knighthood, that iz, 

ſingle Combat (a). Coventry was appointed for the hh 

of Combat, at which the King would be preſent in} 

The King ſon, But juſt as the two Dukes were entering the I 

P,-*..4 the King on Pretence of avoiding the ſhedding of Bly 

ST a reality to get rid of them both at once, comma 

niſhes them to proceed no farther. Then, although there cul 

them both. be but one of them guilty, he baniſhed them both, ill 

Duke of Norfolk for Life, and the Duke of Heri 

ten Years. The former died ſhortly after at Yeuic, af 

the other retired to France. This Act of Authority ni 

no leſs contrary to the Priviledges of the Nobility, th 

what the King had hitherto done with regard to the vi 

Nation in general, ſeeing by the Laws of the Land, ti 

Lords could not be tried but by their Peers. But in ii 

Tones the Privileges of the People were but lightly 

oarded., , 3 

| Dbke of Tot long after the Baniſhment of the Duke of i 

Lancal- ford, the Duke of Lancaſter his Father died little t 

_ "x ted by the People, and (till leſs by the King, who 

12juftice not help ſtanding in fear of him. By the Deaihd/ 

done his Prince, his Honours and Eſtates, which were very cl 

Son, Aerable, fell to the Duke of Hereford his Son, to vi 

AY wo 0 e ar 


/ 


() Polydor Virgil and others, who ſay that the Dike d 
folk acculed the Duke of Hereford of having ſpoken ill of i; 
were miſtaken. See the A#s of Parliament 21 of Rich, l. f 

lier is likewiſe guilty of this Errour. p. 603. Vol. I.] 
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Jbebore he went away, the King had remitted four Years 
4 his Baniſhment. Moreover he had granted him Lerters 
patents, impowering him, though in Exile, to take Poſ- 
ſeſion by Proxy, of the Fiefs which ſhould happen to 
to him in his Abſence, with a ſuſpenſion of Homages 
il his Return. Notwithſtanding, immediately upon the 
Death of the Duke his Father, the King, by a Sentence 
o leß unjuſt than the former, decreed that his Baniſh- 
nent ſhould be perpetual, and confiſcated all his Eſtate, 
EF By ſuch like Acts of deſpotick Power, the Laws and 
eri of Fnpland were in a deplorable Condition. The 
Dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter, and the Earl of Arundel 
ing dead, Warwick ſent off, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
% the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk in Exile, there 
as ſcarce a Man in the Kingdom able to make Head a- 


inſt the Arbitrary Power the King had uſurped. The 


Dole of 707k alone, Uncle of the King, might have de- 
Fended the Nation's Intereſts. But as he was a great 
Lover of his Eaſe, he was by no Means a proper Perſon 
ſo take the Pains ſuch an Undertaking required. Rich- 
yd ſeeing himſelf therefore, above all Reſtraint, gave him- 
elf up to a ſoft and effeminate Life, without troubling 
imſelf about the Good of the Publick. In the mean 
W ime, his Mini ſters, little qualified ſor the Poſts they were 
et every Thing go to Wrack, and beheld without any 
oncern, the Exgliſh Nation falling into the utmoſt Con- 
enpt. The Scots frequently broke the Truce, by In- 
urlions into the Borders, being very ſure that the Court 
W £»7/and would give them no Diſturbance, What 
Inland had held in France was almoſt reduced to no- 
bing, and the Places which might one Day ſerve to re- 
ir theſe Loſſes had been ſold without any Neceſſity. 


ie Merchant Ships were daily plundered by the Cor- 


Is of France, and the Low Countries, and no one ſought 
ans to protect the Trade. Amidſt theſe Diſorders, the 
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State of 
the King- 


dom. 


intern, of whom the Earl of Miliſpire was the chief, 


Inded only the augmenting the King's Revenue, by 


vans, new Taxes, and by ſtill leſs legal Ways. The 


eſtion was not to ſeek Pretences to demand Swub/raics ; 
V 0 L, IV. nh 


M mm. all 


cat dto the 
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1398. all that the Miniſters troubled themſelves about, vn hh 
to find ſpeedy and effectual Means to extort Money fn 
the People, to whom they would have thought they did 
great Honour to demand it. At length, having pradtiſdd i 
vers Expedients, as unjuſt as extraordinary, to ſupply tz wk 
Otpreſſons King's prodigious Expence, and ſatisfy the Avarice of i Wb 
ie Miniſters, a Method was ufed which could not fail of yy, Wi 
by N s curing large Sums. As the late Parliament had annulyy i rol 
wy: WJ" the Pardon granted in 13 86 to the Adherents of the b, 
of Gloceſter, Accuſations were brought againſt {uch , Wi 
| FheFftates had then taken Arms in Behalf of the Duke, By th Wh: 
of t7Coun- Fudgments which were given upon theſe Accuſations, f. Nec 
71% confiſ- venteen Counties were condemned as guilty of Tre, ww 
Xing. and the Eſtates of all the Inhabitants were adjudged u Wow) 
the King. In this Extremity, the ficher ſort of Gen 
men and Burghers ſaw themſelves conſtrained, in Oi 
to prevent their Eſtates from being ſeized, to give l 
| Bonds, Which the King cauſed to be filled up with wha 
Sums he was pleaſed to exact from each. Moreover h 
what was inſerted in theſe Bonds, which were tem 

Ragrnans, every one bound himſelf under great Penalit 
to ſtand by the Statutes of the Shrewsbary-Parliamen, 
aud by all that had been done in conſequence of then 
that is to ſay, they entirely threw themſelves upon th 
King's Mercy. It was impoſſible that a Governmenth 
tyrannical ſhould not draw the Hatred of the Nation up 
on the Prince and his Agents. One might alſo eaſily pi. 
ceive, that theſe e rng in the Hearts of the 
People an ardent Deſire of freeing themſelves from then, 
inſomuch that the leaſt Spark was capable of producing 

fatal Combuſtion. 1 5 

Rebellion Whilſt England was expoſed to all theſe Calamities, ti 
3 Iriſh contemning the ſmall Number of Troops Richat 
March had left in their Country, took up Arms with one Cot 
lain, ſent. Koger Mortimer Earl of March, Governour 0 
Teland, having made Head againſt the Rebels, was li 
in the firſt Battle. This Earl, who had been declared by 
Aft of Parliament Heir Apparent of the Crown, leſt tuo 
Sons, Edmund and Reger, the eldeſt of whom ſucce, 8h, 
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am in his Honour of Earl ef March, and died without 1398. "th 
cue, as well as Roger his Brother. But the Marriage of 4 
I, their Siſter with the ſecond Son of the Duke of =. 
-d proved a fertile Source of Troubles which long at- wh 
Wicked the Kingdom. : 1 
= 7ihard having received tne News of the 1riſh Revolt, The King ith 
W..cived to go in per ſon and chaſtiſe the Rebels, being Prepates to 
ia terrible Rage that ſuch a pitiful and wretched Peo— ld lre- 
De ſhould dare to contemn his Power, at a Time when 
Whe found no Oppoſition in Englund. Purſuant to this xte, 
Wk clution, he levied a numerous Army, which furnithed ygrearsms 
bim with a freſh Occaſion to exact great Sums from his . _. 
ds, the which conſiderably increaſed their Hatred 
W:lrcady entertained againſt him. 
When he was ready to embark, ſome Suſpicions inſtil- 


. Ein edc 1320. 

ed into him againſt the Earl of Northumberland, Gover- The Farl of | 

our of the Northern Counties, made him ſend him a po- Nottbum- 
is. 


Whicive Order to come and join him without Delay. But olga 


be Earl having excuſed himielf on account that his Pre- Traitor. 


beace was abſolutely neceſſary in thoſe Parts, the King 
Wvithour any further Examination, pronounced him Trai- 
ur, and ordered all his Eſtate to be ſeized. Then having left 25. xins il 
the Regency of the Kingdom to the Duke of York his leaves the 1 55 


Uncle, he fer Sail, and arrived May the 3 Iſt at Warerford, Pale “ 
from whence he marched to Dublin. He was attended Lok «6: i 
by the Sons of the Duke of Lancaſter by his third Wife, Fi 
end by thoſe of the late Nuke ot Gloceſter, whom he [44 
caried with him as Hoſtages, and had taken with him the = 
beſt Part of his Jewels, as if he had foreſeen he ſhould 90 
neyer enter into his Palace again. He made at firſt ſome _ 
[Progreſs againſt the Rebels, and in ſeveral Encounters = 
gave Marks of Valour, which made it thought, that if = 
hitherto he had ſhown no great Inclination for War, ic —_ 


not to be aſcribed ſo much to a Want of Courage, 

5 to a bad Education po 
But whilſt his Vanity was flattered by the Advantages Conſpiracy 
be grined over the riſh, a Conſpiracy was forming in i» Eng- 
Eigland to deprive him of the Crown, Under an Ar- lind. 
hy Government, ſuch as Richard's, there muſt needs 
You, IV. Mam 2 be 
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1399. be great Numbers of ale-Contents, Some Perſons in, 

deed reap great Benefit from the abſolute Power of h 

Prince, but then they are far from being the Mapei, 

So that, although a King of this Character is common ] 

{ſurrounded with a Cloud of Flatterers, who endeavoury 

perſwade him that the People bear his Yoke patiently, 1 

he has any Knowledge of the World, he ought to conf. 

der, that there is no preſerving the Power acquired 5 

Force, but by the ſame Way it was uſurped. And if þ; 

is ſo unwiſe as to confide in Subjects he has violently 0p 

preſſed, in vain does he expect from them a Fidelity which Wi 

ſerves only to increaſe their Mifery. This is What Rich 

ard found by Experience. By an imprudent Security, . 

had left his Kingdom, and carried all his Forces into tr 

land, at a Time when the Hatred of the People again 

him was at the greateſt Height, and in ſo doing he hut 

committed a capital Errour, of which his Enemies fad 

not to take the Advantage. Hardly was he ſet out ſo WMS 

Jrelaud, with almoſt all the Lords devoted to him, bu 

the Male-Contents who were in England, began to think 

TheConſÞi- of Means to dethrone him. To that End, after ſevirl 

Duke Conferences together, they ſent Word to the Archbilhy 

of Here. Of Canterbury, who upon his Baniſhment had retired ni 

tord. France, that all England was ready to riſe, and that n6 

thing was wanting but a Perſon of Diſtin&ion to head tit 

Male- Contents. That upon mature Deliberation, they 

thought no one ſo proper as the Duke of Hereford, td 

whom the People had a great Eſteem and Affection, adi 

who moreover had a very plauſible Pretence to take u 

Arms, to demand Satisfaction for the Injuries done hin: 

"That if the Duke would repair into England, they eng- 

ged to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power ; and thun 

the Temper the Nation was in, there was no doubt bu 

they would join thoſe that were willing to undertake i 

free them from the Oppreſſion they groaned under. Thi 

Archbiſhop. who was himſelf extremely provoked j 

gainſt the King, baving communicated this Letter to the 

Duke, he reſolved to lay hold of the Juncture, toll 

what Fortune would do for him. However as - * 
. 24h” 
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dee he could not carry on this Enterprize by himſelf, 1399. 
ook Care to manage it ſo that he might cafily draw 

i. in Caſe Things were not in the Poſture he was made 

Hope. Purſuant to this Reſolution, he privately re- . repairs 
d into Bretagne, where he fitted our three Ships, and 2% Bre- 
Irked in Company with the Archbiſhop of Canterbu- tagne, and 
nd about fourſcore Men, among whom there was not ang 
e ſxteen or eighteen Lanciers. With this ſmall Force 
(e Sail, and hovered for ſome Time about the Coaſt of 
and, now in one Place, then in another, without 
Wing any where. His Deſign was to ſee what Effect 
coming would have among the People, and to engage 

We: 5:71 openly to declare for him, in a Belief that he 
ended with a greater Force. This Tryal ſucceeded 
ond Expectation. As ſoon as it was known that he 

on the Coaſt, the People took up Arms in ſeveral 
1s, not conſidering whether the Aid which appeared 
W. ſufficient to protect them; and this Readineſs it was 
determined the Duke to puſh this Enterprize further. 
be Beginning of Fly, he landed at Ravenſpur in Yorke . 1, 1. 
„, where the Earl of Northumberland and Henry Percy atRaven- 


roops, After which the Concourle of People who roof oy 

cked in Crowds to liſt under jhis Banners was ſo great, % © 

Ir in a few Days his Army was threeſcore Thouſand 

ong. So cager were the Nobles and People to put them- 

Nes under the Protection of a Prince who ſtood himicl{ 

ſo great Need of their Aﬀiſtance. 

As ſoon as the Duke of Tork, Regent of the Kingdom, 71, 5... 

Wd [ntelligence of the Duke's Landing, he called a Coun- in 15 | 

to conſult about the Meatures it was neceſſary to take ies to pre 

this Occaſion. But the News which came every“ "7 us 
Jour of the Increaſe of the Dake's Forces, and the Diſ- 20 and 

blition the Kingdom was in, quickly put the Counſel» 

„ among whom there were few Perſons of Abilities, 


6Perplexity, they committed a fatal Blunder, in reſolv- cil rerire ro 


5 Son, immediately came and joined him with ſome ſpur se 
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tof all Hopes of being able to remedy the Evil. In The coun. 


1g to quit London, and retire to St. Albans, This im- . Albans. 
; prudent 
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1399- prudent Step was extremely prejudicial to the Ki 1 
London fairs. The Lords of the Council were no ſoony , AF! 
declares for from London, but the Citizens, no longer reſtrain), 
the Hale. preſence of thoſe who re preſented the Perſan of the 

declared for the Duke, and by their Example drew ing 
Towns as had not yet ventured to proceed fo far. 
The Duke In the mean Time the Duke, who upon his Ati 4 
publiſhes a England had taken the Title of Dake of Lancaſter, L 
Manifeſto. (hed a Manifeſto, wherein, without ſhowing he hi 
Deſign upon the Crown, he ſet forth that he had i 
Arms purely to get Satisfaction for all the Injuſtice 1 
The Regent him. This Manifeſto had fo good an Effect, that vl 
anni 2- the Regent would have iſſued out Commiſſions to H 
vy Troops. Troops, he hardly found any Body willing to «lM 
them. Every one ſaid publickly, that they ſhouldyi 
Cre not to oppo!e the law ful Pretenſions of a Princes 
The Mini had been ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed. This Refuſal havingy 
feers rewe vinced the El of Wiltſhire, and the reſt of the Mini 


ob eng that they were fo far from being able to ſupport their vn * 
gent 10 bis thorith, that they ran the hazard of ſeeing themlzly nd 
ownHeouſe. crificed to the Publick Hatred, they deſerted the Dy ed | 
of Yorks and retired to Briſto!-Caſtle. After the Fylhi ” 
of the Couaſellours, the Regent perceiving there u . 
ſtemming the Torrent, threw up the Care of the Publ Ved 
Affairs, and withdrew to his own Houſe, leaving! gl 
Kingdom like a Ship expoſed to the Winds and Wa“ 
without Pilot or Mariners. All the other Lords, with” 
had as yet ſtood Neuter that they might fide with ii-"* 
ſtrongeſt Party, finding the King's Intereſt abandudli# 
no longer deferred openly declaring for the Duke. h 
The Duke Mean while the Duke improving theſe Advanta £ 
marches to marched with all ſpeed to London, where the Citizens 0 
London, javited him. He was received in Triumph in thut n 1 
and is oo ble City, with all the Demonſtration of Zeal and Al 1 
ecelben tion which could be given by a People extremely 5 
cCenſed againſt their Sovereign, and looking upon the 
felves as delivered from Tyranny. But how pleaſing i 

ever theſe Honours done him by the Lowdoners wigbt! 
he ſtaid no longer than was neceſſary to ſecure the 


leglanit 
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Jace; after which he marched to Briſtol. Upon his 1399. ft 
val there, the Gates being opened to him with Joy, N 

commanded the Caſtle to be aſſaulted, where the Coun- 11 

n were retired. The Siege was puſhed fo vigorouſly, #* tales 7.0 

in four Days the Beſieged were obliged to ſurrender 1 ph 1 "my 

a Diſcretion, The People's Fury againſt the Earl of gd; = 

are and his Companions was ſo violent, that the Duke /ome of the 1M 

ught he could not refuſe them the Satisfaction to ſee Miniſters. 

e Minifters ſacrificed to their Vengeance. So that, not 

ſdering the Power he aſſumed was ſtill more illegal : 

n the King's Uſurpations, he ordered the Earlof Wilt- 

to be beheaded, with ſome others of the Council x, 

atisfy the People who loudly called for their Death. 

e happy Succeſs of this Expedition made the whole 

nedom eſpouſe the Duke's Party, and ſhortly after he 

| the Satisfaction to ſee the Duke of York his Uncle come 

him to a ſſiſt him with his Councils. 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſaQling in England, Rich- 15, ind 
was in Ireland in a deep Security. The contrary inder, 

nds which continued to blow above three Weeks, hin- the King 

ed his having any News. As ſoon as he had notice of V hear- 

Duke of Lancaſter's Deſcent, he clapt up in Priſon s r. 
Brothers, with the Duke of Glouceſter's Sons, and re- e 

ved to go over immediately into Exgland, with Deſign 

hight his Enemy. But the Duke of Albermarle ad- He defers 

Wed him to ſtay a few Days longer, that he might have or going fs 
Ime to get Ships ready to tranſport all his Forces at . 

ce. He took this fatal Advice, which compleated his 

uin, ſince every Moment is precious at ſuch a Junc- 

e. And indeed, it was during that Time that Lon- 

deckred for the Duke, which perhaps would not have 

en, had the King been known to be in England, and 

oved vigorouſly to oppoſe the Deſigns of his Enemies. 5 

bard being determined to ſtay ſome Days longer in $end; the 

lard, ſent the Earl of Salisbury before to levy Troops Ear! ef Sa- 

Wales, aſſuring him he would not be long after him, lbury re 

he Earl uſed ſuch Expedition, that in a few Days he levyTroops 

drew 


it John Baſry the Treaſu er, and Sir Henry Green. 
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The King 
ts detained 
&y contra-= 
ry Winds. 


The Earl 
of Salisbu- 
ry Army 
go 19 their 
Homes. 


The King 
arrives, 
and knows 
not what 
Courſe to 
tale. 


his Death had made to deſert him. Some adviſed in 


lay being expired, and Richard not appearing, the h 


But when he heard how Matters ſtood, and that al 


France, with the King his Father-in-law, till a mor 1 
vouxrable Seaſon afforded him an Opportunity to retuni 
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drew together an Army of Forty Thouſand Ny, 
Welſh and Cheſter- Men having zealoufly taker he 
for the King. If Richard had come with his For, 
the Time he had promiſed, he might at leaſt have Nadi 
Satisfaction of trying the Fortune of a Battle in Dif 
of his Crown, But the Wind turning again to the, 
detained him Eighteen Days longer in Ireland, andy, 
not permit him to make ſo ſhort a Paſſage. Duringy 
Time a Rumour being ſpread in the Earl of Salih 
Army, that the King was dead in Treland, the Tr, 
would have disbanded themſelves. *'T was with grezt hi 
ficulty the Earl prevailed with them to ſtay a few Ds 
in order to have certain News from the King. Thiz)ll 


and Cheſter- Men deſerted their Colours, and return 
their Homes. 5 3 
Richard landed a few Days after, and as he kney g 
thing of the Earl of Salisbary's Army being diſh" 
marched towards Carmarthen 4n hopes to meet tha 


Nobility had declared againſt him, that his“ Mini} 
loſt their Heads at Briſtol, and that the People ard 
eſpouſed the Duke of Lancaſters Quarrel, he was atil 
what Courſe to take, all that were propoſed to him; 
pearing equally dangerous. The Officers and Sold 
would have had him put himſelf at their Head, andy 
and give his Enemy Battle. They promiſed to ſtandi 
him to the laſt Drop of their Blood, and put him in q; 
that his Army would increale every Day in his Mat 
by the coming in of thoſe whom Force, or the Belt 


go back ro Ireland, and fortify himſelf there, Od 
were of Opinion, that he ſhould go and take Reſupt 


his Dominions. Amidſt theſe Uncertainties, the vol :. ; 
tunate King, incapable of chufing the beſt Advice ie: 
| having about him none but ſuch as wanted Cour 1 
Capacity, could pot fix upon any Reſolution. And y 
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be diſtruſted every Body, he could not long remain 1399. 

J state which ſeemed to him ſo dangerous. On a fe goes to 

aden, without adviſing with any one, he privately with- Conway- 

Ly from his Army in the Night, and went and ſhut Cattle, 

nſelf up in Conmway- Caſtle, which was eſtee med impreg- 

bl, but at that Time unprovided of all Things. He 

ad no ſooner diſappeared, but the Lord Thomas Percy, 

o, Worceſter, Maſter of the Houſehold, broke his 

hite-Staff (a) before the King's Domeſticks, and went 

meer the Duke of Lancaſter, who was advancing to- 

. te, at the Head of his Army :: 

= {4 finding himſelf almoſt alone in the Caſtle he The Ring 

1 pitched upon for his Safe-guard, without any Prof- Propeſes 42 
& of being able to defend himſelf, was afraid, in caſe he cg 

4 | . "v7 „I . | ailon, 
tempted to fave him ſelf by Flight, of falling into the 

nds of an enraged People, who gave him but too ma- 

y Proofs of then Hatred, In this Extremity, he ſaw no 

her Remedy but te throw himſelf upon the Generolity 

bis Enemy. He ſent him Word by one of his At— 

Endants, that he was ready to ſubmit to what Terms he 

inc! ſhould judge reaſonable, and defired him to fend 

Wn. Body to confer with him. The Duke immediately 

Wiſpitched the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of 
orthuraberland, both {worn Enemics to the King, to 

now his Mind, In the ſhort Conference Richard held Hr offers to 

th thele Deputies, he offered, if his Life were ſecured, 7% his 

than honourable Penſion for himſelf and eight Perſons COTM. 

ge ſhould name, to reſign his Crown, and be content ro 

ad the Reſidue of his Days like a private Perſon, The 

eputies giving bim hopes that his Offer would be ac- 

ted, he deſired to confer with the Duke himſelf. To ry; 

hit Purpoſe he went to Flint, Which is not above ten Ve King 

Us from Cheſter, where the Duke was then arrived, % Duke, 

ent Day the Duke being come to Flint, went to the 


F 


(4) The Officers of the King's Houſehold carry a Ihite-Staff'as 
lache of their Office, and when they break it, their Authority 
4, and thoſe that are under them are diſcharged from their 
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1399. King, who ſaid to him with a chearſul Countenang, 
Noble Couſin, you are welcome Home. I am come, a 
ſwered the Duke, ſooner than you deſired, upon Inform 
tion of the Complaints which the Nation makes againſ ou 
Government; but by God's Grace I will pat Things in, 
better Order for the Time to come. Your Will is mine, 1, 
plied the King. Some add, that Richard intreated th 
Duke in very ſubmithve Terms, not to touch his Li, 

in conſideration of his having ſpared his Brothers, vn 

he was fatished with confining in Treland, and that th 

Duke gave him a poſitive Promiſe, he would not, The 

are Hliſtorians who ſay, that Richard was betrayed by ti: Wi 

Fail of Northumberland, who having induced him to i . 

mand this Conference, laid an Ambuſh for him in ff 

They go to- Way, and carried him Priſoner to the Duke. Be tha 

gether 19. it will, the two Princes went the ſame Day and lodgedy 
London, Cheſter, from whence they ſet out together for London, 

Richard is Upon their Approach, the Londoners came out i 

con/ined in Crouds, to receive, the one with a Thouſand Curſes, ml 

the Tower. the other with exceſſive Applauſes and Commendation, 

Then the King was conducted to the Tower, and con 

fined there, whilſt the Duke took Meaſures with hi 

Fricnds in order to compleat their Work. One cannit 

without Wonder reflect on the Suddennels of this Revs 

Intioa, and the Expedition wherewith the Duke of Lis 

caſter traverſed fo many Counties. If a Man conlid 

that in ſcven and forty Days, he marched from Raus 

ſpur where he landed, to London, Briſtol, Cheſter, at 

from thence back to London, hardly will he be able u 

_ conceive, that an Army of ſixty Thouſand Men coll 
poſſibly run over ſo much Ground in fo ſhort a Spece, 

Confulra- Ihe Moment the Duke had got the King. in his Powe, 

tions le- he had taken Care to cauſe him to ſummon a Parliament 

#ween the at London, that no Time might be loſt. In the Cov 

3 ferences he had with his Friends, before the Parliament 

manaet, the Queſtion was not ſo much to know whit # 

to be done, fince the placing him upon the Throne V8 

reſolved upon, but the manner they were to proceed f 

it. Some were for having him take Poſſeſſion wy 


Su 16 -LCHARD: I, 


| tare Promi ſe Richard had made of rehgning his Crown. 
E Ochers thought chat the Promiſe appeared too much con— 
W {/:incd to be able ro ground a Right upon it, eſpecially as 
there was a nearer Heir than the Duke, This was Edmund 
Mortimer Earl of March, Son of that Roger who was de— 


vs deſcended from Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſecond Son 
o Edward III; whereas the Duke of Lancaſter was Son 
% ohn, younger Brother of Lionel. Though Edmund 


have kept to the uſual Practice, ſince there was no ſuch 
[Thing in England as the Salick: Law. So that by Richard's 
Reſignation, the Duke of Lancaſter had no Right to Claim 
the Crown. For this Reaſon they added, that ſecing there 
vas a Neceſſity of ſetting aſide the Law, the Authority of 
parlament was abſolutely requiſite. Hence they conclu— 
ed, that Richard mult be formally depoied, and the Duke 
elected by the fame Authority. This Advice had likewiſe 
its Diſhculties, as it aſcribed to the Parliament a Power to 
dipole of the Crown, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms, 
Ito the Prejudice of the lawtul Heir, ro whom nothing 
could be objected that might weaken his Title. At laſt, 
pier many Debates upon ſo nice a Point, the Duke of 
York's Opinion was to unite the three Ways propoſed, in 
order to render what they had reſolved to do the more va- 


in ablolute Reſignation. Secondly, the Parliament thou d 
Wprocted to depole him before the Crown was diſpoſed of. 
Laſtly, Thele two Steps being made, and the Throne de- 
red vacant, the two Houſcs of Parliament, in Conſide- 


the State, ſhould adjudge him the Crown by the ſupreme 
Ruthority, Which in extraordinary Caſes was lodge in 
hem, paramount to all Laws. This Advice was una 
vouſſy approved of. Thus in punithing a King for hav= 
g placed himlelf above the Laws, a Power was given the 


_< SP — — 2 ——_ 


| 
„ 


| Vo LAY, Nan z E qui y. 


| cared preſumptive Heir of the Crown. The Truth is, he 


E derived not his Right but from a Woman, that would 
E hive been no Objection to his Title, provided they would 


Wid. In the firſt Place, Richard ſhould be obliged to make 


ton of the great Services the Duke of Laucaſter had dome 


"lament no leſs contrary to them. S0 difficult it is en 
uch Occaſions, to keep within the Bounds of Juſtice aud 


e Duke 
of York's 
Iropoſal is 
followed. 
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1399 Equity. This Expedient, then thought proper to u. 
ſtore Peace to the Kingdom, proved the real Source of jþ 
Calamitics which afflicted the Nation afterwards, wh, i 
theſe violent Proceedings ſeemed to be entirely forgot 
The Deſcendants of the Duke of York, the firſt Brosch 
| of this Project, found it their Intereſt to deſtroy th 
ö Foundation on which it was built, and maintain that ty! 
Parliament had exceeded their Power in transferring th 
Crown to the Houſe of Lancaſter. 5 
1 Purſuant to the Relolutions the Duke of Lancaſter hy 
relign: bis taken with his Friends, he repaired to the 7% fr, the Dy 
Crown ale before the opening of the Parliament, attended by a pry 
Jolutely. Number of Lords. There in the Preſence of them al 
Richard delivered up the Crown and Scepter, with th 
other Enſigns of Royalty, and by an Iuſtrument ſign 
. with his own Hand, conlc{led himſelf unworthy and ws 
fit to govern the Kingdom any longer. Next Day, th 
Parliament being met, the Inſtrument of Reſignation wi 
brought in and approved of by unanimous Conlent, hu 
as this Reſignation alone, according to the Meaſures agel 
upon, did not appear ſuffic ent, the two Houſes order 
that Articles of Accuſation againſt Richard ſhould h 
drawn up, to ſerve for Grounds to depole him, whit 
they reſolved to do. The Subſtance of the Articles wy 
as follows : 91 8 

Articles ef I. That Richard, had without Judgment and Diſcs 
Accuſaticn tion, laviſhed away the Revenues of the Crown, and pi 
25 F the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs in the Handsd 
unexperienced and 1ll-deſigning Perſons, to the pr 
Damage of the People who were loaded with excelin 

Taxes. He 1 t 
II. That he had without any Ground impeached 0 
Treaſon, and unjuſtly puniſhed the Commiſſioners appoini 
ed by Parliament to take Care of the Government of th 
Realm. )))) | 

III. That he had compelled the Judges to give Opin 
contrary to the Law, in order to condemn the Earl 
Arundel and Warwick, and ſeveral other Perſons. 


— Apt IV. I. 
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N That he had put the Duke cf Glouceſter his Un- 

o D:ath without a legal Procels. 

V. That he had levied Troops in Lancaſhire and Che- 

| in order to make War upon theſe three Lords, and 
Sf his Soldiers to commit all manner of Outrages 
ith Impunity. 

IVI. That although by a Proclamation, he had declared 
ne hid Lords were apprehended only for ſlight Mil- 
mexnours, he had cauſed them to be condemned as guilty 
High- -T reaſon. 

L VII, That he had exacted from divers Counties exordi- 
nt Fines for the very Crimes which he had granted a Par- 
„bor. 

VIII. That he had hindered the publick Aff irs from 
ing communicated to the Commiſſioners appointed by the 
L112ment to take Care of the Government. 

IX. That he had forbid all Perſons, on Pain of Death, 
o petition the recalling of the Duke of Fereferd. 

| X, That although he held his Crown of God, and not 
f the Pope, he had procured Bulls from th: Court of 
ome, to ratiſy Acts of Parliament made in his Favour. 

XI. Tuat he had baniſhed the Duke of Hereford, 
ough the Duke was ready to make good his Accclation 
günlt the Duke of Norfolk, according to the Laws of the 
Land:-. ;-: 1+ 

XII. That although by his Letters Patents, he had 
anted the ſaid Duke the Liberty of taking Poſſeſſion, by 


\bl:nce, he would not ſuffer any Perſon to appear for him. 
XIII. That he had turned out ſeveral Sheriffs, and ſub- 


tured others in their Room by his lole Authority, con- 
ary tothe Laws of the Land. 


WV. Thar he had borrowed ſeveral large Sums, and 
Jud never repaid them. 


DW Authority, 


Realm were in his Month, and depended on his Will, That 
n Conlequence of this wild Maxim, he had taken ted 
the 


Attorney, of the Fiefs which ſhould fall to him in his 


XV. That be had laid Taxes upon his Subjects by his 


XVI. That he had frequently ſaid, All the Laws of the 
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1399. the Lives of ſeveral Perſons, and ruined Abundncy 
Subjects. N 
XVII. That he had extorted from the Parliament, | 
whereby it was enacted, that no Statate thould by 
prejudicial to him than to his Predeceflors ; from yi 
he had taken occaſion to explain the Acts of Parlan 
according to his own Fancy, and not according to 
tent of the two Hox/es, 
XVIII. That contrary to the Laws of the Lang j 
had ſuffered the Sheriffs to continue in their Office i 
one Year. „ 

XIX. That by his ſole Authority he had voidtdt 
Elections of Members of Parliament, and put other 
their Room. FT 

XX. That he had kept Spies in Town and County, 
inform him of the Complaints made againſt his Golf 
ment, and that theſe ſame Complaints had ſerved hin if 
— to levy exceſſive Fines upon ſeveral private ge 
ons. 
XXI. That before his going to Ireland he had end 
great Sums from the Clergy, and compelled the Churdy 
to give him up their Plate, 

XXII. That by Threats he had hindered the Judge 
the Realm, and the Members of his Council to ſpeaki 
Truth, though they were obliged to it by Oath. 

XXIII. That he had carried into Ireland the Crom 
Jewels, and Records of the Kingdom. 
XXIV. That in his Negotiations with foreign Prind 

he had uſed ſo many Equivocations and Shifts, that nd 
of them would take his Word any longer. 

XXV. That be had ſaid ſeveral Times, The Live., 
Fortunes of his Subjects were in his Diſpoſal. 

XXVI. That contrary to the Tenour of Magna Cho 
ta he had ſuffered that the Caſes which ought to have be 
tried by Common Law, were decided by Military Liv 
That under Colour that theſe Laws, upon certain Ol 
caſions, allowed ſingle Combats, he had permitted fiton 
and robuſt Men to challenge ſuch as were worn out vis 


old Age: Aud that in Cale they refuſed to expoſe 4 
i LEE e N all 
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o ſo unequal a Duel, he had given the Cauſe for the 1399. 


ers. 


XVII. That he had forced ſeveral of his Subjects to 
i general Terms Oaths, Which he afterwards ex- 
ed to their Det riment and Ruin. FE, 

XVIII. That he had granted under his Privy-Seal 
hibitions, to which the Chancellor retuled to put the 
„al, becauſe they were contrary to Law. 

. That he had baniſhed without Cauſe the Arch- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and without a previous Tryal ; that 
ES |. ordered him to be guarded by Soldiers, in the 
WT. where the Parliament was aſſembled. $ 
WX. That he had not granted the 7emporalities of the 

| hopricks, but upon Condition that the Biſhops elect 
ould bind themſclves by Oath to flagd by the Statutes 
the Shrewsbury-Parliament. ES. 
Wxx x1. That when the Archbiſhop of Canterbary was 
prached, he perſuaded him not to appear, by aſluring 
he would himſelf be Security for him, and afterwards 
Wniſhcd him for Non-Appearancc. Ms 
FT here were four Articles more relating to the Affair of 
Archbiſhop. | 

e Paliament, and unanimouſly declared to be well- 4/9/44. 
unded and publickly known, whereupon it was pro- 
Junced, that Richard ſhould be depoſed. At the ſame 
je, Commiſſioners were appointed to go and give him 
rice of his Depoſition, and to annul the Oaths and Ho- 
ge of the People of England, much in the ſame man- 
g was done with regard to Edward II. 


cart, the Duke of Lancaſter role up, and after croſſing / Lancat- 
ple, claimed the Crown. He built his Pretenſions 7 e 


% being deſcended from Henry III, and upon the Crown. 
be had received from God, by the Aſſiſtance of his Re- 8 
„ Friends for the Recovery of his Realm of Eng- 
ch 2045 upon the Brink of Deſtraftion X. 

In - | "Twas 

e claimed the Crown in the Form following: In the Name of 

U | the 


— 36 — K 2 
— — — 
— 


— ——— 


[Theſe Articles being drawn up, they were laid before Richard is 


This Affair being thus ſcttled, and the Throne being The Dale 
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expreſſed in ſuch obſcure Terms. | 


Duke, the Parliament took care not to examine his Ch 
too cloſely, but were very willing to ſuppoſe it unconth 
ble. Thus without any Regard had to the 1uſt Right 
the Earl of March, it was decreed that Henry of Lan 
ſhould be proclaimed Ning of England and France, a 
Lord of Ireland, the which was done that very Day, 


ally eſteemed, that had he never ſo little anſwered th: 


this Reneme of Vnglond, and ihe Croune, with all the Men 
and the Appurtenances, als that I Deſcendit be Ryght Lyne i 
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"Twas not without Reaſon that he affected to Makes 
of obſcure Expreſſions, which left undetermined chef 
dation on which he built his pretended Right. If belt 
ed to derive his Claim from Henry III rather than fn 
Edward III his Grandfather, it was becauſe ther 
been a Rumour among the People, that Edmund Fat 
Lancafter, ſit named Crook. Back, was eldeſt Son of þ, 
III; but by tezfon of his Dcformity, Edward J. 
younger Brother was placed en the Throne. Acc 
to this Suppoſition, the Nuke would have made the lon 
rant believe that he could ground Eis Te pon hich 
Son of Blanch of Lancaſter, Grand-daughter of E 
Crool. Bach, and Henels of that Family. Bur »5hew 
very ſenſible that every Body could not be imp iy 
by ſo groſs a Forgery, he added certain Expreſſions vis 
hinted that he built his Right alſo upon the Serv ice hel; 
juſt done the Sate. This is the Meaning of tte C 


| 
\ 


As it had been reſolved to adjudge the Crown to 1 


i 


ing the 3oth of September. 

In this manner ended the Reign of Richard II, 2 bin 
who in his younger Years ſcemed to have noble and 
nerous Inclinations, but unfortunately ſuffered him{fl! 
be corrupted by Flattery. He had the Advantage « 
ing deſcended from a Father and Grandfather ſo uni 


lea 


the Fader, Sonne, and Holy Goſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, <4 


Blode comeing fro the Gude Lord King Henry therde, and that 
that Ryzht that God of his Grace has ſent me, with help of Kyn 4 
of my Frends to recover it; the which Reneme was in Pon 
ondone for de faut of Governance, and undoying of the Gude 


G1 RICHARD 1 


ness of his Birth, he might have been one of the moſt 
bonous Kings that ever wore the Engliſb Crown. But 


eb to give himſelf up to the Guidance of his Favourites. 
FE: ccordingly he underwent the ſame Fate with that 


re. The main Difference to be obſerved between them, 
{ts in that Richard was of a more cruel and inflexible 
Temper, and uſurped a more arbitrary Power then Ed- 


Neeretted. Let us cloſe this Reign with a Reflection which 
tlc ſad Cataſtrophe of theſe two Princes furniſhes us with. 
bat is, in a Government, ſuch as that of England, all 
ſhe Eadcavours uſed by the King to make himſelf Abſo- 
Vue, are but ſo many Steps towards his Downfal. | 


y The End of the Reign of R1Icua R D II. 


We 
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e Eduard IL his great Grandfather, he had the Weak- 


rince, whom he did but too much reſemble in every other 


Ed, the which rendered him more odious, and the lcſs. 


e 
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the Court and Tributary to the See of Nome, the Pops; Wil 
of Rome, J conſidered England only as a conquered Country, Wi 
5 oy oy with which they kept no Sort of Meafures. Of this ie 
England, Rergns of John and Heury III, afforded us ſuch flagran 
Inſtances, that it would be needleſs to add any Thing fur. 
ther to ſhow to what enormous Height the Papal Po 
was carried in the Kingdom. It will ſuffice to remak, 
that the Incroachments of the Court of Rome continuing 
inceſſantly, or rather increaſing daily, the Engliſh grey 
| 19 weary of them, that at length in the Reign of Edvardl, 
they began to Jook about for effectual Means to get rid df 
them. Twas not however till after having frequent) 
found by Experience, that all their Complaints and all then 
Sollicitations to the Popes were fruitleſs. In this conſiſt 
almoſt all J have to fay as to Church- Matters during the 
four Reigns we have gone through. But for the better 
Underſtanding this Matter, it will be neceſſary briefly to 
remark what were the Grounds of the Diſputes England! 
had, as well with the Court of Rome, as with the Clergy 
Com: I. The firſt Cauſe of Complaint, was the frequent 4 
plaints of peals to the Court of Rome, not one of which wt 
| the Eng- jeftes, * | 
| 3 II. The frequent Citations were complained of, which 
e theſe Appeals cauſed, and which obliged People to ſpe 
b = tka ee thei 


LI 


Ne F TER Jobs Lackland had made himſelf; Wi 


e Plenitude of their Apoſt 
ibemſelves all the Benefices which ſhould become void, by 


book IX. 
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bei Subſtance iv Journeys to Rome, to ſollicit their Af- 


3 {4115 | 


III. That the Pope had uſurped the Collation of almoit 


an the Church-Preferments, not excepting the Biſhopricks 


1 


ad Arcbbi ſboprichs, contrary to the Rights of the Kung, 
W the Chapters and the Patrons. ; 


E This Eacroachment was grown to that Height, that 
eue was not a Benefice great or ſmall, but what the Pope 
WE ci poſed of by the never-failing Means they had contrived 
Wo oct all the Collations in their Hands, One while, by 


olick Power, they reſerved to 


e Tranſlation of the Incumbents to another Benefice. 
ben again they kept to themſelves all ſuch as werte vacant 


— _ 


Pieans they eluded all the Canonical Elections made in 
Eiland, without alledging any other Reaſon, but that 
Whey had re ſer ved to themſclves beforehand the Right of 
1 £ a 

Num nation to thele Benefices. It appeared ſo plainly, 


by Death, or by any other Way whatever. By this 


Wt their Aim was to get by degrees the Collation to all 


e Benefices of the Kingdom, that every one could not 


put lee it. For whenever they could not make ule of theſe 
Pretences, they ſeldom failed of having ſomething to 
Þbj:Ct againſt the Party elected, and of conferring the Be- 


þlice upon another. Very often when the Biſhop elect 


Ippeared, to have his Election confirmed, he found the 
Pope had already diſpoſed of his Biſhoprick. 

IVV. But as this was generally the Occaſion of great 
Tonteſts, and as thoſe that were caxonically elected were 


Wonmonly ſupported by the King, the Pope ſound a cer- 


þin Means to free himſelf from theſe Importunities. He 


lowed the Biſhopricks and other Bexefices, before they 


Nee vacant, by way of Proviſion, which he granted be- 
rehand ; and this was another oreat Cauſe of Complaint 
dr the Engliſh, Ee ED 


V. It was moreover complained of, that the greateſt 


n of the Benefices diſpoſed of by the Pope, by the Pleni- 
ae of his Power, were conferred on Foreigners, particu- 
ly on the Cardinals and their Relations, who by Vir- 
Vor. Iv. „„ S014 tue 


— 
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tue of the Pope's Diſpenſation, enjoyed the Profits Withoy 
ever reſiding. Theſe Bexefices were commonly farmed Our 
to the Engliſb, who to make the moſt of them, got i 
Cure ſerved for a very linall Salary, Hence Divine y. 


vice was neglected, the Churches ran to ruin, Hoſpirgiy i'r: 
Was baniſhed, and the Inſtruction of Chriſtians alma hr 
wholly laid aſide. Hence likewiſe this further Income e 
nience; the Money was carried out of the Kingdom, wii. x 
out ever coming back again. It may eaſily be judy + 
what a Detriment this was to the Country, if it is cher 
ſidered, that by a. Calculation made in the Reign of H. 
ry III, it was found, that the Foreign Ecclejiaftichs \y WM \ 
greater Revenues in England than the King himielf, Wl | 
VI. Another Caule of Complaint ſprang from the fre. : 
quent Taxes impoſed on the Clergy by the Popes; ui 
while under colour of a Cruſado, another while to MT MW! 
the Neceſlities of the Holy See, and laſtly, by the Tex, Wr; 
which they liberally granted the King, becauſe they gene. ge 
rally went ſhares witn him. Tp 2 
VII. In the next Place, the Legates and Nuntio's, vf be 
were ſent into England without any manner of Neceſſity, Wiſp" 
were a great Grievance to the Engliſh, The Clergy weren Wiſp i 
only obliged to maintain them at a great Expence, but ob 
to make them conſiderable Preſents, and pay them Pra-. n 
rations and other Impoſitions which the Pope allowed then 
to levy upon the Eccleſiaſticks. Hence the Money weren 
out of the Kingdom, and no way left to bring it bak! 
again, th : . of 
VIII. The Popes had likewiſe got the Firſt Fruit: 0.88": 
all the Benefices, from whence aroſe the ſame Income 
ence, I mean the Draining of the Kingdom of its Coin 
IX. Peter Pence, which originally was only a chant 0 
ble Allowance granted by the Saxon Kings for the Mar 
tenance of the Englifh College at Rome, was converted nol by 
2 Tribute, which the Pope cauſed to be collected in WC 
very rigorous Manner, very different from that pradtilQl 
in tormer Days, | 1 ee to 
X. Laſtly, Tbe Tribute King John had bound bim) 


to pay to the Holy See, and which the Popes exacted vi | 
| 3 : g | gre 
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tet Haughtinels, was looked upon by the Engliſh as an 
| lerable Yoke, and a ſtanding Mark of their Servitude. 

XI. As to the Conteſts between the Crown and the 
bh the King and the Magiſtrates complained that the 
ry were continually endeavouring to encroach upon the 


Fa) : 


Þrerpatives of the Crown, ſure, as they were, of being 
Is backed by the Pope. FE | 

II. That the Clergy had extended their J uriſdiction 
0 great many Matters purely Civil, under Pretenee that 
lere is nothing but what Religion may be concerned in. 
lis Complaint chiefly regarded Matrimonial Cauies, 


WW 1:nding by, on occafion, the Rights and Prerogatives 
f the Crown, were always ready to fide with the Pope, 
« if he were their only Sovereign. 

| Theſe are the principal Grievances complained of by the 
| lilo, and which they endeavoured trom Time to Time 
oget rid of, either by Acts of Parliament, or Orders of 
Council, But the Precautions which they took to ſcreen 
themiclves from the Incroachment of the Court of Rome, 
Efforded the Popes at the lame Time an Occaſion of com- 
phining in their Turn that the Fugliſw were ſtriving to 


vantage on their Side, by crying up the Canſe of God, 
hich they always took care to confound with their own 
Intereſt, In a Ball of Pope Clement V, inſerted in the 
(ollction of the Publick Acts, are ſpecified the Complaints 


have lad down the Grievances of the Engliſh, it is but 
act ſhould likewiſe make known thoſe ot the Pope. 


cered from enjoying the Prebends he conferred on them, 
vithout conſidering the Reſpect due to Perſons ordained 
0 8 to bear their Part of the Burden of governing the 
b. : 55 
II. He ſaid, That although he had an inconteſtable Right 
to collate Benefices as well in England as in all other States, 
n thoſe on whom he had beſtowed them were not per- 


J. The Pope complained that the Cardinals were hin— 
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XIII. They ſaid further, that the Eccleſaſtic ls inſtead 


rob the Church of her Privileges. They had a great Ad- 


of the Court of Rome againſt the Fngliſh, And ſince 1 


Griedan- 
ces of the 
Popes A 

oainji tet 
Engiiths 


mitted 
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the King's Licenſe. That ſome of them had even e 
not get out without paying a large Fine, 
according to good and laudable Cuſtom, were alloy 
them to make the Church Sat is faction. 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts, not to try Caules which were of the 
Copnizance. 2X 


diction they have over the Clergy, not conſidering th 


Laicty. 


in the Civil Courts, notwithſtanding they pleaded thi 
Privileges. That indeed they were ſent back to the 5 
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mitted to take Poſſeſſion, neither were they that lady 
Boldneſs to oppoſe it excommunicated, 

III. That ſuch as were ſummoned upon that Scoe 
not ſuffered to obey the Summons. That Motaries . 
forbid to act in the Affair, and the King's Subjects drok 
bited to go and appear out of the Kingdom. 

IV., That the Pope's Nuntios were hindered from 
ciſing their Commiſſion, at leaſt before they had obtan 


clapt up in the publick Priſons, from whence they < 


V. That the Magiltrates would not ſuffer the Ex 
municated to be impriſoned after the Forty Days, whic 


VI. That the King ſent frequent Prohibitions tot 


VII. That the ſaid Courts were abridged of the ſh n 
Eccleſiaſtical Perlons are in no manner dependent upont 


VIII. That the Civil Courts took upon them to ca 
demn Eccleſiaſticks without the Conſent of their Superum ie 
IX. That Clergymen were made to appear in their Shin: | 


cleſiaſtical Court when they were demanded: But thay 
very often happened, if they were not found guilty, tt 
Civil Judges were ſo bold as fully to acquit them, wit 
out ſuffering the Eccleſiaſtical Court to take any Cognicuſ c 
of the Matter. 77%) 
KX. That Clergymen were ſubjected to the Tryi 
Twelve Lay-Perſons, and were acquitted or condemnedd) 
the Verdict of thoſe Twelve incompetent Judges. 
XI. That the great Men frequently went and lodge 
in Monaſteries, to the great Expence of the Relig 
Houſes, on the frivolous Pretcnce that they were founded 
by their Anceſtors, CEC 
FF XII. Ti 


* IX. from 1272 70 1390. 439 
Kll. That during the Vacancy of the Abbeys, they 

o were entruſted with the Cuſtody of them by the 

o waſted the Revenues. and did great Damages. 

Vill. Laſtly, That the Tribute of a Thouſand Marks 

ro the Holy See, was not regularly paid, and that the 

rs which were to be ſent to Avignon, had been put 

other Uſes. 

The are the mutual Complaints of the Engliſb, and 

the Popes 3 concerning which it may be obſerved, that 

Parties were agreed as to Facts, and that their Diſ- 

e was only about Right. To diſcover on which Side 

Right lay, it would be neceſſary to examine whether 

Pye and Clergy were originally poſſeſſed of the Rights 

y ckimed, or whether they were granted by ſome 

er; and laſtly, Whether that Power could hwiully 

fer them. But this would be entring into an old 

ren Diſpute, on which a Man cannot expect to lay 

| Thing new. Leaving every one therefore to his 

n Notions, I ſhall content my ſelf with relating the 

uns uſed by the Exgliſh to do themſelves Juſtice for 

Injuries they complained of, and the Endeavours of the 

ds to ſupport the Privileges they had got. But firſt Au a- 
vil be proper to take notice, that in theſe Conteſts ges of rhF* 
Popes had great Advantages. Every Pope conſtantly Pes. 

red to the ſame Maxims, without the leaſt Variation. 

t it was not fo as to the Kings of England, who to 

ſe their Fancy, or gratify their Paſſions, ſcrupled not 

ct very often in Derogation to the Prerogatives of the 

dwn, This is the true Cauſe of the flow Progreſs of 

Eniſh in their Deſign of caſting off the Oppreſhons 

kome, The leaſt Relaxation made them loſe a great 

lot Ground. And it may be they would never have Schigus 
paſſed the redreſſing any one of their Grievances they dia 
planed of, if the Schiſius which happened in the 142i: fe 


} vere wiſe enough to take the Advantage. The 
who at ſuch J unctures ſtood often in need of the 
of England, found themſelves many Times obliged 
CY 10 


had not afforded them Opportunities, of which Ons - 


—— — 3 
„——B . 2 . 
"7 3 * 


Bibops. gard to the Collating to Biſhopricks, by obliging the 


' Fruitleſs I Edward II had ſhown greater Reſolution and Fin 


Mud II. 


rate o/ Pre- taken to throw off the Oppreſſions ſo long complain 
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to Compliances, which doubtlefs they would never! 
ſubmitted to at any other Seaſon. 
Afeans of As the Pope and Clergy mutually ſtood by one a0 
9 one of the moſt effectual Mcans practiſed in Englan 
vances, Oppoſe the Papal Power, was to check the Growth of 
Statute of C/ergy's Riches. With this View it was that in theRy, 
Mort. of Edward I. the Statute of Mortmain Was enacted, x} 
main. been before related. This was a fatal Blow for the Ci 
who, had it not been for this Statute, would have h. 
Maſters of all the Lands in the Kingdom, ſecing " 
daily acquired, and never alienated, But this 43 U 
very near as prejudicial to the Pope, ſince Bounds ci 
35 not be ſet to the Power of the Clergy without l:{ſx 
Renuncia- at the ſame Time that of the Court of Rome. Eqyy; 
tion of the ſtruck likewiſe at the Pope's Authority, at leaſt with ii 


ſhops to renounce the Article of the Proviſion-Bull, wit 
gave them their Temporalities, wherein he was followed} 
his Succeſſors. | | 


Arrew/5 nels, or if the Times had not conſtrained him to keeyh 
ae with Rome, he might have been able greatly to for 
the Buſineſs of Liberty, which the Engliſh had ſo le 
becn in purſuit of, Never were they in a better Diſpd 
tion to ſhake off the galling Yoke. This is evident ii 
the King's Letters to the Pope, and from the vigot 
Reſolutions of ſcveral Parliaments held in his Reign, | 
the King, expecting always to find in the Pope's Aut 
rity, a Protection againſt his Subjects, frequently ito 
to ſuch Condeſcenſions for the Court of Rome, a5 Wt 
fatal to the Intereſts of his Kingdom. Thus rendered! 
effectual the Endcavours of the Parliament during WM 
Courſe of his Rei. 8 
he But under Edward III more effectual Meaſures i 
e Sta- 
diert. of. I mean the two Statutes which tended to cut up! 
the Roots two of the molt conſiderable Grievances, 8 
they been punctually executed. The firft was #3 
tute of Proviſors, whereby it was enacted, that in 
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the Pope collated to any Archbiſhoprick, Biſhoprick, 
Dignity, or other Beneſice, contrary to the Rights of 


the Kings, Chapters, or Patrons, the Collation was to fall 


tothe King for one Turn, And if any Perſon ſued for 
nd procured Reſervations or Proviſions trom the Court of 


Rome, he ſhould be impriſoned till he had made Fine to 
the King at his Will, and found ſufficient S»rery not to 


Kyc any Proceſs againſt any Man in the Court of Rome, 


an the Score of his Impriſonment. 


be impriſoned, and their Lands, Goods, and Chattels be 


forfeited to the King. 
Notwithſtanding theſe two Acts, which ſeemed to take Memorial 
from the Pope all Hopes of diſpoling for the future of any 
Benefice, and ought to have made him apprehenſive that 
(the Parliament would go on to redreſs other Grievances, Court of 
the Court of Rome ſtill continued her Oppreſſions. In Rome. 


1376, that is, about a Year beſore the Death of Ed- 
ward III, a Memorial was preſented to the Parliament, 


ſueving, That by the Death and Tranſlation of Biſhops, 


the Pope extorted five Times the yearly Revenue out of 


a lingle See, and by that Means drew out of the Kingdom 


twenty Thouſand Marks a Year. That the Pope's Agents 


collected a no leſs Sum, for the Neceſſities of the Holy 


See, That this very Year, the Pope had laid his Hands 
upon the Firft- Fruits of all the Beneſices in England. That 
he increaſed the Number of the Cardinals to Thirty, a- 
mong whom there were not above two or three wcll-af- 


| ſected to England. That the Pope's Avarice was worſe _ 
than the Plague. Thar in ſpite of the Statute of Proviſors, 


there were Perſons every Day provided with Benefices by 


[the Court of Rome, and that there Was no hindering it, FOI 
but by baniſhing all thoſe that ſhould dare to accept ** 


the Pope's Proviſionn. In ſhert, that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings, unlels they 
Vere willing to fee England involved in a fatal State of 


er. IV. Pop. Slavery, 


The ſecond Act was the Statute of Præmunire, by Statute of 
which it was enacted, that in Caſe any of the King's Sub- Praemu- 
ics ſhould carry into a Foreign Court Cauſes the Cogni- ue. 

zince whereof beloaged to the King's Court, they ſhould 
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Agreement S[avery, Upon theſe Complaints, which were carrie 1 


bet ween 
Edward 
Ill, and 


Gregory XI, there was a Sort of an Agreement made b. 
tween the King and the Pope, but fo full of EF qnivocatin 


Gregory and Reſervations on the Part of the Pope, that it was eh 


= . 


Freſh Ef- 


forts of the 


_ Engliſh, 


to perceive he had no Intention to deſiſt from his It 
tended Rights. He was content with promiſing In g. 


neral, that he would conſider the Complaints of the 3M 
gliſh, and behave with more Moderation for the fut. 


Gregory dying ſoon after, his Succeſſors never minded ki 


Engagements, but continued ro beſtow Engliſh Bent 
upon Foreigners. This Procedure obliged the House 


Commons to Petition Richard II to ſeize all the Profits 9 


the Benefices in the Hands of Aliens, and to baniſh them th 
Realm ; the which the King did accordingly. 


In the ſame Reign, the Statute of Proviſors was conhm 
ed [and enlarged. ] EE, 
Two Years after, Richard forbad the Clergy, undq 


great Penalties, to pay a Tax which the Pope had li 


upon them. . EL. 
The next Year he iſſued out a Proclamation communi 
ing upon Pain of Death, and Forfeiture of Eſtate, ally 


ſons that were gone to Rome to lollicite the annulling t 


The Sta- 
tute of 

Præmu- 
mire en- 


larged. 


Statutes of Proviſors and Præmunire, to return into Ey 
land within ſuch a Time. ge 


All theſe Precautions proving ineffectual to check th 


Pope, who pretended not to be bound by Act of l. 
liament, the Statute of Præmunire was revived in 139: 
with Enlargements, which ſeemed to leave the Court 
Rome no Hopes of evading it. The Act ran, Thi 


Perſons that ſhould purſue in the Court of Rome, Troll 


lations, S'ntences of Excommunication, Bulls, Mandi 


or any other Things whatſoever, contrary to the Ripl 
of the King and Crown, ſhould be put out of thePi 


tection of the Laws, and proceeded againſt according! 
the Statute of Præmunire. That all thoſe who ſho 


bring into the Kingdom theſe foreign [»ſtruments, 0 
ceive and publiſh them, ſhould' be liable to the ſame 
nalties. Laſtly. That they who purſued any Process i 


fon 
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37705 Court, to the Prejudice of the King's Right, ſhould 
; rreated in the ſame manner. 
This rigid Act might well put a Check upon the Eu- The Pope 
% who were ſubject to the Laws, but not upon the 3%. 28 
hope, who was our of their Reach, accordingly he de- fagding. 
ad not from his Pretenſions. In 1398 he tranſlated 
a): Biſhop of Lincoln to the See of Cheſter, and gave the 
ihoprick of Lincoln to Henry Beaufort a Son of the 
Nuke of Lancaſter. But the Biihop of Lincoln, who had 
ot ſued for this Tranſlation, not daring to accept of it, 
eon of the Srarure of Præmunire, retired to a Mo- 
| ltcry, and the Pope tran{lated the Biſhop of Landaff to 
he Sze of Cheſter. Richard was extremely offended at the 
Pope's taking upon him, without being defired, to remiſe 
Wilkops from one See to another, He ſummoned the Clergy 
pon this Subject, and demanded of them their Opinion 
„ thele T3 anſlations contrary to his Will, This was a 
puzzling Queition for the Clergy, who fearing to diſpleaſe 
Whe King or the Pope, avoidcd giving a politive Anlwer, 
Pome Time after, the Pope ſent a Nuntio into England. 
otry to get the Statates adovementioncd repealed. But 
:hough the Nantia met with an honourable Reception, 
De could not ſucceed in his Commiſſion. Richard being 
epoled, the next Year, the Conteſts with the Court af 
Rowe remained in this Poſture. 
Certainly it was high Time for the Exgliſh Nation, 3s Deſen of 
elles for all the reſt-of Europe, to labour with all their “e pes | 
Might to put a ſtop to the Growth of the Papal Power. '” FEAR. | 
ech muſt have ſhut their Eyes voluntarily, not to (ce IT 
iht all the Proceedings of the Popes tended to render ver Tem 
them Hove reigus of Europe in Temporals. The Decretal t eralb 
Num Santtam of Boniface VIII, wherein it appcared 
that the Pope thought himſelf inveſted with the Tempor al 
ö well as Spiritual Power, is a clear Evidence enough of 
this. But ſince it might be ſaid, that it is not reaſonable 
to alcribe the ambitious Deligns of Boniface to all the 
Popes in general, this Evidence may be ſupported by a- 
bother, which thows that Boniface did but tread in the 
eps of his Predeceſlors. 1 mean John XXII, who by 
Lab IV, dp his 
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Form of his Body, 


Orders to compel the two Kings and their Subjects, Pune: 
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his ſole Authority, publiſhed a Truce between Englyy 
and Scotland, againſt the Conſent of one of the Parts 
and impowered his Legales to conclude a Peace betwe, 
the two Kingdoms, upon what Terms they pleaſed, vid 


tually to keep it, under Pain of Excommunication. Do Wl 1 
not this Proceeding plainly ſhow that the Popes all z en 
with the fame Spirit, and that in Cafe a Check had ny 
een given to their Ambition, they would have conſidey 
Chrijtian Princes but as Subjects, or at leaſt, as Yaſſal d 
the See of Rome ? Let us proceed now to the Hen, 
or rather the Opinions which were branded with that Nang 
during the Interval we have run through. 
In 1286 or 1287, Peckham Archbiſhop of Can. 
N cenſured eight Propoſitions, maintained by one A 
ard Knapwell a Dominican Fryar. Some of them, which 
will ſerve to let us fee on what Subjects they employelMur 
their Studies in thoſe Days, were as follow : _ 


I. That the dead Body of Jeſus Chriſt had not the fm Ii 
ſubſtanſtial Form, as when living. | — 
III. That if the Euchariſtical Bread had been conſecntt 
with theſe Words, 7s is my Body, during the three DH een 
Jeſus Chrift lay in his Grave, the Bread would have be 
tranſubſtantiated into the new Form, which the Bodyd 
Chriſt took at the Separation of his Soul. wi 
IV. That after the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, fn 
EFuchariſtical Bread is tranſubſtantiated by Virtue of tic_iſhs 
Words, This is my Body, into the whole living Body . 
Chriſt ; that is, the Matter of the Bread is converted il 
the Matter of his Body, and the ſubſtantial Form of ti 
Bread, into the ſubſtantial Form of his Body, that i 
 fay, into his intellectual Soul, ſo far as it conſtitutes 
VII. That in the Articles of Faith, a Man is ll 
bound to reſt upon the Authority of the Pope, or of il 
Prieſt or Doctor, bur that the Holy Scriptures and i 
dent Deductions from thence, are the only Foundation 
- / Wa 
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VIII. That the rational Soul is the only Form by which 
Manis 3 Man. This laſt Article was looked on as the 
undation of the reſt, and all together were condemned 
dhe Archbiſhop. 


In 1314» In the Reign of Edward IT, ſome of the Stu- 
bits in Oxford, maintained in their Dilputations certain 
Opinions concerning the Trinity and Creation of the World. 
lich being brought before the Vniverſuty, were condemn- 
d 15 Heretical. | 


Wood nothing of ſuch Matters. But the Caſe was quite 
Wot with Wicklif's Doctrine, which he publiſhed 
Eowards the cloſe of the XI'Vth Century, in the ſame Uni- 
Wt. The Reaſon is, his Doctrine was of another Na- 
ure, and tended to reform the Abuſes which had crept into 
Kh: Church. Accordingly his Opinions were embraced by 
ret Numbers. As this is the moſt important Matter 
ich regard to the Eccleſiaſtical Affairs of the XIVth Cen- 
un it will be neceſſary fully to ſhow thoſe Opinions, and 


cemned by others. 
in Merton- College, where he took his Degree of Doctor of 


Divinity. He was ſo eminent for his Learning, Parts, and 


Reflor of it. Wickliff behaved in his Poſt with univerſal 
Approbation till the Death of the Archbiſbop, who had 
a great Eſteem for him. Langham, Succeſſor of ſlip, 


Tz: Monk in his Room. But he could never get the 
Flur of the College to conſent to it, they being deſirous 


tie Monks of Canterbury ſollicited the Pope fo earneſtly 


I” * Now ſwallowed up in Chrift Church. 


Abe Zeal wherewirh they were receiv'd by ſome, and con- 


John WWicklef, or rather Wickliff, was educated at Oxford 


fine Genius, that Simon Iſlip Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having founded Canterbury- College in Oxford, made him 


willing to favour the Monks, and introduce them into the 
College, attempted to turn out Michliſf, and put one Wood- 


[to keep their Rector. This Affair being brought to Rome, 


in, 
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Theſe Opinions being wholly founded on Scholaſtich No- Wickliff, 


| | | | | ubliſhes 
"ns, were ſtifled in the Birth, becauſe the People under- * * 


trine. 
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„ Vickliff's 
Doctrine. 

Walſing. 
| 2 192. 


that the Church makes an ill uſe of her Endowment if 


I ſhallnot undertake to clear him from this Charge, Ast 


reſt of the Apoſtles. 


8 
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in behalf of Woodhull, that Michli was depriv'g 
Reflorſhip. However, this did no Injury to the Dod 
Reputation. Every Body ſaw it was a Party Buſy 
and that it was not ſo much againſt his Perſon thy | 
Monks had a Grudge, as againit all the Secul ars thy . 
Members of the College. And indeed they were alu 
ed out as well as he, to make room for the Monks. Styy 
after Wickliff was preſented to the Living of Lutteruum 
the Dioce/s of Lincoln; and then it was that he publl 
in his Sermons and Writings certain Opinions, which appen 
to be Novel, becauſe contrary to the received Dottrin; 
thoſe Days. As he did not declare his Sentiments tillj 
he had loſt his Rcctorſhiy, his Enemies have takenoccy, 
from thence, to accuſe him of acting out of a Spi 
Revenge, by Reaſon of the Injury that had been doneh 


is none but God alone that ſees into the Hearts of Me, 
is Raſhneſs to accuſe or excuſe them, with regard 10 
{ſecret Motives of their Actions. I hall only takeng 
that Michliſf's bittereſt Enemies have never taxed him ut 
any Immoralities. Theſe are the chief Articles which! 
maintain'd in his Writings and Sermons. 8 


I. That the Euchariſt after Conſecration was not then 
Body of Chriſt, but only an Emblem or Sign of it. 
II. That the Church of Rome is no more the He 
the Vniverſal Church than any other Church, and i 
St. Peter had no greater Authority given him than 
III. That the Pope of Rome has no more Juriſdi 
in the Exerciſe of the Keys, than any other Prieſt. 
Iv. That in Caſe the Church misbehaves, it is nota 
lawful but meritorious to diſpoſſeſs her of her Temp 


V. That when a Prince or Temporal Lordis convind 
bound under Pain of Damnation to take them away. 


VI. 1 
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VI. That the Goſpel is ſufficient to direct a Chriſtian 
he Conduct of his Life. 

VII. That all other Rales inſtituted by holy Men, and 
Giſed in the Monaſteries, do no more good to Chriſtia- 
„than Whiteneſs does to a Wall. 

III. That neither the Pope nor any other Prelate ought 
have Priſons for the puniſhing Offenders againſt the 
ple of the Church; but that every Perſon ought to 
leit at his Liberty in the Conduct of his Life. 


it muſt be obſerved that Michliſ, in the laſt Article, 
W not pretend, as he explained himſelf afterwards, to take 
Bom the Pope or the Prelates, the Power of Binding and 
ug; but his Meaning was only that the Church had 
> Right to inflict Temporal Puniſhments on Sinners. 

Whether W.ckiiff and his Followers extended theſe Ar- 
ks by the Conſequences which might naturally be de- 
uced from them, or whether his Adverſaries, from whom 
We have all we know of him, made any Additions, in 


oe 0pinions aſcribed to him. Among which there may 
> (ome which are not to be maintained, and others which, 
Wcing contrary to the Articles of the Church of England, 
we made ſome Enpliſh Writers ſpeak of Wickliff with 
ontempt, and even call him Heretick. But it would be 
do long to examine here all theſe Opinions in particular. Let 
be contented then with thoſe that firſt appeared, which 
era his, and ſerved for a Foundation to all the reſt. 


mong the Great Men at Court, particularly the Duke of 


ten in his Hiſtory. 852 


er to render him odious, we find in the Hiſtorians many 


ancaſter, and the Lord Percy Earl Marſhal declared for 
im. It muſt be obſerved that this happened towards the 
nd of the Reign of Edward III, at a Time when that 
onarch, old and infirm, left the Adminiſtration of the 
ernment to the Duke of Lancaſter his Son, as we have 
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[ile Opinions, which Mickliſf maintained with great wickliff 
Wivcity, were immediately countenanced by Abundance has many 
i Followers, not only among the Students in Oxford, but Followers. 


Gregory 
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The Pope 
takes In- 
formation 
againſt 
him; but 
be ts ſup- 
ported 5 
the Dake 
of Lan- 
caſter and 
the Lord 
Percy. 


Examination. The Duke of Laxcaſter and the Lord n 


nothing to fear, and that he might make his Defence viſ 


here forall jou. 


lent. The two Prelates therefore were contented yi 


Wickliff's Account. The Lord Percy having bid i 


ſtand. 


only yours, but that of all the Prelatei in England. 1! 
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Gregory XI having been informed that theſe Artic, 
been publickly maintained at Oxford, diſpatched an 014 
tothe Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of J 
don, to apprehend and examine Wickliff, and to ſend il 
Depoſitions to Rome. But it was a difficult Matter g 
thele two Prelates fully to execute theſe Orders, the Dil 
of Lancaſter and the Earl Aarſbal having openly dedyf 
they would not ſuffer Michliſf to be impriſoned. Inge 
there was yet no Act of Parliament which impowered ij 
Biſhops to impriſon Fereticks without the King's Cf 


ſummoning Vichliſf before them, in St. Paul's Chu 
where there was a vaſt Concourle of People to heat 


accompanied the Doctor, after having aſſured him be 


Courage againſt the Biſhops, who were but mere Ignar 
in reſpect to him. Here is a ſhort Dialogue which pal 
between theſe two Lords, and the Biſhop of Lowdos uy 


Doctor fit down, the Biſhop of London oppoſed it, 
commanded him to ſtand up; but the Earl Marſhal wo 
not let him. 5 c . 

Biſhop of London. Lord Percy, if I could have guſ 
that jou would have played the Maſter here, I would b 
prevented your coming. | 


The Duke of Lancaſter. Tes, he ſhall play the Mi 


The Lord Percy. Wickliff, fit down ; you have itt 
4 Seat, for you haue many Things to ſay. | 
Biſhop. Ut is unreaſonable that a Clergyman cited bel 
his Ordinary, ſhould fit down during his Anſaver. He (il 


Duke of Lancaſter. . Lord Percy is in the Ri 
And for you, my Lord Biſhop, who are grown ſo proud 
arrogant, I will take Care to humble your Pride, aud 


dependeſt upon the Credit of thy Relations, hut far fron 
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in able to help thee, they ſhall have enough to do to ſupport 
emſelves. 0 
Bihop. J place no Confidence either in my Relations, or | 
in an Man elſe, but in God alone, who will give me the 
Beldne/s to ſpeak the Truth. 
The Duke {peaking ſoftly to the Lord Percy: | 
| Rather than take this at the Biſpop's Hands, I'll drag | 
bin by the Hair of the Head out of the Church. i 
The Duke of Lancaſter mult needs have been very paſ- 
Conate, ſince it is certain the Biſhop's laſt Words were 
not ſo inſolent, as that they ought to have put him in ſo 
oreat a Rage. But it may be the Biſhop uſed harſher 
= Expreſſions, which the Hiſtorians, Friends of the Clergy, 
De taken Care to ſoften, that the Duke might appear to 
bein the wrong» Be that as it will, the Duke's Words 
to the Lord Percy, being over-heard by ſome Stander- by, 
occafioned the Tumult mentioned in the Reign of Ed- 
7,0. the Particulars whereof it will be needleſs to re- 
a. It ſuffices to obſerve, that the Aſſembly broke up 
upon this Accident, and Wickliff's Examination was put 

off to another Time, _ 5 
The Death of Edward III happening ſhortly after, wicklif's 
and the Duke of Lancaſter being Preſident of the new P: 
King's Council, the Biſhops durſt not proceed againſt“ ww 
F. During that Time, the Number of his Follow- 
ers Increaſed ſo conſiderably, that the Univerſity of Ox- 
74, debated whether they ſhould receive the Pope's Bull, walſing: 
onmanding them to proſecute WickiifF with the utmoſt 
Rigour, The Hiſtorian who relates this Particular not 
acquinting us with their final Reſolution, it is ſomewhat 
obe rhe Ball was rejected. Hence it appears, that 

Fs Doctrine was not embraced by ſome ignorant 
eas only, but by Men of Leiters, and Perſons of 
Qulty, Some would fain make us believe that People 
Vere tightened into a ſeigned Approbation of his Doc- 
une. But it may be ſaid on the contrary, with much 
Satr Probability, that Fear hindered many from being 
bs Followers. The Truth is, a Man ran no Risk in con- 
Vote IV. | Qqq tinuing 


Collier. 


— 
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tinuing to adhere to the old Tenets, whereas it miphyy, 
dangerous to embrace the yew ones. 
Bull tothe The Pope finding the Bull he had directed to the di 
Archbiſhop verſity of Oxford, had produced no great Effect, ſent fr 
N Orders to the Archbiſhop of Canrerbary and Biſhey | 
NIE: e to proſecute Wicklif. But as he was given 
under ſtand that the Biſhops could not proceed in the A 
fair without the King's Licenſe, he enjoy ned them to n 
preſent to Richard and his Council, that Wickliff's Errgy 
were not only dangerous to the Church, but likewiſe i 
the State. However the King's Council it ſeems did u 
think ſo, Perhaps no Body was willing to offend 
Duke of Lancaſter, avowed Protector of Wickliff, 
The two Prelates however willing to obey the Py 
to the utmoſt of their Power, ſummoned Wicklif a | 
cond Time before them at Lambeth. He appeared, a 
by the manner wherein he explained his Opinions, he ſe:nii 
ed willing to give the Prelates ſome fort of Satisf:Gtia 
but drop But in all Appearance, they would not have been ca 
the Affair. tented with ſo general an Explanation, if one Clifard 
Gentleman had not entered the Aſſembly in a pretty tog 
manner, torbidding them to proceed any farther. "Tila 
that the two Prelates were over-awed by this abſol 
Order, though they knew not from whence it came, l 
lieving that C/ifford durſt not act thus of his own Hel 

Beſides, the Populace intimated by their menacing Word 
that they would not fee Hichliff ill- treated. Thele Cul 
fiderations obliged the Biſhops to diſmifs the Doctor, f 
bidding him to amuſe the People any more with Diſpu 
tions of ſo dangerous a Conſequence. Bur he had! 
| Regard to this Injunction, ſince according to the Id 
mony of an antient Hiſtorian, he continued to preach 
defend his Doctrine. By the Way, this Steadineſs || 
grees with the Explanation of his Opinions, | which 
| pretended he made before the Biſhops, and which 
repreſented as full of Equivocations and Ewvaſions. 1 
Truth is, this diſguiſing his Sentiments is little confal 
able to his natural Temper, which was far enough ib 
being feartul, Be this as it will, from that In, 


They cite 
bim, 
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ge in quiet upon his Cure of Lutter worth; without any 

ther Diſturbance. Some Time after Courtney Arch- His Doc- 

ſhop of Canterbury, Succeſſor of Simon Sudbury behead- ee 
by the Kentiſh Rebels, ſummoned a Provincial nod at a 11, 1 
an, wherein Wickliff's Doctrine was condemned. An 

forian affirms, that Wickliff was cited, and that he ex- 

ined his Opinions in a manner very different from the 

ral Senſe of the Words. But as the Records of the Sy- Knighton, 
L mention nothing of his appearing, in all likelihood 

e Hiſtorian has confounded this Syzoa with that of 

= ambeih. „ | 

The condemning Wickliff's Doctrine, prevented it not Wicklif's 
om ſpreading all over the Kingdom, and that with ſuch e 
ucceſs, that the Hiſtorian above inent ioned aſſures us, e 
yo Men could not be found together, and one not a 

dl ard. Kichard 11 having permitted the Biſhops to pro- 

_ wits and impriſon Feretichs, 25 Was related in the Hi 

ry of his Reign, leveral Lollards were cited before their 

ſpective Biſhops. Some recanted, and others bravely 

00d the Shock, But among theſe laſt, there was not one 

livered over to the ſecular Arm, there being as yet no 

ww to that Purpoſe. *Twas not till the next Reign 

It thoſe horrid Executions commenced in England. So 

tin ſpite of the Oppoſition of the Biſhops, Fick/if 's 

i flew over the Kingdom with a wonderful Swiftnefs, 

caule the Clergy were not at Liberty to employ the only 

Pans they have all along thought proper to root out 

ry, It ſeems that the Biſhops durſt not attack 1Vick- 

F pxrlonally, for fear of having their Ignorance too 

uch dilplayed by his ſuperiour Learning. Be that as it 

W, Mehl F was ſuffered to paſs his Days quietly at 

Merworth till his Death in 1384. It is probable, that | 

Frocels of Time his Followers made ſome Additions 

Ms Doctrine, and that hence it is that they have aſcri- 

Ito him whatever his Diſciples advanced. 

Tbe Los of their Maſter diſhcartened not his Follow 

* They continued to preach and maintain their Opi- 


off | 
1 0 vith the ſame Courage he had done when alive. 
Progreſs their Doctrine daily made, became at length 
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ſo conſiderable, that in 1386, the rwo Houſes of Pale 
ment thought themſelves obliged to perition the King 
take Care that the Church and State received no Detringy 
by the novel Opinions of the Lo/lards, Whereupon 1 
King appointed Cemmiſſioners to peruſe Michliſf's Boch! 
but this Commiſſion was but very faintly executed. 
The Wick- In 13 89 the Michliſites or Lol ards began to ſepa 
liffites ſe· from the Church of Rome, and to appoint Prieſts from: 
pores, mong themlelves to perform Divine Service, after thei 
9 Way. Though from Time to Time the Biſhops py 
Church. ſecuted them, yet it was not done very rigorouſly, Thi 
Aim leemed to be only to hinder them from pleading Py, 
{cription. Beſides, a Petition preſented to the King by, 
former Parliament, praying him to revoke the Power jM 
had granted the Biſhops to impriſon Heretichs, reſtrain 
the molt borward. | 
Remone Bur in 1395 the Endeavours of the Lollards in th 
firances 10 King's Abſence, to get their Doctrine confirmed by th 
cha SOR: Parlizment, put the Biſhop's upon taking other Mezſurs 
The pretended Hereticks finding they were backed þ 
vaſt Numbers of followers, preſented to the Heat 
Commons a Remonſtrance, containing theſe twelve Ari 
cles. 5 | 
I. That when the Church of England, treading in i 
Steps of the Church of Rome, began to make an ill uſed 
her Temporalitics, Faith and Charity began to diſappear, 
II. That the Engliſh Prieſthood derived from Rm 
and pretending to a Power ſuperiour to Angels, is not th 
Prieſthood lettled by Chriſt upon his Apoſtles. 
III. That the Celebacy of the Clergy, was the Occ 
ſion of Abundance of ſcandalous Irregularities in 
Church VVV 
IV. That the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, rend 
the greateſt Part of Chriſtendom guilty of /dolatry. 
V. That Exorciſins, Benedictions, pronounced over 
ter. Bread, Oil, over the Stones for the Altar, the Chu 
Walls, Prieſts-Veſtments, Mitres, Croſſes, Pilgrim. f 
bave more of Conjuring than Religion in them. 


VI, Til 
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VI. That it was a great Crime, to join in the ſame 
on Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Offices. 
vil. That Prayers for the Dead, wherein one Perſon 
neſerred to another, are not conformable to the Charity 
ecribed by the Goſpel. 
VIII. That Pilgrimages, and Offerings made to Ima- 
and Croſſes, and eſpecially the Pictures repreſenting the 
50 Trinity, are a fort of Idolatry. 2 

I. That Auricular Confeſſion, ſerves only to make the 
refs proud, and by letting them into the Secrets of the 


(.ndalous Intrigues. J 
X. That the taking away any Man's Life, either in 
r, or in Courts of Juſtice, is contrary to the Doc- 


eng. ER L 
| XI. That the Vow of ſingle Life, undertaken by Wo- 
en, is the Occaſion of numberleſs Diſorders, and of the 


ii. 
XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſn from Civil Society, 


1. 
All theſe Articles were backed with Proofs too long to 
de inſerted here. 3 - 
Privately approved of by ſeveral Members of Parliament, 
med the Clergy to that Degree, that they immediately 

lputed the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of London 


Aland, that he might by his Prefence and Authority 
heck the Growth of the ve Dodrine, as hath been re- 
ated in the Reign of Richard Il, 


ry, ſummoned a Synod at London, where eighteen Ar- 
W, were condemned. 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable Matters relating to Wick- 
ud his Doctrine, which happened before the Depoling 


entent, gives Opportunities for Abundance of Sins, and 
Win: of the Goſpel, which is a Diſpenſation of Grace and 


Slurder of Multitudes of Children unbaptized, or even 


eV Trades, which ſerve only to ſupport Pride aud 
| This Remonſtrance, which in all Appearance had been 
o the King, praying him to return with all Speed into 


dome Time after, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Can- 


cs extracted out of WIick/ifs Book, entituled Trials» 


of 
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COUN- 
C1iL 53: 
Council of 
Lyons. 


1274. 


done for them, the Pope demanded a Subidy of em 


ſo frequently made uſe of this Means of heaping up M. 
ney, that People could not be deceived. However, no 


Syned of 


Reading. 


1279. 


now to proceed to other Affairs relating to the Emil 


ſeparated a ſecond Time, upon the Latins being dri 
out of Conſtantinople. This Union indeed was brouph 


well as the reſt. Richard de Peckham Dean of Lincoly, vi 
the only Perſon that ventured to ſtand by the Intereſts 


ty of ſpeaking their Minds in this Council. J come no 
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of Richard II. But I muſt not forget to add, thy gi 
tain Bohemian Students, being at Oxford when ia 
began to publiſh his Doctrine, they carried it into tie 
own Country, where it ſpread wonderfully. It js Tj 


Church, and in the firſt Place to the Comncils, 

I ſhall begin this Head with the General Council of | 
ons, which was opened May 1, 1274. This Cours 
was ſummoned chiefly to receive the Greeks into the (yy 
munion of the Church of Rome, from which they ha 


about, but it was of no long Continuance. Angth 
Reaſon of the Council's Meeting, was to reſtore the Af 
of the Chriſtians in Syria. As great Matters were tod. 


Church. It was eaſy to ſee that the Pope had a Viev 
his own Intereſt in this Demand. His Predeceſſors hy 


a Biſhop dared to open his Mouth againſt it, and ti 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury who was there, kept Silence ff 


Eng land. He boldly ſaid, that the Engliſh Clergy wer 
not in a Condition to contribute towards the War, by 
Reaſon of the continual Exactions of the Court of Row 
which had ſcarce left them wherewithal ro ſubſiſt. Th 
Freedom coſt him his Deanery, which the Pope depri 
him of that Inſtant, Hence we may judge of the Libs 


to the Councils held in England during the four Regi 
before- mentionſqc e... 1 
The Firſt was convened in the Reign of Edward, by 

John de Peckham Archbiſhop of Canterbury. In ti 
Council was ratified what had been decreed in the Gent 
ral Council at Lyons, concerning Pluralitics. After whid 
the Archbiſhop paſſed ſome Canons directly contrary | 
ly 
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le Prerogative Royal, and for that Reaſon he was obliged 
repeal them afterwards. 

The Firſt decreed Excommunication againſt ſuch as ſued 
the King's Letters to prohibit certain Things from be- 
g ted in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. 


The Second rendered liable to the fame Penalty the Ma- 


Ms, after the Forty Days allowed in the Canons. 

By the Third, they that forcibly took away the Charch's 
nds were likewiſe to be excommunicated. 

| The Fourth prohibited under the fame Penalty the ſel- 
ng of Proviſions to the Archbiſhop ot Tork, whenever 
e ſhould come within the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
urildict ion. 5 „ 
This was a ſhort and ſure Way of putting an End to 


ung the Croſs. SO that in Caſe this Canon had not been 
noull:d, the Archbiſhop of York would have been at a 


oc beld at London. e | 
The Fifth, ordered the Copies of Magna Charta 
Would be {ct up on Church-Doors, that every one might 
ead them. 1 95 
d long ſojourned at Rome, was come back with to Eng- 
and, and how far he would have extended the Church 
Power, if the King had not oppoſed his Deſigns. 


anon were made. 
The Iſt enjoyned the Prieſts to acquaint the more igno- 


[u; Chriſt are contained under the fingle Species of Bread; 
nd that what they receive in the Chalice, is only mere 


it. For as the Canon goes on, the Blood of our Lord 


loved only to the Prieſts that celebrate Divine Service 
a tbele leſſer Churches. = 


The 


"ſes which refuſed to impriſon excommunicated Per- 


s Diſpute with the Archbiſhop of York, about the car- 


Piet Loſs how to be preſent at the Parliament, which was 


Hence may be judged what Temper this Prelate, who 


ant Sort of the Laiety, that the Body and Blood of Je- 


Wine, to help them to ſwallow the other Species the bet- 


ln 1281, the ſame Archbiſhop convened at Lambeth Synod of 


W Provincial Synod, where, among others, the following Ig 


— N 
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without making uſe of Scholaſtick Terms and Diſtin&ind 


Synod of 
Excter. 
1287. 


Synod a- 
gainſt the 


Templars 


1310. 
Sy nod at 
London. 

1328. 


A Canon at a Synod in Oxford, which admitted Ape 


Synod of 


Magfield. 


1332. 


ce ſan Synod, which enjoined that Care ſhould be taken; 


upon the Croſi for their Salvation, and under the Species if 


ſeems that we may infer from hence, that in the Church 
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The IIId Canon forbids Prieſts to re-baptize 
Children that had been baptized by the Laiety, unt 
there is Reaſon to doubt whether the Child was bapt 
or not. In that Cafe, the Canon allowed the Pyjyg 
baptize the Infant, with theſe conditional Words, If th 
art not already baptized, I baptize thee in the Name of i 
Father, &c. 

The Xth enjoyned the Prieſts to inſtruct the pen 
committed to their Charge in plain intelligible Languay 


Then the Canon lays down the Heads they were toexpouſ 
upon, and the Senſe they were to take them in. 
In 1287 Peter Quivil Biſhop of Exeter, held 2 h 


inſtruct the People concerning the Doctrine of Trani 
ftantiation. The Prieſts were to let them know that f 
Adoration of the Hoſt could not be carried too far, fi 
they received under the Species of Bread, that which hy 


Wine, the Blood which was ſhed from Chriſt's Side, 


Exeter, the Laiety received the Sacrament Then in bo 
Kinds. 

We meet but with one remarkable Council in the Rey 
of Edward II, which was held at London in 13 10, whe 
the Templars were condemned to perperual Baniſhment, 
In 1328, in the Reign of Edward III, Mepham Ar 
biſhop of Canterbury held a Provincial Syed at Lond 
By this Synod, Good-Fryday, and the Conception of 
Bleſſed Virgin were made Holy- Days, and all Work forbid 
den: But however the Country People were allowed 
follow their Buſinels after Divine Service. All An 
Hermits, Canons Regular were prohibited taking Confeſul 


only after a definitive Sentence, was revoked. 
In 1332 Mepham held another Provincial Sue 
Magfield , which ſettled all the Holy-Days kept in l 


| 


Province of Canterbury. Among the Feſtivals we n 
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gr. George's Day, and St. Auguſtin's firſt Archbiſhop of 


cauterbury. . . 
gratford Archbiſhop of 1 held at London in Synôd at 

1342 4 Provincial Synod, the moſt remarkable Canons London 
whereof are theſe: | eee. 
The IVth enjoy ned the Monks who had the Appropri- 5 
views of Pariſhes, to relieve the Poor in Proportion to the 
Value of the Benefice. In Caſe of failure, the Bilhops 
were impowered to compel them to their Duty by 1:- 
queſtring the Profits. „ 

The IX th was levelled againſt the mendicant Frjars, 
who abuſing the Confidence dy ing Perſons put in then, 
perſw aded them to make Willi prejudicial to their Families. 
As the Synod durſt not directly come upon the Fryars, 
who were under the Pope's Protection, thoſe who wee 
prevailed on to diſpoſe of their Eſtates in ſo unreatonable 
1 manner, were barred the Benefit of Chriſtian Burial, 
During the Reign of Richard II, we hind no Councils 


tyars. 


vorth remarking, but thoſe which were held on the Score 


of Wicklif and his Followers. But as theſe have been 
mentioned elſewhere, it will be needleſs to repeat here 


| What has been already related. 


Although England was no more concerned than other 0775 
Corijlian States in the Schiſms which bappencd in the Schijms, 
Church, I don't think it proper however wholly to pats 


| tem over in Silence. The Knowledge of them is not 


only abſolutely neceſſary for the underſtanding the Eccle- 
jaſtical Hiſtory of thoſe Times, but one may affirm in 
ſome Meaſure, that the beſt Part of the ſaid Hiſtory con- 


liſts ot what followed from theſe ſcandalous Schiims. 


From the Beginning of the Reign of Edward I, to the john 
End of that of Richard II, Chriſtendom was divided by XXII and 
two Schiſmzs, The firſt laſted not long. Clement V, have Nicholas 
ing removed the Papal Chair to Avignon, died there in * 

1314, and was ſucceeded by John XXII, who kept his 


| Relidence at the ſame Place. This Pope's Election was 


ter very extraordinary manner. This Holy Sec having 

lemained vacant above two Years after the Death of Cle- 

Ment, becauſe the Cardinals could not agree, they met at 
ä length 
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Schi of 


Urban VI. 


ment VII. 


the ſame Diviſions ſtill reigning among them, they agreed 


bout his Neck. Aſter this Submiſſion, he was put into 
cloſe Confinement, where he died in a few Months. 


and Cle- 


To Urban VI Pope of Rome, ſucceeded in 1389 Bon. 


the Court of France endeavoured to perſwade the tuo 


canonicaliy elected. Ty boch conſented to it, but bro: 
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length at Hens in 13 16 in order to chuſe a Pope. But | 
to refer the Matter to Cardinal 4. Offa Biſhop of Porto, | 


who, without any more to do, nominated himſelt, and 
took the Name of John XXII. At the ſame Time the | 


Empire was divided by a double Election, one Part of the W 
Electors having given their Voices for Lewis of Bavaria, | 


and rhe other for Frederick Duke of Auſtria. Johr; 
Refutal to acknowledge the firſt for Emperor, occaſioned | 
a Quarre] between them, which daily increaſed till 1328, 
when Lewis going over into Italy degraded Pope John, 

and then got Peter de Corbaria à Cordelier, to be elected, 
who took the Name of Wichelas V, and reſided at Rome, 
Nicholas being ſupported by the Emperor and the Gene- 
ral of the Cordeliers, kept his Ground ſome Time. But 
at laſt the Emperor having been forced to quit Ita), 
zud Diſſenſions ariſing among the Co rdeliers, Nicholas 
hzving none to ſtand by him, was taken and carried to 
Avignon, where he asked John's Pardon with a Halter :. 


The ſecond Schiſms between Urban VI, and C lemrm 
VII, was more conſiderable and of much longer Cont 
nuance. I have related the Riſe of it in the Hiſtory of 
Richard II, for which reaſon I ſhall only report the Cone 
{: quences of it, to the Time I have confined my {el 
here. OY 


face IX, who as well as Clement made as if he were de. 
ſitous to put an End to the Schiſm; but nothing ws 
farther from their Intentions. Clement VII, who died u 
Avignon in 1394, had for Succeſſor Benedict VIII. 

All Chriſtendom being tired and offended at the Schiſnn 


Popes to reſign their Dignity, that another Pope might b 


their Word. Benedict eſpecially uſed ſo many Shifts, that 
the King of France reſolved to withdraw his Kingden 
from his Obedience. To that Purpoſe, he _ a 

255 VÜVVðũ, Cardinal 
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Cardinals of the Pope's Party, who promiſed to deſert 
him: but Benedict having taken notice of it, fortified him- 
{If in his Palace at Avignon, by introducing a Garriſon 
of Arragonians. He was beſieged by Marſhal Boucicaut; 
but quickly after the Marſbal had Orders to raiſe the Siege. 
Thus by the Intrigues of ſome of the Princes of the 


W 30d of France, the Schiſ {till continued not ithſtand- 


— 


ng the King's Endeavours to cloſe it. 

Nothing More remains but to give a ſhort Account of 
ſuch Eccleſiaſtichs as were eminent for their Merit and 
Learning, in the Reigns of the three Edwards and Rich- 
ard Il. 


Robert Kilvarby, a Cordelier or Minorite, was Arch- Kilwatby , 


biſhop of Canterbury in the Reign of Edward I, and a 
Prelare of eminent Learning for the Age he lived in. He 
wrote leveral Theological Tracts, which were in great re- 
pute in thoſe Days. His Merit having raiſed him to 
the Dignity of a Cardinal, he reſigned his Archbiſhoprick, 
and went and lived at Rome, where he died. 


Robert Burnell, Biſhop of Bath, was choſen Succeſſor Burrell. 


to Kilwarby ; but the Pope, by the Plenitude of his Apo- 


| folick Po wer, gave the See of Canterbury to John Pec- pecham, 


lam an Engliſh Franciſcan, who was Auditor of his Cham- 
br, This Prelate had great Conteſts with Edward I, as 
well on the Score of the Canons of his Synod before- men- 
tioned, as upon other Accounts. The Quarrel went ſo 
ber, that the King was upon the Point of baniſhing him 
the Realm. He paſſed for a very learned Prelate, partt- | 
cufrly in the Civil and Canon Law. There are ſome The- 
olrical T rafts of his, and ſeveral Commentaries upon the 
Holy Scriptures, 


Robert Minchelſey, Succeſſor of Pecham, preferred his Winchet- 


Archbiſhoprick to a Cardinalate which the Pope would ſer- 


| ave honoured him with. This Prelate is chiefly praiſed 
for his Charities : He uſed to relieve four Thouſand Poor 
People twice a Week at his Houſe, beſides his main- 

ning many young Scholars at both the Univerſities. 

Thele Charities gained him the Affections of the People, 
who after his Death, flocked in Crouds to his Tomb, and 
Vor. IV. 1 payed 
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payed him the Regard of a Saint. Mean while this ſane 
Archbiihop, ſo beloved by the People, had great Con. 
teſts with Edward I, for having too far entered into the 
Intrigues of the Lords who oppoſed the Deſigns of thy 
King, The Pope, whom Edward knew how to make | 
his Fiicnd, cited the Archbiſhop to Rome, to juſtify hi 
Conduct, and laid him under a Suſpenſion. It was not til 
the Reign of Edward TI that he was reſtores. 
Britton, Jeka Britton Biſhop of Hereford, chicfly excelled in 
the Knowledge of the Common Law, He wrote a Book 
much eſteemed, de Juribus Anglicanis, and died in 127;, 
Duns Sco- Johannes Duns Scotus, commonly called Dottor Subtilit 
UW. lived inthe Reign of Edward II. and is too well known 
to nced infifting upon. It 15 enough to remark, that he 
differed in many Things from the Opinions of Thomas 4- 
_ »quinas, and was a great Stickler for the immaculate Con. 
ception of the Blejjed Virgin. After he had been Profeſſr 
in Divinity at Oxford and Paris, he died at Cologs in the 

lame Office, in 1309 or 13 10. 
Staplet on. Halter Stapletoen Biſhop of Exeter, was eminent for his 
Learniag, and Capacity in the Adminiſtration of the Pub- 
lick Affairs, and particularly for his Loyalty to Edward 
II his Sovereign, for which he loft his Life, as was fe- 
lated in the Hiſtory of that Prince. 1 
Stratford Archbiſhop of Caaterbary under Edward III 
was more famous as a Stateſman, than as an Archbilhoy, 
1 have related elſewhere his Conteit with Edward IIl, 
who accuſed him of Miſdemcanours. But afterwards the 
King commanded the Accuſations entered againſt him tt 
be cancelled, as containing Things neither True nor Rev 
ſonable. )) — 
Bradwar- Thomas Bradwardin Succeſſor of Strat ford, was a gret 
din. Philefopher and Mat hematician, and withal a very learned 
Divine. He was commonly called the profound Docin, 
according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days of giving ſud 
Titles ro thoſe that were eminent for their Learning. it 
wrote 3 Book againſt the Pelagians, which gained him! 
great Reputation, intitled, Of the Cauſe of God. Bit 
what rendered him ſtill more cftecmed than his Learning 
_ 88 | Wi 
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Stratford. 
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bis Humility, and his Zeal to inſtruct the People com- 
ed to his Care. Before his Promotion to the Archi- 
cal See, he was Confeſſor to Edward III, and attend- 
in great Prince in all his Expeditions, Some have 
oe him the Honour to ſay, that the Progreſs of Ed- 
ns Arms in France was in a great Meaſure owing to 
js p :udent Counſels. 

ji liam Occam, of the Order of St, Francis, Diſciple of Occam. 
hen Scots, is famous for being Head of the Vominaliſts 
inſt the Realiſts, of which his Maſter Scotus was Chief. 
|: would be needleſs to explain here, wherein conſiſted the 
Diference between theſe two Setts of Philoſophers, 
hom God be thanked, the public School. are now ſeldom 
ſoubled wit h. 

Richard Fitz Ralph Archbiſhop of Sk and born Fitz- 
Dundalk. in Ireland, was a great Enemy ro the mendi- Ralph. 
i Fryars, He attacked them vigorouſly in his Sermons 
rexched at London, where in he undertook to make good 
The nine Propoſitions following. 

I. That with Retpe to the Place where Confeſſions are 
obe made, the Pariſh-Churches are to be preferred before 
bole of the Fryars. 

ll. That Pariſboners ought rather to confeſs to a Curate, 
han to a Fryar. 

III. That notwithſtanding Je ſus Chriſt was Pooy whilſt 
pon Earth, yet he never affected Poverry. 

IV. That Chriſt did never beg, nor make Poſſeſſion of 
ouxtary Poverty. 

V. That he never taught People to make Profeſſion of 
Peggarj. 

VI. That Chriſ held the contrary, namely, that Men 
ght not to beg by Inclination and Choice, - but only | 
hen torced to it by Neceſſity. 

I. That to profeſs Beggary, is a Thing contrary to 
delgin and common Senſe. -- 
VIII. That to be under EBERT, of voluntary Po- 


erty, is not agreeable to the Rule of the Froars: Mintri ites 
i Lrgeliers, 


IX. That 


» 
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Ticviſa, 


— Chriſt ſent Apoſtles, but never mendicant Fryars, to pre 


: Colleges and Monaſteries, as holding a conſiderable Pha 


biſhop before him. He appeared, and couragiouſ 


£ 
%. 


ther Books into Engliſh. He was of the ſame Opinion x 


of Piety to be depended upon. A Man may judge | 
this ſmall Number of learned Perſons, how much th 
Sciences were degenerated, ſince among all the abort 
named, hardly is there to be found one truly Learned 
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IX. That the Bull of Alexanacr IV, which condeny 
the Libel of the Dottors of Paris cenlures none of ths 
eight Propoſitions. _ 

T hele Articles, which attacked the Fryars Mendicant i 
the moſt ſenſible Part, it being by their voluntary . 
verty that they had gained and preſerved their Credit will 
the People, were carried to the Pope, Who cited the Arch. 


maintained all he had advanced. But before this Afr! 
was decided, he died at Avignon 1360. He tranſlated the 
Bible into Engliſh, and wrote two Treatiſes, one in De. 
fence of the Pariſh-Prieſts, againſt the Fryars; the other, 
concerning thole whole Right it was co take Con fi 
John de Treviſa a Corniſh-NMlan, who lived in th 
Reign of Edward III. tranſlated the Bible and ſeverl q. 


the Archbiſhop of Armagh, and maintained that Jef 


the Goſpel). Fe, 

Theſe are almoſt all that were eminent for their Pi! 
and Learning during the four Reigns I have pon 
through, unleſs we ſhould reckon among the famous ad 
learned Men, a Croud of Schoolmen, who, in my Opin 
on, deferve not that Rank. Some add, the Founders d 


among the Devout. But theſe are too ambiguous Mali 


In ſpite of the Prejudices of Wickliff's Enemies, I (ui 
make no Scruple to except that Doctor, of whom I hy. 
already ſaid enough to excuſe me from adding any Thing 
more upon his Account. ty 


The moſt noted Hiſtorians of the Fourteenth Cents 
Were: | 


7HOM4 
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THOMAS WIKES, His Hiſtory begins at the wikes. 
Congueſt, and ends at the Death of Edward I, 1304. 
He was Canon Regular of Oſney near Oxferd, and writes 


„ clearly and fully (eſpecially in ſome Paſſages relating to 

be Barons- Wars) as ſo compendious a Chronicle as his is 
Loud allow him to do. Dr. Gale has publiſhcd this Hi1- 

ly ory in his Hiſt. Ang. Vol. IL. 

ll The Author of the Chronicle, which gocs under the Bromp— 
de veme of John Brompton, Abbot of Jorevu or Joruaulx, bon. 

ee n Lorle ſbire, lived about this Time. The Chronicle begins 
fen che Coming of Auſtin in 588, and ends with the 

M besth of Richard I, 1198. It is plain ſrom this Hiſto— 


1905 taking no notice of the Foundation of that Monaſte- 
i u Cc. that neither Brompton, nor any Member of that 
Religious Houſe was Author of this Chronicle, but that 
iwas procured by that Abbot, and by him beſtowed on 
Uh IF Monaſtery, The Author (whoever he be) is very 
ehen in his Collections for the Saxon I imes, but takes no 
notice of the Chronological Part in the whole Story of 


Pe the Heptarchy. He gives the Saxon Laws at large, and 
> Wr:n{lates pretty honeſtly. This Chronicle is publiſhed 
 mong the Decem Scriptores. ST OY 
pint i | - CE * 
* RANULPH HIGDEN, Monk of St. Ver- Higden, 

: lige 


%s in Cheſter, where he died very aged in 1377, was 
dowaright Plagiary. He falls foul on William of 
lalmibury in many Places. He ſtiles his Work, Poly- 
hronicon, What he taught rcliting to the Times of the 
ritains and Saxons, has been lately publiſhed by Dr. 
Gale, Vol. I. who commends him for preferving many 
W\cmains out of antient Chronicles, now wholly loſt or 


ullad. 


MATT II E I 4 Benediiline Monk of IWftminſter, Matthew : 
ded his Fliſtory at the Year 1307, though it was at- of Welt- 
Wards continued by other Hands. He was a choice minlters 
ollctor of the Flowers of former TTiſtorians, from 
hence he is uſually filed Floriltgusa. He entirely tran- 

| e Se - 
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ſcribes Matthew Paris. His moſt eminent Continy; 
Merimuth was Adam Merimuth Canon-Regular of St. Paul's, 
an eminent Civilian, who in his latter Days gave hin 
wholly to the Reading and Writing Exgliſb Hiſtory, 
begins his Wark at 1302, and reaches to 13 80. 
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N. B. K. ſtands for King, K* for Kingdom, the Let- 


Courſes, Ws 4 
Aiguillon beſieged, 262 
Alenſon (E. of) defeated 


5. | 266 
Alexander K of Scotland marries 
Margaret, 32. ſettles the Suc- 
ceſſion of that Kingdom, ib. 
| dies, ib 
Alien. Priories, what they were 
308, 2. K. Edward reſtores the 
Lands he had taken from 
them, 308. Statute againſt 4 
lien AR. „ iFbkl 
phon ſus K. Edward's Son dies, 


. PO. 
lngleſey taken by the Engliſh, 8 


jeu. Account of the Diſputes 
between thisHouſe and that of 


Arragon about Sicily, 20, &c. 
fun of Luxemburgh matried to 


K. Richard, 


5 394 
rragon. A full Account of the 


| Uſferences between this Houle 
nd that of Anjou, 20, &c. 
(K. of) See Peter, Alphonſo. 
Neville ( James de) an Account 
ofhim, 234. and u. K. Edward 


and killed at the Battle of Cre/- 


ter (u.) before the Number of the Page, means the 
Note at the Bottom of the Page. e 


makes an Alliance with him, 
ib. cauſes the chief Cities of 
Flanders to revolt againſt the 
Earl, ib. adviſes K. Edw. to 
aſſume the Title of K. of 
France, 211. is torn in Pieces, 

oy | 262 
Arthur D. of Bretaign, 249 


Articles, 41. drawn by the Ba- 
ron, „ 133 


Arundel Ap. of Canterbury, im- 
peached of High- Treaſon, and 
baniſhed, 131. joins with the 
D. of Lancaſter, 440 

Arundel (E. of) refuſes to ſerve 

K. Edw. 145. hanged, 182. his 
death extremely bewailed, ib. 

(E of) goes and takes poſſeſſion 

of Cherbourg, 376. authorized 

to examine the Publick Ac- 


counts, 410. takes a Fleet ot 
French, Spaniſb, &c. Merchants, 


412. throws up bis Commiſ- 


| fion, ib. made High-Admiral 


by the Parliament, 419- goes 


to the Aſſiſtance of the D. of 
Bretaign, ib. takes from the 
French 80 Ships, and plunders 
Kee and Oleron, ib. commit- 
811 ted 


N 


ted to the Tower, 429. put to 
death, 431. paſſes for a Mar- 
tyr, tb. 
Athol (E. of) hanged, 117 
(E. of) lays Siege to Kildrum - 
my, 229. defeated and ſlain, 
230 

314 


Avray (Battle of 
5 B. 
Badleſmere aſſronts O. Iſabella, 


157. defeated with the reſt of 


the Barons, and executed. 160 


Baldock Chancellor, abuſed by 


the Mob, 182 dicsin Newgate, 
th 


Palio! (John) puts in for the | 


Crown of Scotland, 36, is put 
in poſſeſſion of it by K. Id. 
ward 1,65. does himHomage, 
ib, ſummoned by him, 73. 
appears before the Parliament 
of England, 74, makes an Alli 
ance with France. 75. declares 
againſt K. Edward, 76. is de- 
trated by him, and forced to 
reſign his Kingdom, 9 is ſent 
to kngland, and confined, 16, 
delivered up to the Pope's 
Nuncto, 102. lives on his E- 
tate in Normandy, 109 
Hai (Fdward) made uſe of by 
K. Fdward Ill. as an Inſtru— 
ment torchis better compalſing 
the Conquelt of Scotl. 222. 
prepares tor his Expedition to 


Scotl, 223. lands near Perth, 


474. gains four Battles, 1, and 


becomes Maſter of Perth, 1. 


3s crowned K. of Scotland, 
225. does Homage to K. Ed. 
-vard, ib. gives up Berwick, 


and ſeveral other Places to K. 


_ Edward, 227. is ſurprized, and 


driven out of Scotland 228. 


an Account of his Condition, 
2#3. makes over his Right to 

Scetland to K. Edward for a 
yearly Penſion, 


28 
Laliol College by vikom wanted. 


E X. 


12 

Ball (John) a ſeditious Tel. 

flirs up the Mob, by his ſedi. 

nous Diſcourſes, 386, 391 { 
Bannock-bourn Fight, 145 
Bar (E. of) ravages Champagne, 
95. taken Priſoner, th, 


Baron that Title to whom limi- J 
vo ted, 123 b 
Barons (wear Fealty to Edward | 
I. 2. refuſe to ſerve him in 
Guienne, except he command; 
there in Perſon, 92. enter into 
a League to prevent K. 4d. 
ward II's Coronation, 124, 
their diſcontents at Gaveſton'; 
Promotion, 130- preſent an 
Addre(s to Edward Il, 1;: 6. 
and propoſe a Regulation, 1, 
ſtir up the People againit him, 

134. take up Arms, 136, and MW Be 
march againſt tim, 137, 139, ; 
ſeize his Fquipage, and Gave. W Ri 
ſlon's, 138. reltore it, 141. de- ] 
mand the Performance of the 1 
40 Articles, 140. march te V. 
wards London, ib. a gener ( 
Pardon granted to them, 14; I 
publickly beg the King's Par If 
don, 141, preſent to him; P 
Liſt of ſeveral Grievances, (; 

140. take up Arms again, if 
reconciliation between the k, WF 6: 
and them, 150. ſome of them 1 
admitted into theKing'sCour WF „. 


cil, th, renew their League, . 


and take up Arms upon % 4a: 4 
count of the enter, e 
are reduced to great ſtraight, tle 
153, ſome ſubmit, others ar <4 
| ſeverely puniſhed, 159,- 161 . 
See Lords and Peers. | lif 
Beauchamp (Henry de) may (© 


Governour of Calais, % #44; 


-—(Thomas de) Sce E. of Wah a! 
„„ I. 
Beaufort, Origin of that Nan m. 

426, 0 tur 
(John) created E. of , 


ji e 


C 


ft, 426. and Marqueſs of So— 


mer/et, 332 
belbnap (Sir Robert) repents of 
having ſigned an unjuſt de- 
cilion in favour Of IL. Richard, 
414 
Bembrehanged at Tyburn, 4183 
benedift XII, Pope, ſends two 
Legates into England to dil- 
ſwWaqe K. Edward from mak 
ing War with France, 237. up 
braids him for his Alliance 
with the Emperour, 239. ex 
hortshim to ,quit the Title of 


K ot France, 243. puts an- 


ders under an Intefdiét, 248 
Berwick taken and retaken by 
the Engliſh and Scots. 77,153, 


225, 283, 370 


peverley (Abbey of) ranſacked 
Robt. Bruce, 161 
My, trauſſated into Englih by 
Richd. Fitæ-Ralph, 482. and 
John de Treviſa, ub, 
Fnod (tiugh) E. of Norfolk and 
Gr. Marſhall, refules to ſerve 
K. Edward I, in the Wals, un- 
leſs he commanded there in 


Perſon, 92. withdraws from 


Court, 93. Is turned out of 
his Office, | ib. 
Biſhops Obtain of K. Richard 
he Power of impriſoniny 
Lereticks, 39. Which 15 fe- 


voked, 5 397 


blaik Cre of Scotland, 201,n 2. 
Buena (K, of) lain at the Bat- 
tle of Cre. 207, his Stan- 
dard, 10. 
Whemian Students carry Wick- 
s Doctnine mito their own 
Country.“ 4 


47 
hun (Humphrey) High Con- 
ſlahle refutes to ſerve lK. Edw. 


I. in Guienne, unleſs he com- 


mands there in 17 3] — 92. 18 
turned out of his- Office, 9 


Boniface VI Pope, choſentm— 
Pie between K. Edward and 


K. Philip, 99, his Sentence, 102 
his Bull ro K. Fdw. I. con 
cerning his pretended Sove- 
reignty over Scotland, 105 
Brabant (D. of) demands the 
Crown of France for K. Fd- 
ward [I]. 236 is by him crea- 
ted Lieutenant-General tor 
France, ib. uneaſy, 239. with- 


draws his Troops, 246 
Brad wardin (Iho.) an Account 
of him, 480 


Braybrook (Robert) Bp. of Lon- 
don, made High-Chancellor, 
396 

Bretaign (Affairs of)2 49. ſeveral 
Lord's of Hretaign beheaded 
by order of the K. of France, 

| 258 
—(D.of) See Arthur. ; 
—(D. of) routed of his Domini- 


ons, 378. the D. of Lancaſter 


_ undertakes to reſtore him, /. 
delivers Breſt to the 'ngliſh, ib. 
recalled by the Brerons, 381. 
makes a 'Ttcaty with the K. 
Ol France, ö-RRN 383 

Bretigny (Treaty of) 295, &c. 

Breſt delivered to the Fnguſh, 


378. beſieged by the D. of 


Flanders aid relieved by the 
| Farls of Arundel and Not- 
tingham, 412. given up by K. 
Richard, | 42 ] 
Hriſtol taken by) i[abella, 120. 
ſurrenders to the D.ot Lancalter, 
B itton (John) an Account Of 


him, 480 
Brompton (John) an account Of 
Bin, 483 


Bruce (Rolert) pretends to the 


own ot Sc, 36. 15 ex- 
_ cluded, 63 K. Kdw. I. offers 
him the Crown, _ 77 
Bruce (Robert) Vf, Of Carrick 
charges ai with aſpiring 


at the Crown, 100. burſt out 
into Tears at his Reply, 101. 


contrives with Comyy to free 


r their 


. 


their Country, 114. is be- 
frayed by Comyn, 115. eſcapes 
4% Scorl, and kills Comyn, 110. 
1s crowned K. of Scotland, ib. 
deteated, withdraws to the 
Hebrides, 117. defeats the E. 
of Pembroke, and takes leve- 
ral Places, 119. the reſtorer 
of the Scorch Monarchy, 142. 
_ defeats the Engliſh, 143. en 
ters Engl, twice, 144. recq- 
vers Þerith, Lanerick, Dum- 
fries, &c. ib. forms a deſign 
of conquering Ireland, 150. 
| Bees over thither, 151. amu— 
ſes K Edward with Propoſals 
ot Peace, ib. beſieges Ber- 
1c, ib. 


Pope's Legates, 152. is ex- 
communicated, 153. purſues 
K. Edward, and takes his Bag- 
gage, 161, breaks the e Truce 
with England, 193. dies, 105. 
hisAdviee to the Regents, 206 
Bruce (Edward 1 the En- 


gliſh, 143. ſent with an Army 


to conquer Ireland, 151. de- 

feated and (lain, ib, 

| Buckingham (E. ot) See Thomas 
of „ 

Hull (the Pope's) forbidding all 
Hecleſiaſticks to pay Taxesto 
ſecular Princes, without the 
conſent of the Holy See, 91 

bonifage VIII. concerning the 
1 of Scoil, 105 

Bugquhan 


a 88 Cage, 117 


humel (Robert ) an Account ot 


him, 479 

| Eutler (James) created E. of Or- 

mond, | 202 
Ge 


Calais beſieged and taken by K, 
Edu. 269, 172. 


turned out, and an FE uglith Co- 
lony put there, 673, the K. 


refuſes to accept of 
2 Truce publithed by the 


*ounteſs of) put Into 


the French. 


of France bribes the Govet- 
nour, 275, a Staple of Wool 
ſet up there, 310. the D. of 
Glogceſter ſtran eg there, 432 
Cambridge (E. of) See . 


Can non, l firſt uſed by the 


Engliſh, 209 
Canterbury ( AP 
rant Edw. I. the 5th of his 
oyeables, 91. upon which 

his Eftate is ſeized, ib, ſub. 
mits, and gives the K. a 4th 


part, 92. excommunicates 
enters into a 


 Gaveſton, 131. 
Confederacy againſt K. Edu 


II. 136. made Prime- Miniſter 


110 94 III. 247. who com 
A 


ins of him, for neglecting 


A ſupply him with Money, ib. 
beheaded. See Sudbury, 


Carliſle Parliament there, 118 
(Sir John) put to 


Cavendiſh 
Death by the Rebels, 39. 
Chalon (E. "of challenges Edw.1, 
to a Tournament, 3 


Champion, the firſt mention of | 


one at the K's Coranatiqn, 371 


| Chandos (Sir John) made by | 


K. Kdw. Lieutenant-General 
of his Dominions in France, 
309. his Character, ib, ſlain in 


a Hattle, 329 
Charing- Croſs by whom erect 
ed, IOz, * 
Charle, of Anjou defeats Man- 
fred, 21, and Conradin, ib. 
Din Peter K of Arra- 
gon, 25. dies, 17 


Charles I1. Prince of Salerno, ta- 


155 Friſoner by Lauria, 26 


let at Liberty, 28. remains , 
poſſeſſion ol Naples, 

Charts de Rlots; Account of x 
diſpute between him and John 
de Montfort about % 
249. is declared by K. Philip 
D. of Bretaign, 250. defeated 


and taken a} % Ke de Rien, 
| 271 


of) refuſes to 


110 
harle 
tne 
bella 
aga1l 
177. 
barte 
muy 
Cam 
bels, 
berbot 


ib, 


Fren 
hire 


biffer | 


eh 
er 


211. releaſed, 284. defeated 
and flain at the Battle of 4- 
SW vary. 314 
(harles the Dauphin Regent of 
France, 291. chuts himſelf up 
in Paris, 294. his Provoſals re- 
jected by K. Edw. ib. becomes 
K. of France. deſigns to 


break the Treaty of 9 1 | 


3119. fummons the Pr. of Wales 
to appear before the Peers, 
322, proclaims War againſt 
tngland, ib. Remarks on this 


n 323, orders a So- 


emn Service to be celebrated 
on the death of Pr. Edu. 337, 
renews the War with England, 
372. brings five Armies into 


the Field, 46. fits out a firong 


F.cet, 16. confiſcates Bretaign, 
and ſummonsthe D.betore the 

S Houſe of Peers, 380. dies, 383 
(harles VI. K. of France, 383, 
prepares to attack England, 
402. ſends the K. of Scozl, Suc- 
cours, 46. makes a freth at- 
tempr to conquer England, 
407. makes vaſt Preparations, 


and gets 900 Tranſport-Ships, 


. his Deſigus fruſtrated, 408, 


his Fleet deſtroyed by a Storm, 


410. his Sickneſs, 423 
harles K. Of France ſeites Gri- 
ene, 167. Treaty of Q. 1/a- 
bella with him, 170. alliſts her 
zgainſt the King her Husband, 
177. dies, "2 = BIR 
barters in the Abbey of St. Ed- 


Cambridge, burnt by the Re- 
bels, 391 
lwbourg delivered to the Eng- 
%, 376. given up again, 427 
———- (Gov. ot) beats the 
French, VV 
ire made a Principality, 433 
Hater men take Arms for K. 
hard, 3 
iter (Bp. of) See Lang ton. 


BP ] 7Ü——T 


mundsbury, and Univerſity of 


IND 


Ciſtercians above o, oco buried 
in one Vear of the Plague in a 
Church-yard belonging to 
them, now the Charter-Houſe, 

Clement V Pope, abſolves Edw. 
I. from the Oath he had 1a- 
ken to obſerve the Charters, 
113. prants him the Tenths 

_ ſor 3 Years, 114 

Clement VI. Pope, carries the A- 
buſe of Proviſions to a great 
pitch, | 255 

Clement VII. elected Pope, 377 
a Schiſm upon account of his 


Flection, ib. 


Clergy retuſe to grant K. Fdw. 


I. the 12th of their Movea- 


bles, 91. are outlaw'd, 16. 
grant him the 5th part of their 
Goods, 1% refuſe to pay park 
of a Sublidy, 406 an Order 
Iucd out by Edu. III. for 


the arming of all Clergymen, 


| 318 . 
Cobham (Lord) ſent to the Tow- 
. 429 
Coin the Standard of it when 
8 123 u. 
Cologn K. FEdw 111, grants that 
City ſeveral Privileges, 238 
Cemin cholen Regent of Scorl. 
101. exhorts the Scots to break 
the Truce with Fel. 103. en- 
ters into a Confederacy with 
bruce to tree Scoil. from the 
Government of the /g, 
114. betrays Bruce, 115. 1S 


ſtabb' d by him, 116 
Comin (John) Commander of 

the Engliſh Forces, defcated, 

N 5 142, 143 | 
Commiſſioners, twelve appointed 


to receive K. Edu. refignatl- 


on of his Crown, 182. thir- 


teen appointed tg goyern With 
K. Kichard, 410. a certain 
Number of Commil], 1n vetted 
with the Authotuy of the 


Houle 


1 


Houſe of Commons, 433 con- 

ſirmed by the Pope's Bull, 10. 

The Common, grant Adu. I. a 

Sublidy, 18, appoint Commil- 

ſioners to examine what uſes 

the King's Revenue had been 
put to, 382, retuſe to paſs 

a Bill impowering biſhops to 

impriſon Hereticks, 394 

Conradin aſſumes the Title of 

K. of Sicily, 21. defeated by 

Ch. of Anjou,and beheaded, ib. 

Conſpira y in England to de— 

throne K. Ru hard, 439 

Cornwall, Jeu a, the Black- 
Prince, Cicated E. of Coru— 
wal. 235. the eldeſt Son of 
the Kings of England 1s born 
| of Cornuwal, ib n. 

Caronation-Oath, 129 

Council of Lyons, 474. See Synod. 

Creſſy (Battle of ) 265 

Cumberland ravaged by the Scots, 

| 404 
D. 

David Brother to Pr. Lewellyn 
created E. of Venbigh, 8. put 
to death, 15. his Head ſet on 
the Tower, 0,8 

David Pr. of Scotland, married 
to Joanna, 201. fhes into 
France, 225. returns to Scotl. 
254. takes Durham. ib. is re- 


pulled at Wert. i enters Eng- | 


land, 269. but is deteated, and 
made Priſoner by Qu. PHilip- 
b. 270. his Bravery, ib. u. 
a Treaty about his Liberty, 
282. is more cloſely confined, 
and why, 283, 284 ſet at li- 
berty, 289. dies, 325 
De-/by (E ot) ſent by K. Edu. 
into Guienne, to begin Hoſti- 
lities, : 60. makes a great Pro- 


greſs, 261 a generous act of 


nis, ib. See D. of Lancaſter. 
Derby (E. of) i.e HENRY the 


D. of Lancaſter's eldeſt Son, de- 


trats the D. of Ireland, 416. 


"mer 


ſignalizes himſelf in Pruſſa, | 


411. created D. of Hereford, 


432. fails out with the D. of 


Norfolk, 436. prevented by 
the K. trom fightin 


Crown, 45 1. proclaim'd King, 


452 
DU Hr MON DROIT. C. 


rigin of that Motto. 241 


Dimock (john) Champion at | 


K. Richard's Coronation, 351. 


by what right he was admitted | 


to it, 16. 2x. | 


Dowglaſs (Sir James) ravages 
the Borders .of Engl. 193. ole} 


Into the Engl. Camp, and pe- 
_ netrated even to the royal 
Tent, | | 1961 
— (dir AUlam) ſlain by Henry, 
Piercy. 4191 
Dun, Scotus (Johannes) an 404 
count of him. 450] 
Durham taken by David K. of 
Scotland. © = 


—(bp. ot ) baniſhed, 40 


„ 

Earth-quake, a dreadful one if 
Engl. WC, 181 
Edenborough-Caſile taken by td 
I of Murray, 144 
Elnmund, brother to K.Edqw.l fe 
by him to the f. of Fraue 

[4 


a Duel 
with him, and baniſhed, . 
Injuſtice of the K. to him, /. 
called in by the Male- Con- 
tents in Engl. 440. repalts to | 
Bretaign,and imbarks for Enyl. 
441. lands at Ravenſpur, 16. | 
publiſhes a Manifeſto, 442. | 
marches to London, ib. tales 
Briſtol, and beheads ſome ot 

the King's Miniſters, 443. tis | 
Interview with K. Kichard, } 
446. ſets out with him tot } 
London, ib. Conſulrations be. 
tween him and his Friends, 4. 
repairs to the Tower, tou 
Richard, 443. Clalins tlic] 


13 N 
tomakeup matters, S2 dehvers 


up Guienne, 84 ſent into Gni— 
vine with an Army, 87 dies, . 


Edmund E. of Cambridge, 310. 


marries one of the K of Ca 
tile's Daughters, 330. takes up 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs 
during K. Richard's minority, 
472. goes with an Army 10 
aſliſt the K. of Portugal againſt 
the Caſtilians, 384. returns 
very much diſſatisfied, 398. 


created D. of York, 406. 


quits the Court, 423. is by 
K. Richard made Regent of the 
Kingdom, 439. tries in vain 
to prevent a general Revolt, 
441. but is not able to levy 
an Army, 442. retires to his 
own Houſe, /, joyns the D. 


of Lancaſler, 443. his Propo- 


ſal followed, 447 


dard l. arrives in Sicily, 3. 


alliſts at a Tournament at Ca- 
lon, ib. viſits the K. of France, 
ib. Arrives in England and 1s 
crowned, 4. ſends Commilli- 
oners into the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, and examines into the 
Miſdemeanors of Magiſtrates, 
ib. makes War with the Welſh, 
„ c. builds the Caſtles of 
Vint and Rutland, 7 releryes 
the Yearly Rent of 3ol. out 
of Normandy, 9 Punithes the 


Jews for chipping, 9 extorts 


Money ftom them, & baniſhes 
them 17, 30. ges into France, 
and demands che Provinces 


taken from K John and Hen- 
7) III, 18. makes 3 Treaty 


with K Philip and does him 
Homage, 19. appoimed Me- 
liator between the Kings of 


Aragon and Sicily, 8, & c. 


returns to England, 29 retorns 
ſevefal abuſes in the Admini— 
lation of juſtice, 29. ſeverely 
Muniſhes ſuch Judges as had 


E X. 
taken Bribes, i and 30. by 
what Means he got himſelt 
acknowledged Sovereign ot 
the Km. ot Scotl. 31. 74. the 
Proots he alledged to luppart 


that Right, 50. choſen Umpire 


by thoſe that pretended to tlie 
Km. of Scorl, 38. ſummons the 
States of Scort. to Norham, 38. 
is put in Poſſeſſion of col. 
44. declares Ball K. of Scorl. 
Oz. his haughty Behaviour to- 
wards him, 71, &c. attacls 
Scotland, and makes himiclf 


Malter of it, /), 78. takes 
Berwick, ib. has a delign of u- 


niting Scotland to Ungl. 80. 
temoves to Engl. the Crown 
and Sceprer of Scozl. and the 
reſt of the Regalia, as alſo the 


Stone of Score, 80. burns the. 


Records of Scotland, Si is ſum- 
moned by the K. of France to 
appear betore the Court of 
I'cers,32 {endshis Brother A. 
mund to awer for him, ½. 
recants the Homage he had 


donc Philip, 36 lends his Bro- 


ther mund into Guienns 
witha tew Troops, 87. gains 
the L. of Flanders to lis Ude, 
88. demands his eldeſt Daugh- 


ter in Marriage for bis don 
Edu]. &9 forms a League 2- 


gainſt France, 90. ſends a defi- 


ance to K. „hi, 1b. obtains a 
Subſidy of the Sch Fart of 


the Moveables of ric 1117ens 
of London, anda lach of the 
rell of his Subjects, . com— 
mands ail the Lay Fees pvi- 


teſs'dby theClergy tobe ſe d, 


ib. andthe Ap.ot Canterbury's 
Iſtate, “ confirms the 2 Char- 


ters of K. ohn, 94. arrives 
n Flanders, 05. makes a Fruce 


with K. Philip, 97. which is 


prolonged, 102, is like to be 
killed at Ghent, th, retutins 


10 


3 


to Engl. ib chooſes the Pope 
tor Umpire between him and 
Fhilip, 99. confirms the Gr. 


Charter, 15. marches into Scozl. 


ib. 2 of his Ribs broke by the 
kick of a horſe, ib. married 
Margaret K. Philip's Sifter, 
102. enters into Scetl. a 3d 
time, tog. defeats the Scots, 
and rejects their Submiſſion, 
tb. thteatens utterly to deſtroy 
Scotland, 106. grants them a 
Truce, ib. gives an Anfwer to 
the Pope's Bull. 
makesa Treaty of Peace with 
the K. of France, 109. his 4th 
Expedition into Scotl. Iro. 
gets the Pope to diſpenſe him 
from the Oaths he had taken 
ot keeping the Charters, 113. 
ſends an Army into Scorl. 116. 
knights 200 young Gentle 
men, 116. goes himſelf into 


Scotland, and ſeverely puniſhes 


the Revolters, 117. attempts 
to unite Scotland to England, 
118. reſolves utterly to de- 
ſtroy Scotland, 119. is taken 
at Carliſle, ib. his laſt Words 
to his Son, 25. orders him 
never to recall Gaveſton, 120. 
dies at Burgh, ib. where bu- 
lied, ib, His Encomium and 
Character, ib. &c. his Iſſue, 
£1 | „ 122 
Edward Il, born, 17. inveſted 
with the Principality of Wales, 
and Earldom of Cheſter, ib. 
106. is impriſoned, 113, 
comesto the Crown with an 
univerſal Joy, 125. recalls Ga- 
vefton, 125 gives him the ſle 
of Man, 16. Contracted to 1/- 
abella, 102. marries her, 127. 
4 King's and Queens at the 
Wedding, #6. promiſes to ſa- 
tisfy the Baronsthat had leagu- 
ed againſt him. 128. is crown'd, 


b. forgets his promiſe, 129. 


See p. 105. 


promiſes to baniſh Gaviſtos, | 
31. defers his Promiſe, . 
makes him Governor of tre. : 
conſents to haye 
Terms propoſed to him by the 
Barons, 133. promiſes to ob. 
ſerve the 41 Articles, 135. has 
a mind to reform the Regu - 
lation, 137. upon the Barons 
riſing againſt him he retires to 
Neu- Caſtle, and to Scarbo- 
rough Caſtle, ib. retires to Can. 
terbury for fear of the Barone, 
140 has recourſe to the Pope; 
N p matters 

between him and the Barons, 
ib. promiſes to grant them a 
general Pardon, ib. delays to 
perform it, ib. goes into France 
to conſult with K. Philip, 141. 
Account of his War with 
Scotland, ib. &c. leads a pow. 
erful Army againſt the Scots, 
144. is forc'd to return with. 
out doing any thing, for want 
of Proviſions, #6. levies an 
Army of 100,000 Men againt 
the Scots, 145. which is defeat- | 
ed, ib. a Woman brirgs him 
a Letter wherein his Conduct 
was ripped up, 149. calls and 

diſſolves a Parliament, 140. 
Agreement between him and 
the Barons, 150. is through. 
ly reconciled to the E. of Lan- 
Caſter, ib. deſites the Pope 
to compel Robe. Bruce to make | 
Peace with him, 152. befieges | 
Berwick, 153. is forced to quit 
the Siege, ib. takes the Caſtie } 
of Leeds, 155. revenges him- | 
jelf on the Barons, 158. puts 
ſeveral of them to Death, 
159 161. marches into Scot- | 
land, 161. purſued and like 
to be taken Priſoner, ib. ſends | 
the E. of kent to command in 
refuſes to ta- 
tify a Treaty with the K. of 
Franc, 


land, 131. 


Nuncio to make u 


Guienue, 168. 


E. 


F 


France, ib. ſends to the Pope 
to accommodate Matters be- 
tween him and K. Charles, 
168 it is propoſed to him 
to ſend his Queen to Paris, 
169 which he conſents to, 
170 prepares to go and do 
Homage to the K. of France, 
170 gives up Gutenne to his 
Son, 171 does not baniſh his 
Queen, 176 accuſes his Am- 
baſſadors of Prevarication, 177 
declares War with France, ib. 
upon 1/abella's Landing is de- 
ſerted by all, 179 ſets a Price 
upon the Head of Mortimer, 
ib. leaves Spencer ſex. at Briſ- 
zol, and thinks of retiring into 
Ireland, 180 is driven on the 
Coaſt of Wales, where he hides 
himſelf, ib. taken and carried 
to Monmouth, 181 forced to 
deliver up the Great Seal, 16. 
is conducted to Kenelworth- 
Caſtle, ib. is allowed 100 
Marks a Month, 192 is de- 
poſed, 182 and obliged to re- 
ſign his Crown, 183 his ſad 
Condition, 184 reſigns the 
Enſigns of Royalty, 185 bis 
Character, ib. his Iſſue, 186 
his tragical Death 196 the 
barbarous Uſage he met with, 
198 where buried, 199 
Eqward Ill. born, 141 goes 10 


Paris, 173. is inveſted by his 


Father with the Dutchv of 


Guienne, and does the K. of 


France Homage for it, 147. 
choſen Regent, 180. and K. 
in the Room of his Father, 182 
reſuſes to accept the Crown 
without his Father's Conſent, 


183. proclaim:d and crown'd, 
191. raiſes an Army of 60,000 
Men, and marches againſt the 


Scots, 193. returns back with- 
out having been ſucceſsful, 
196. contracted to Philippa of 


Haynault, 178. ſolemnizes his 
Marriage with her, 200. calls 
a Parliament at Northampton, 
ibid. quits his Claim to Scor- 
land, 201. reſtores the Crown, 
lewels, Deeds, Inſtruments, 


Cc. belonging to Scotland, ib. 


reſolves to puniſh the E. of 
Lancaſier, and ſome other 
Male content Lords, 205. 


makes a new Treaty with the 


K. of France, 211. lays claim 


to the Regency of France, 


212. diſpute between him 
and Philip de Valois about it, 


ib. demands the Crown of 


France, 213. does the K. of 


France Homage, 215. makes 


a new Treaty with him, 217. 
goes into France, ib. ſeizes 
Mortimer, 218. calls a new 
Parliament, 219 reſolves to 
conquer Scotland, 222. makes 
uſe of Baliol to compaſs his 
Ends, ib. breaks the Trucæ 
with Scotland, 223. levies an 
Army on pretence of ſending 
it into Ireland, but ſends it to 
Scotland, 226. takes Berwick, 


227. hs firſt Expedition in'o 


Scotland, 227. his ſecond Ex- 
pedition, 228. his third, 76. 


leaves the Government of Stor. 


land to the E. of Athol, 229. 


his fourth Expedition into 


Scotland, which he ravages in 
a mercileſs manner, 230 re- 
ſolves to attack France 230, 
exc. makes an Alliance with 
ſeveral Princes 233, exc. 


writes to the Pope againſt K. 
Philip, 


245 demands the 
Crown of France, 236 his 


Right to it examined, 343 — 
358 orders the French to pay 
the D. of Brabant Obedience, 


236 comes to Aniwerp, 237 
is made Vicar General of the 
Empire, 238 grants the prin- 

Tit -——apa 


F 


cipal Cities of Flanders ſeveral 
Privileges, 238 borrows Mo- 


ney on all Hands, and pawns. 


his Crown, 239 entets Ar- 
ois, ib. is challenged to a 
Battle by K. Philip, 240. takes 
the Title of K. of France, 241 

varters with his own Arms 
thoſe of France, ib. refuſes 
Philip the Title of King, 242 
- Publiſhes a Declaration, and 
a Manifeſto againſt K. Philip, 
ib. comes to Engl. and Con- 
firms Magna Charta, 242 fe- 
embarks for Flanders, and 
beats the French Fleet, 243, 
c. beſieges Tourna), 244 
challenges King Philip, 245 
makes a Truce with him, 16. 
and returns to Engl. ib. a 
Quarrel between him and the 
Archbiſhop of Canrertury 247 
oes into Bretaign, and be- 


ſieges 4 Towns, 251 marches 


againſt Scotland by Sea and 
Land, 253 his Fleet ſuffers 
by a Storm, ib. prepares to 
renew the War with France, 
267 hath Tournaments at 
Windſor, ib. he ſends a Defi- 
ance to K. Philip, 260 pub- 
liſhes a Manifeſto againſt him, 


ib. goes into Flanders, 261 


imbarks for Guienne, 262 lands 


ac la Hogue, 263 and ravages 


the Country, 16. comes to 
Poiſſi, ib. retires to Ponthiou, 
264. torces a Paſs defended 
by the French, ib. defeats the 
French at Creſſy, 265 beſieges 
Calais, 269 and takes it, 272 
 veſolves to ſacrifice 6 of the 


chief Burghers, ib. puts an 
Engliſh Colony there, 273 re- 
ſuſes the Imperial Dignity, 274 
goes over to Calais, and de- 


feats the French, whoattempt- 
ed io make themſelves Maſters 


of it by Treachery, 279 his 


Iſſue, | | 342 
Edward the Black Prince born, | 


Generoſity to Ribawmont, ib. 
inſtitutes the Order of the Gar- 
ter, 277 defeats the Spaniſh 
Corſairs, 279 patches up a 
Peace with the Scots, 281 goes 
into France and ravages Bou- 
lonnis and Artois, 282 fe- 
takes Berwich from the Scors, 


and ravages their Country, 


283 orders a publick Thank(- 
giving to be offered for tte 


Victory at Poictiers, 288 kind. 


ly receives the K. of France, 


289 reſolves to carry the 
goes 
over to Calais with an Army 
of 100 000 Men, 16. ravages 
France, to the very Gates o 
Paris, 293 Reaſons that in- 
duced him to make a Peace 


War into France, 292 


with France, 294 makes the 


Treaty of Bretigny, 295, . 
grants a general Pardon to all 


Offenders, 309, 336 is un- 
fortunate in the latter part of 


his Reign, 319 Guienne le. 
him, 328 real- | 


volts again 
ſumesthe Title of K of France, 


ib. puts out roSea, but is put 
back by contrary Winds, 331 


is deprived of all his Acquiſi- 


tions in France, except Calai,, | 
333» 334 falls in love with | 


Alice Pierce, ib. waſtes the 


publick Money upon her, 333 
the Parliament obliges him to | 
turn her off, as alſo the D. of 


Lancaſter, exc. ib, recall; 
them, 337 demands a Sub- 


ſidy, 338 makes Prince Ric | 
ard Knight of the Garter, 339 
falls ill, and ſees himſelf de- 
ſerted by all, 16. dies, 340 


his Character, ib. ec, hi] 


221 created E. of Cornual. 
235 the manner of his In- 
veſliture, ib in. created * 

0 


of Wales, 256 is Knighted, 
263 performs Wonders at 
the Battle of Creſy, 266. is 
inveſted with the Dutchy of 
Guienne, 28, ravages the 
ſouthern Provinces of France. 
284, 285 defeats the French 
at Poitiers, and takes K. John 
Priſoner, 286 condudts the 


K his Priſonerto London, 288 


marries anna of Kent, 308 
keeps a Royal Court at Bowr- 
deaux, 310 aſliſts Peter K. of 
Caſtile to recovet his Domini- 
ons, 316 is repayed with In- 
gratitude, 318 contracts a 
dangerous Diſtemper in Spain, 
ib, lays a Tax on Guienne, 
321 his Diſtemper turns to a 
Dr-pſy, i. ſummoned by 
the K. of France before the 
Houſe of Peers, 322 his Dit- 
temper increaſes, 329 re- 
turns to England, ib. ſeeks 
the Protection of the Parha- 
ment for his Son Richard, 236 


dies ib. why called the black 


Prince, ib, the Parliament 
attends his Corps to Canterbu- 
ry, > 337 
Eleanor Wife of K. Edward l. 
dies, „ 
The Fmperor joyr.s with K. Kd. 

ward Ill apainſt France, 233 

makes K. Edu ird Vicar ot the 


Empire, 238 revokes that 
Tile. 246 and receeds from 


the League he had made with 
him 3 
Engliſhmen; (ome perform Won- 
ders in the Eaſt againſt the 
Turks, 314 their vaſt negli— 


gence in making Preparations 


againſt the French, 371 their 


Complaints againſt the Exacti- 
ons of the See of Rome, 454 


their Attempts to free them- 
ſelves from them, 460 


Engliſh Language, when firſt uſed 


11 


in the Courts of Judicature, 
309 


Ehex: an Inſutrection of the 


Mob there, upon Account of 
the Poll-Tax, 385,070 
Exeter [D of,) 432 
—(Bp.of) in a Spe:ch upon 

the abſolute Po wer of the K. 

endeavours to prove that the 

regal Power was unlimited, 


430 
F 


Famine, a dreadful one in Eng- 
land, 447, Oc. another, 422 


Fealty, that Word irom whence _ 


deriv'd, 53, n the form of 
doing Feal:y, . 
Fitz Ralph (Richard) ABp. ot 
Armagh, an account or him, 
431 tranſlated the $15le into 
Engliſh, „ 
Flanders put under an Interdict 
by the Pope, 243 attacked 
by the Croiſes, 393 K. LA 
ward [lI, grants the Cities of 
Flanders ſeveralPrivileges,” 38 
Flanders (Affairs of,) 88 


E. of) joyns with Edw. I, a- 


gainſt the K. of France, 88 falls 
Out withthe People of Ghent, 
i, made Priſoner by the K. of 
France's Treachery, 89 delert:- 


ed by the K of Enzland, ror 


delivers himſclt uptathe E at 
Valor, ib. unjuſtly detamcd 
Priſoner by the K. of France, 
102 

— (E of) the chief of his Cities 
revolt againſt him, 234, 235 
flies for refuge into France, ib. 
defeated by the Engliſh, 234 


Flemings, King Edward offers 


them his Protection 234 are 
defeated by the Duke ot Bur- 
gundy, 244 fall off from K. 
 Fdward, 280 are defeated by 


the E. of Hereford, 330 bar- 


barouſly uſed by the Mob in 
War. Tyler's |nſurrection, 3%” 


+47 2 France 


IN D E XK. 


France (K. of) See Philip 
Charles. 

France, the Cauſe of the War 
between that Kingdom and 
England, 81. Wars and Affairs 
of K. Edward with France, 
167. See under Philip, and 
Edward, A new Treaty con- 
cluded between it and Eng- 
land, | 211 

French ravage the Coaſls of 
England, and burn Haſtings, 

Portſmouth, &c, 372. make 

frequent Deſcents 399 
French - Fleet deſtroy ed, 243, 244 
. | 

Garter (Order of the) when, 
and upon what Occaſion 1n- 
ſtituted, 277: the Nobleneſs of 
It, 279. A liſt of the firſt 26 
YL; ib. u. 

Gaſcon de Moncade, 

Gavejton (Piers ) perſwades Pr. 
Edward to commit tome Out- 
rage againſt tte Bp. of Chefter, 
113. is banithed the Realm, 
and allowed a Penſion, 118. 
recalled by Edw. II. and Joad- 
ed with Favours, 125. creat- 
ed E. of Corn wal, ib. A De- 
ſcription and Character of 
him. 126. made Guardian of 
the Realm, 128. 
Edward's Crown at the Coro- 
nation of K. Edward II. ibid. 


hisimprudent Conduct and Be- 


haviour, 130. the Parliament 
petitions his Faniſhment, 46. 
15 made Governour of Ireland, 
131. recalled, 132. gives ſome 
Lords Nicknames, ib. made 


Governourof Nottingham, &c. 


133. ſentenced to perpetual 
Baniſhment, ib. recalled, 134. 


bis inſolent Behaviour to all, 


eſpecially to the Queen, 135. 
retires to Scarborough, 138. 
beſieged and forced to ſurren- 
der, 46, catried by the E. of 


carries St. 


Pembroke to the King, ib. be. 
headed, 139. his Body remoy. | 
ed to King's Langely, 147 | 
Gregory XI. Pope condemn; | 
Wickliff's Opinions, * 
Guelderland (Earldom of) erec. * 
ed into a Dutchy by K. Ed. 


ward, 


238 | 
Guerande (Treaty of) 314 
Gueſclin (Bertrand de) taken 


Priſoner at the Battle of 4. 
ray, 314. ranſomed, 316. taken 
priſoner at the Battle of Neſa. 
ra, 317. pays his own ranſom, | 
318 worſts the Engliſh every | 
where, 330. beſieges and takes 
Rochel, il. and 331. and Thou. | 


ars, | th, | 
Guienne attacked by the K. of | 
France, 168. &c. given by 


Fdw. III. to the Pr. of Walen, 
282. erected into a Principa- | 
lity, 309- the Inhabitants are 
diſguſted by Pr. Edward, 320. | 
the principal Cities revolt a- 
gainft K. Edw. III. 328. given 
to the E. of Lancaſter, 421 
Guiſcard de Angoulème created 
E of Huntington, 371 | 
Guiſnes ſold by the Governour | 
to Edu. III. . 


Gurney (Sir Tho.) removes K. 


Edw. II. to Berkley Caſtle, 197 | 
uſes him barbatouſly, 198. 
cauſes him to be ſhaved in the 
open Field with cold Water, 
ib, cruelly murders him, ib. 
forced to fly beyond Sea, 199. | 


2 


is ſeized at Burgos, and be- 


headed, | 200 | 
Hachwood (Tho.) ſignalizes him- | 
ſelf in the Wars in Italy, 314 | 

| Hainaule (E. of) Iſabella gets | 
Troops from him, 176. con- 
cludes a Marriages between bis 
Daughter and Pc. Edward, ib. 
(E. of) joins with K. Edu. III. 
a gainſt France. 23 
e Hainault 


Hainault (John de) Commander 


IN EX 


Joan Male peace, ib. u. 


ot the Troops granted to Joanna of Kent married to Pr. 


Queen 1/avella, 176. is ſent 
back to his own Country, 
95 

Hlales, High-Treaſurer, behead- 
ed by the Mob in Hat Tyler's 
Inſurrection, 388 
nalydon- Hill (Battle of 227 
Harcla (Andreu de) Governour 
of Carliſle, defeats the E. of 


Lancaſter, and takes him Pri- 


ſoner, 159. beheaded, 163 
Harcourt (Geoffrey de) does Ho- 
mage to K. Edward, 260. per- 


ſuades him to make a Deſcent 


in Normandy, 263 
henry IV. See E. of Derby. 
hereford (E. of) ſlain, 160 
FE. of) See E. of Derby. 
gp of) See Orleton. 
hereticks, an Act paſſed im- 
powering Biſhops to impriſon 

chem without asking theKing's 
Leave, 394. which is revoked, 


OS, 397 

Higden, an Account of him, 
5 
Holland (Lord) killed by Sir 
Thomas Withers, <8 
—(Lord) kills the Lord Stafford, 
3 404 
homage, the Form of doing it, 
52. n. full of Liege Homage, 
What. 215, 3. 
Honorius IV. Pope, . 
Jaquery Wan, 291 


- W/CH-DIEN, that Motto when 
firſt uſed by the Princes of 
ales, „ 2867 
-. bews, 280. executed for clip- 
4 ping and coining, 9. all baniſh- 
s ed out of England, 30. an Ace 
n- count of them, ib. 
iis kſurrections of Wat- Tyler, Jach- 
b. Straw, Littſtar, &c. 385, &c. 
Il. N anna married to David Prince 
ef Scotland, 201, 293. called 


Edward, 308. dies with grief, 
404 

John of Eltham created E. ot 
' Cornwal, 202 
John of Gant marries the D. 
of Lancaſter's Daugbter, 293. 
created D. of Lancaſter, 300. 
ſeat to Calais with a power- 
full Army, 328. ravages the 
open Country, ib comes over 
to Engl. to ſollicit freſh ſup- 
plies, 330. marries Conſtantia 
the K. of Caftile's Daughter, 
ib. aſſumes the Title of K. 
of Caſtile, ib. goes back to 
Guienne, 332. the Parliament 
petitions his being removed, 
335. is recalled, 337. pro- 
tectsWicklff, 338, 468, &c. his 
Palace plundered by the Mob. 
339. turns out the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, ib. takes 
up the Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs during K. Richard's Mi- 
nority, 372. a violent Action 
of his, 374. gets the Money 
granted by the Parliament in- 
to his Hands, 375. undertakes 
to reſtore the D. of Bretaign, 
378. beſieges St. Malo, ib. 
treats with the Scots, 384. the 
chief Object of the Rebels fu- 
ry under Jack-Straw, 393 re- 
tires into Scotl. till the troubles 
were over, ib. wrongfully ac- 
cuſed of deſigning to march 
into Engl with a Scorch Army, 
ib. ravages Scotl. 400, 403 ac- 
cuſed of conſpiring againſt 
the K. 400. clears himſelf, 
ib. goes Embaſſador to Paris, 
40. the King's Favourites 
endeavour to deſtroy him, ib. 
demands Aſſiſtance of the K. 
to aſſert his right to the Crown 
of Caſtile, 404. the Parlia- 
ment grants him a Subfidy, 
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1 
405. makes a League with 
Portugal, 406. ſets out for 


Spain, 407. makes himſelf 
Maſter of ſeveral Places in Gal- 
licia, ib. concludes a Marri- 
age between his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter and the K. of Portugal, ib. 
returns from his Expedition, 
420. religns his Right to the 
Crown of Caſlle, 421. is in- 
veſted with Grienne, ib. mar- 
Ties Catharine Rowet, 426. his 


Children by her legitimaied, 


ib. quits the Court, and re- 
tires to his Eſtate, 


to make Peace with K. Edw. 
231. follows Pr. Edw. with a 
vaſt Army, 285. defeated and 
taken Piſoner at the Battle of 
Poictiers, 286. is brought to 
London, where he is received 
in an honourable manner, 288. 
is lodged in the Savoy, 289. 


E X. 


for which (he ſtirs up the K. 
for revenge, ib, ſoured by 
the Spencers, 166, complains | 
to the K. of France, ib. de- 


' prived by the Spencers of the 


428. 
John K. of France, 279. offers 


Earldom of Cornwal, 168. her 
Treaty with France, 170. plots | 


againſt the K. her Husband, | 


174. gains a Party in England, 
175. herPaſſion for Mortimer, 
and Familiarity with him, 17% 
218, 221. treats with the E. 
of Hainault, 176. and con- 
cludes a Marriage between hi; | 
Daughter and Pr, Edward, ib. 
embarks for England, 178. 
lands in Suffolk, and is joined 
by the E. of Lancaſter, Kent, 


& c. 178, and n. publiſhes 2 


Manifeſto, 179. takes Brie, 


and hangs Spencer, 180. by 


treats with K. Edw. concern- 


ing his Liberty, 292. is con- 
{ined to Sommerton Caſtle, and 
afterwards to the Tower, 292. 
is conducted to Calais, ard 
{et at Liberty, after ſwearing 
to the Treaty of Bretign), 30, 
307. he ratifies it when in 
France, ib. returns to Engl. 


and why, 319. is honourably 


received, 313. dies, ib. A 
fine Saying of his, ib. 


John XXII, Pope, attempts to 
compel Robert Bruce to make 


Peace with Edward 1I. 152, 
Schiſm upon account of his E- 
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lection, 5 
Ireland; Robert Bruce attempts 
to make himſelſ Maſter of it, 


| —{D. of) See Vere. 


1/abella married to Edw. II. 102, 
127. affronted by Gaveſton 
135. and by Badleſmere, 157. 


Rebellions in Ireland, 
423, 433 


Proclamation invites the K. 
her Husband to return, 18. 
her pretended Sorrow upon 


hearing of his being depoſed, 


183. enters into London, 182. 


| ſeizes the Government, 192. 


procures a vaſt Dowry, ib. 


ſtirs up the K. her Son againſt 


J 


the E. of Lancaſter, 203. her! 
downfall, 217. is deprived of! 
her exorbitant Dowry, 220. 
and confined to the Caſtle of! 
Riſing, ib. dies, 290 
udges, in K. Richard's Time, 
decide that the K. is above} 
the Laws, 414. committed to! 


the Tower aud hanged, 418. 


declare it to be Treaſon to! 


brir g any Articles in Parla- 


ment before the King's Aﬀais 
were diſpatched, 433 


Fuliers (D. ot) defeated and 


ſlain, 9 
. of) created E. of Can- 
, 238 


Kent (E. of) is ſent Command 


into Guienne, 168, ſhuts _ 


— 
2 
— 


.es = 235 


my npy 


and 
; 95 
238 
nder 


aim. 
0 ; 


— (E of) made D. of Sur- 


rey, : 
ent. Inſurrections there, 385. 


I 


ſelf vv in Reole, ib. joyns Qu. 
Vabella againſt the King, 179. 
enters into an Aſſociation a- 
gainſt her, 204. is jealous of 


Mortimer's Power and Credit, 


206. made to believe that K. 
Edward II was ſtill alive, 207. 
and reſolves to free him, ib. 
for which he is apprehended, 
condemned, and executed, 

8 209 


432 
see Wat Tyler. 


Kilwarby (Robert) an account 
"SET 
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xnapwell ( Richard) 8 Propoſi- 


tions of his cenſured, 464 
Knolles (Sir 7 wh 390 


3 87, 135 
Lancaſter (E of) enters into a 
Confederacy againſt Edw. II. 
confederate Troops, ib. re- 
Wife unjuſtly taken from him, 
148 is admitted into the 


grants him a General Pardon, 
and is thoroughly reconciled 


againſt the Spencers, 155. re- 
purſued and taken Priſoner, 
racer, 162. K. Edward re- 


pents of his Death, ib. is ca- 
nonized, 163. Miracles ſaid 


Party againſt K. Edw. II, 175. 
joins Qu. Iſabella, 178. ſent 


in queſt of K. Edward, 181. 


carries him to Monmouth- 
Caſtle, ib. is declared Prefi- 


Lacy ( Henry de) E. of Lincoln, | 


136. made General of the 
fuſes to ſerve under the King 
againſt the Scots, 145 his 


King's Council, 150. the King 


to him, ib. he ſtirs up the Lords 
tires towards Scotland. 159. is 


ib. beheaded, 160. his Cha- 


to be done at his Tomb. ib. 
Lancaſter (Henry of) forms a 


dent of the Regency, 192. has 
the Cuſtody of dw. II, com- 
mitted to him, 197. treats 
him kindly, 16. is diſſatisfied, 
and enters into a Confederacy 
with certain Lords, 203. the 
Queen reſolves to have him 
put to Death, ib. he is par- 
doned, ib. See E. of Derby. 


created D. of Lancaſter, 280. 


makes Inroads into Fance, 
and ravages the Country, 1b. 
dies, 308. he founded the 
collegiate Church of Leiceſter, 
and an Hoſpital, „ 


—— (D.of) See ohn of Gant. 
—— (D. of) i. e. Henry. See 


E. of Der bj 

Langton, Bp. of Cheſter, impri- 
ſoned by Edw. II, 117. re- 
leaſed, | ib 


Language ( Englith) ordered by 
K. Edu. III, tobe uſed in all 
Courts of Juſtice, inſtead of 


the French, 309 
Lauria (Roger) takes Malta, 26. 
defeats the Pr. of Salerno, ib. 

deſtroys the French Fleet, 27 


Legates (the Popes ) publiſhes a 


Truce between K. Edwardand 
Nobert Bruce, 152. are not 


ſuffered by the latter to enter 
Scot. ib. excommunicate him, 


and put his Km. under an In- 
ee, = B83 
Lewellyn, Pr. of Wales, refuſes 


to do Homage to Edu. J. I 


ec. ſues for a Peace, 7. ſu 
mits to hard Terms, 8. re- 


volts, 1 1. defeats the Engliſh, 
12. retires to Syowdon-Hill, 
13. is vanquiſhed and ſlain, 
14. his Head ſet upon the 


Tower, ib 


Limoges revolts againſt the Eng- 


liſh, 329. the Inhabitants of it 
put to the Sword, > 
Lincoln (E. of) See Lacy. 


—— (Bp of) ſides with the E. of 
Lancaſter, 


F. 


Lancaſter, 165. for which he 
is charged with High-Treaſon, 
ib. torms a Party againſt K. 
Edt. II. 176. ſent to prepare 
him tor the Relignation of his 
Crown, 183. his rude and in- 
ſolent Behaviour to the K. 184 


Lionel (Pr.) born, 239. created 


D. of Clarence, 30g. marries 
the D. of Milan's Daughter, 
319. dies, ib 


Litiſtar heads a Body of Rebels 


in Nerfolk, 391. puts to Death 
all the Judges and Lawyers 
that fell into his Hands, ib. 


obliges the Lords and Gentle 


men to ſerve him on the Knee, 


ib. beheads the E. of Suffolk 
for retuſing, ib. taken and 
puniſhed, | ib. 


 Lollards endeavour to ſet on 


many Friends in the Km. and 


London deprived of its Charter 


Foot a Reformation, 424. had 


even in the Parliament- Houſe, 
15. K. Richard endeavours to 


ſuppreſs them, ib. ſeparate 


trom the reſt of the Church, 
2 


by Edw. I, 17. declares for 
Qu. 1/abella, 180. is ſtripped 
of all its Privileges by Richard 
11, 422. and of its Charter, 10. 
obliged to give 10, ooo J. and 
2 Gold Crowns to redeem it, 
ib. declares for the D. of Lan- 


caſter, 442. How dangerous 


"2 


itis for a K. of Engl. to have 
London for his Enemy, 423 
ondoners refuſe to lend King 
Ric hard 1000 l. 


The Lords take up Arms againſt 


K. Richard, 415. and march 


to London with an Army of 


« 


40,000 Men, #6. are put off, 
416. continued in Arms, 16, 
upbraid the King, and threaten 
to chuſe n new one, 417, 418 
yous (Council of) 


422 


M. 1 
Magna Charta, confirmed. Se 

under Edu. I, II, III — con 
+a 10 times by K. Edt, 


to Berkley-Caſtle, 197. ut 
him barbarouſly, 198. af 
cruelly murders him, ib. tor&e 
to fly beyond Sea, 
Man ( Ifle of) ſubmits to Robyrs 
Bruce, 144 given to Gaveſſo; 
by Edw. II, 25 
March (E. of) See Mortimgy 
Patrick Dunbar. 4 
— ) i. e. Edmund Governg 
of Ireland, dies, . 
Margaret of Norway acknoy: 
iedged Qu of S-orl. 32. can 


tracted to Pr. Edw. 33. digs, | 


Aarqueſs, who bore firſt th 
Title in England, 40 
Martin VI Pope, excommunis 

cates Peter K. of Arragon, 25, 


dies, 2 _ 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, an at- 
count of him, 483 


Merimuth, an account of him, 


| 2 
Monmouth-Caſile, K. 1 


5 


Foreign Monks expelled aa 


confined there, 11 
Monpexat-Caſtle, 19 
Montfort ( John de) gets poſſ 1 


ſion of Bretaign, 249. Account 
of the Diſpute between hit 
and Charles de Blois about i 
ib does Homage to K. Edu 
ib. and 260 cited by K. Phill 
before the Houſe of peer 
250. withdraws from Paril 
ib. taken Priſoner, ib. ef 
capes, 260. his Wife renewl 
the Treaty with K. Edw. 251 
dies, . 18501 


474 —— (Jon de) his Son, defeat 


Chari 


5 
— Sar 2 
4 a) 

* 


Charles de Blois, and is put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Bretaigu, 31 
Mortimer (Roger) plunders the Lands 
of the Spencers, 157. confined in 
the Tower, 159. condemned twice, 
and pardoned, 165. attempts to 
make himſelf Maſter of the Tower, 
and Mallingſord-Caſtle, ib. eſcapes 
out of the Tower, and retires into 
France, 166, choſen Prime Mini- 
ſter, 192. ſuſpected of holding In- 
telligence with the Scots, 196. cre- 
ated E.of March, 202. becomes 
more and more odious, 206. his 
+ downfal, 217. is ſeized at Notzzng- 
bam Caſtle, 2 8. and ſent to the 
Tower, 219. condemned and exe- 
cuted, 220, an account of N. 
10. 
. Mortimer Hole, | 218 
„ Mortimer (Roger) declared preſump- 
tive Heir of the Crown, 406. re- 
fiored to his Grandfather's Inhert- 
| tance, 220 
(Reger) E. of March, and Go- 
vernour of Ireland, lain, 438 
Mortmain ( Statute ol.) 9, 460. why 


ſo called, 10 
Mowbray (Thomas) cicated E. of 
n | Nortingbam, 371 


Murray (E. of) takes 1 
Caſtle, 144. ravages ſeveral Coun- 
ties of England, 153. 
| Militia of Yorkſhire, ub. ravages the 
Borders of England, 193. is taken 
j Prifoner, 5 229 
Nun, (E. of) taken Priſoner by the 
© Scots, 228 
Navarre (K.of) delivers Cherbourgh 
to the Engliſh, | 370. 
as -Abbey. K. Edw. IL. hides bim- 
ſelf there, 180 
Neha ra (Battle of,) ; 317 
evil (Alexander) Ap. of York, A 
: of K. Richard's Favourites, 395. 

| removed, 410. recalled, 411. con- 
| demned to Baniſhment, 48 
Wicholas III Pope, 22. 
[cbola; IV Pope, 28 


fl 
[4 
by 
an 
0 


. 


defeats the 


Norfolk (D. of.) See E. of Nottingham. 
A Quarrel between him and the E. 
of Hereford, which was to be de- 
cided by a Duel, 436. the K. pre- 
vents it, and banithes him, 16, 

Normandy (D. of) marches againft K. 
Edw. 252. makes a great Progrels 
In Guienne, 202, 

Northampton (E. of) made by K.E&w, 
. Litutenant-General in France, 260, 
defies K. Philip, ib. 

Northumberland (FE. of.) See Peircy, 

Nottingham (E. of) takes a Ficet of 
French, »paniſn, and Flemiſh- Mer 
chants, 412. relieves Breſt, ib. 
throws up his Commiſſion, 16. 
made D. of Norfoik, 432, dies, 436. 

Nottingham: 3 413 —417 


Occam (Milliam) an account of him. 
481 
Ordainers, who they were, 133 
Oriel- College, by whom founded, 1 56 
Orleton (Adam) Bp. of Hereford, ſides 
with - E. of Lancaſter, 164. for 
which he is accuſed of Treaſon, 1. 
forms a Party againſt K. Edw. Il. 
176. is ſent to demand the Great 
Seal, 181. and to prepare the K. 
to reſign his Crown, 183. hisrude 
and infolent Behaviour to him, 184. 
his ambiguous Say ing, adviling the 
Murder of K. Edu. li, 198 
Oxford (E. of.) 0 Robert de Vere. 


Parliament, compoſed not only of 
the Lords, but alſo of the Knights 
of the Shires, exc. 2. an uninter- 
rupted Series of Parliaments ſince 
the 22d. of Edw. I. 122. petitions 
Gaveſtons Baniſhment, 130. grants 
Fd u-. II a Sublidy, 141. one called 
by Qu. Iſabella, 182. obliges K. 
Edw. to reſign his Crown, 183 
names the Rezents, 191. annul- 
the Sentences paſſed in the former 
Reign, 192, demands the Canon.- 


zation of the E. of Lan caſter, 1. 
Parliaments called by Ed. . , 


219, 2424 255. 
Uuu 


grants him Sv" 


dic "F 


IN DU 


dies, 226, 245, Cc. obliges him 
to turn off Alice Pierce, and the D. 
of Lancaſter, c. 335. attends the 
Corps of Pr. Edw. to Canterbury, 
337. appoints Regents during K. 

Richard's Minority, 373. grants the 
K. Money upon Condition it 
ſuould be lodged in the Hands of 
2 Aldermen, 373. grants K. Rich- 

ard very conſiderable Subſidies, 
$79, 380, 381. Parliament the 
Good, the Mercileßß, 419. A 
pack d Parliament, 430. a vile one, 
431. 
above one Seſſion, 432. adjourned 


to Shrewsbury, ns 


Patrick Dunbar beſieges Perth, 225. 
retires, ib. takes ſevera] Places, 
from the Enzlijh, 228. relieves 
 Kildrummy, 229. deteats the E. of 
Athol, 230 


Peace between Zaglind and France, 


' 109. between England and Sror- 
e 146, 200 
Peckkam (Fobn) an account of him, 
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Peers ſummoned to Nortinghan by K. 


Ricnard, 429 
Termbroke (E- 00 made Regent of 
England, 1 defeated by Bruce, 
119. enters in tO a Confederacy a 
gainſt K. Edu. II, 6. takes upon 
tim to carry Gaveſton to the King, 
138. joins Qu. Jabella a8 inn the 
ing, BZ 
Fercie (Lord) Marſhal of ug! 4d, 
protects Nicklif, 338, 468. crea- 
ted E. of Northumberland. 371. re 
takes Ferwz:k from the Scots, 379. 
made Admiral, 412. excuſes him- 
ſelf from attending K Richard in 
| Ireland, 439. upon which the King 
declares him a Traitor, 1b. 


Tercy (Henry) ſirnamed Hotſpur, and 
defeats the Scots, and 


why 380. 
fays Dowgla/s wth his ewn Hand, 
419, taken Priſoner, „ 
Peter K. of Arragon, becomes Maſter 
_ of Sicily, 21, Cc. beleges Anda- 

calla, 23. enters into Meſſina, 2.4. 


did not ule formerly to ſit 


. 


dies, 


Peter the Cruel, turned out of his Do. 


minions, 315, 316. his Charadter, 
16, deſires the Aid of Pr. Eduar 
316. defeats his Brother Henry, and 
is reſtored to his Kingdom, 317. hi; 
Ingratitude to Pr. Edw. 318, h. 
tragical End, i 
Peter de la Mare, Speaker of theHoul: 
of Commons, ſpeaks againſt Alte 
Pierce, 337. is confined to Notting. 
 ham-Caſltle, 
Philip K. of France, makes a Treay 
with K. Edw. I. 18. declared Ge. 
neral of a Cruſado, againſt Peter 
of Arragon, 26. becomes Matter 
of Perpignan, 27. dies, th, 
Philip IV K. of France, 27, ſun. 
mons Edu. I. to appear before the 
Court of Peers, 82. ſeizes upon 
Bourdeaux and Guienne, ib. and 
refuſes to reſtore them, 85. gez 
the E. of Flanders and his Coll. 
teſs Priſoners by Treachery, 89,10, 
makes Alliances with the Kings (| 
Caſtile and Arragon, 94 Taifes 1 
powerful Army to oppoſe the K ai 
England, ib. corrupts Edward's A! 
lies. 95. takes L'1lle, Douay, &c. 
15. Peace made between him and 
the K. of England, 109. falls out! 
with the Pope, 110 
Philip de Valois, or the V. his Diſpute 
with K Edw. III. about the Re 
gency of France, 212. is made Re. 
gent, 1b. and crowned King, 21} 
ſummons K. Edu. to do him Ho. 
mage, 214. offers him Battle, 20 
but retires, ib. a Truce made be. 
tween him and K. Edward, 13 
cites J. de Montfort, and Ch, de Vs 
ois, before the Houſe of Peers, 250. 
confiſcates the Earldom of Mon 
fort, ib. furniſhes K. David will 
Men and Money, 254. publiſh 
Tournamentss 258. beheads ſeve: 
ral Lords of Bretaign, ib. tries t 
incloſe K. Edward between tuo 
Rivers, 263. is totally routed 2} 
thc Battle of Creſſy, 207, tries |! 
yall 


EN 


vain to relieve Calais, 271. bribes 
the Governour of it, 275. diſowns 
the having any Hand in it, 277. dies. 

279 


Philippa of Hainault contracted to 


Prince Edward, 176. married to 
him, 200. marches againſt the 
Scots, 270. defeats them, and takes 
K. David priſoner, ib. obtains the 
pardon of 6 Burghers of Calais, 
whom K. Edward had reſolved to 
put to death, 273. dies, 328. her 
Character, Pe 
philippa E. Lionel's Daughter, 319 
married to Edmund E. of March, 
394 


philpot defeats a Scorch Pyrate, 376. 


Picard (Henry) goes Out to meet 


John K. of France, when brought 
Priſoner by Pr. Edw. 288, 1. in- 


vites 4 Kings to a Feaſt, 318 
Pierce (Alice) K. Edw. III. falls in 
Love with her, 334. the Parlia- 
ment petitions her being removed, 
335. is recalled, 337. when the K. 
was dying, ſhe ſeized upon every 
thing of value, 340. is baniſhed, and 
her Eſtate confiſcated, 374. recalled 
ind reloreds. ne . 
Plague, A dreadful one in Eugland, 


275, another, 383. another, 422 


Fleſhey the Seat of the D. of Glou- 


ceſter, 429, n. K. Richard comes 


there, ib, 


Pojdras, an Impoſtor, pretends to be 


Edw. II, 146. is hanged, ib. 
Pole (Michael de la) one of K. Rich- 
ard's Favourites, 395. made E. of 
Suffolk, and High-Chancellor, 406. 
removed from his Office, 410. and 
forced to make Reſtitution, 26, 
poll- Tax impoſed, 383, which cauſes 
A 
pont hien (Earld. of) 


Urban. Complaints of the Engliſp 


againſt the intolerable Exactions 
and Oppreſſions ot the Popes, 454. 
Other Complaints of theirs againſt 


385 Ke. 

„ 28 

Pope. See Nicholas, Honorius, Boniface, 
Clement, John, Benedict, Gregory. 


the Pepes, 457. The Popes deſign 
to extend their Authority over 
Temporals, 463 
Porte-lys, who they were, 
Præmunire (Statute of) 256, 461. en- 
larged. 462 
Procida (Lord of) forms a deſign of 
dethroning Charles K. of Sicily, 22 
Proviſors (Statute of) 255, 460, 462. 
renewed, - 421 


Quo Warrants (Statute of,) 10. K. 
Edward makes y ill uſe of it, ib. 
Nagman's Roll, 201. Ragmans, 438 
Reading (Simon de) hanged, 182 
Records of Scotland burnt by K. Ed- 
ward |. 8 2+ WY 
Remonſtrance preſented by the Lords 
and Commons to K. Edward I. 
2 93 
Ribaumont (Euſtace de) engages in 
a ſingle Combat with K. Eduw, III. 
270. the King's Generoſity to him, 
ib. 
Richard II, put by his Father under 
the Protection ot the Parliament, 
336, created E. of Cheſter, and 
Pr of Wales, 337. cauſes all the 
Nobility to take the Oath to him, 
338. is made Knight of the Garrer, 
339. crowned, 371. confirms K. 
John's 2 Charters, 374. offers the 
Rebels under Jack-Scraw an Au- 
thentick Charter, 388. his confer» 
ence with Wat- Tyler, 389. prevents 
the danger that he was like to be 
in upon Wat-Tyler's being killed, 
389. marches with an Army to 
puniſh the Rebels of Eſex, 392. 
marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 394. 
gives Biſhops the Power of impri- 
ſoning Hereticks, 394. it is revoked, 
397. his Character, 395. his Fa- 
vourites, ib. ſendsto demand the 
Gr. Seal from Chancell. Scroop, 396. 
being refuſed he goes and takes it 
himſelf, ib. conſents to have the D. 
of Lancaſter accuſed ot Treaſon, 
40. marches into Scotl. 403. loſes 
Uauz the 


1 


the beſt Opportunity he could have 
of {ubduing the Kingdom, 16. re— 
ſolves to pardon his Brother the 
Lord Holland, for killing the Lord 
Stafford, 404. pardons him at laſt, 
1b. grants the D of Lancaſter an 
Aid, 406. confers new Honouts 
on his Uncles and Favourites, ib. 
raiſes a great Army to oppoſe the 
French, 408. demands a Subſidy, 


ib, his raſh Anſwer to the Parlia- 


ment, 409. retires to Fliham, ib. 
demands the Sublidy in an imperi— 
ous manner, 16. Diſpute between 
him aud the Parliament, 7b. threa— 
tens to call the K. of France to his 
Aſliſlance, 410. conſents to the re- 
moving ot his Favourites 26. recalls 
them, 411. they (tir him up to re- 
venge, ib. iries to aſſume an Ar» 
bitrary Power, 413. and for that 
End undertakes to raiſe an Army, 
and pack a Parliament, 79. the 
©heriffs refuſe to comply with him, 
and to engage in his Plot, 1%, tries 
to levy an Army, 414. but cannot, 
ib. reſolves to go to France, and 


give up Calais and Cherourgh to 


engage K. Charles to aſſiſt him, 415. 
but is prevented by the Lords, 16. 


tries to amuſe them, 16. an Inter- 


view between him and them, 26. 
puts them off till the next Parlia- 
ment, 416. ſhelters himſelt in the 
Tower, 417. 
covered, ib. a Conference between 
him and the Lords, 1. he conſents 
to the Baniſhment of his Favou- 
rites, 418. takes upon him the Go- 
vernment, 419. 


Duke of Glouceſter, 421, ſpendsim- 
menſe Sums in Tournaments, 26. 
his exceſſive Expences, 422. enter- 
tained daily 0,000 Perſons, ib. gors 


to Ireland to ſupprels the Rebels, 
423, 424. calls a Parliament at Dub- 
lin, ib. at the inſtance of the Cler- 


gy he returns to England in order 
to ſuppreſs the Lollards, ib, mar- 


his ill Defigns dif- 


and changes the 


RNipon-Monaſtery burnt by Robert 
Miniſtry, 420. reconciled to the | | 


ries Jabella Daughter of Charles, 


VI, 426. has an Interview with 
the King, ib. the vaſt Magpnifi. 
cence diſplayed at his Wedding, ib. 
his exceſſive Expences, 427. makes 
ule ot illegal ways to get Money, 
16, gives up Breſt and Cherbourgh, 
16. luſpects his Uncles, 428. by 
what means he pot rid of the 
D. of Glovcefter. ih. commits the 
Farls of Warwick and Arundel to 
the Tower, 429. ſummons the 
Peers of the Realm to Nottingham, 


ih. changes all the Sheriffs of the 


Kingdom, 430. andſc gets a packed 
Parliament, 46. repeals the Act of 


Grace in favour of the Duke of 


Glouceſter, ib. makes ſeveral Grants, 
432. lives in a deceitful Security, 
434. exerciles intolerable Opreſ. 
lions, 438. and conſiſcates 17 
Counties, 715. prepares to go into 


Ireland to ſuppreſs the Rebels, and | 


extorts great Sums, 439. is inform: 
ed of the Duke of Lancaſter's De- 
ſcent into England, 443. ſends the 


Fatl of Salisbury to levy Troops, 


ib. is detained in Ireland by 
contrary Winds, 444. arrives in 
England, and knows not which 
Courſe to take, 16. (huts himſelf 
up in Conway-Caſtle, 445. pro» 
poles an Accommodation, and ot- 
fers to reſign his Crown, 46. inter- 
view betwecn him and the Duke 


of Lancaſter, ib. is confined to the 
Tower, 446. reſigns his Crown, 


448. Articles of Accuſation againlt 
him. ib. &c. is depoſed, 451 


101 


Brute, ˖ů 


Robert de Artois claims the Earldom 
of Artois, 233. which is adjudged 
to Maud, ib. expelled France, puts 


himſelf under the Protection of K. 
Edward, 233. routed by the Duke 
of Burgundy, 244. ſent by K. Ed- 
ward \nto Bretaign with an Army, 
251. is killed, oi 


Rochel taken by the French, 331 


Romi 


8 


H 


5 


bY 


Sc 


Rome. Tyranny exerciſed by the 


Court of Rome on Angland, 454. 


Complaints of the Engliſh againſt 
the intolerable Exactions and Op- 
preſlionsof the See of Rowe, 161d. 
&c. Complaints of the Court of 
Rome againſt the Engliſh, 457, &c. 


Memorial preſented to the Parlia- 


ment againſt the Incroachments of 
the See of Rome, p60 
1ound-Table, 


Rutland (E. of) made D. of * 4 


marle, 451 
1 | 
Salick-Law, a Viflertation upon it, 
143-—308 


Salisbury (E. of ) ſent by K. Kichard 


tolevy Troops, 4 
— Counteſs of) repulſes the Scots, 
254. is viſited by K. Edward, 
I 5 
Savoy- Palace, why ſo called, 289, n. 
burnt by the Kentiſh Rebels, 


7 
Scarborough Caſtle. K. Edward 11: re- 
tires there with Gaveſton, 137 


Schiſm in the Church occaſioned by 
the double Election of the Popes, 
376, & c. 477, &c. thoſe Schiſms 
very diſadvantagious to the See of 


„ e 
Scone (Stone of) remov dro England 
by K Edward |. 80 


Scotland. A large Account of the 


manner how Edward became 
Maſter of that Kingdom, 31—74. 


Diſputes about the Succeſſion to 


that Crown, 32. attacked by K. 
_ Edward l. 78. who makes himſelf 


| Maſter of it, N09 - 
—— Wars with Scotland, 142, 221, 


Ac. 


— Crown and Sceprer of Scotland 


removedto England by Edward J. 
80. reſtored by Edward III. 
201 

— Records of Scorland burnt, 
81 

Scots, fwear Fealty to Edward I. 79. 


riſe up in Arms, 98. defeated at 


F 


Falkirk, 100. break the Trace with 
England, 103. drive all the Engliſh 
out of Scotland, 104, deteated, 16. 
offer the Pope the Sovereignty of 
their Country, 256. defeat the Fng- 
41% thricein one Day, 108. defeat 
them ſeveral times, 1.43--146. 2 
Peace between them and England, 
146. invade Fnglarnd, 149, com- 
mit great Ravages, 150. make fre- 
quent Excurſions, 193, 399. pals 


the Tyne, and ravage the Borders, 


194. retire into their own Cour- 
try, 196. their Fleet deſtroyed. 
225, ſubmit to K. Edward, ib. re- 
bel againſt Baliol, 227. defeat 500 
Englith Archers, 228. take the |. 


of Namur Priſoner, ib. the chict Þ : 
of them ſubmit to K. Edward Ill. 


229. try to recover their Liberty, 
252, take Perth and Sterling, 253. 
ſue for a Truce, ib. take Berwick, 
283, 379. and demoliſh the Fortih- 
cations, 2833, take Koxborongh, 373. 

driven into the North of Scotland 
by the Duke of Lancaſter, 403. 
make a Diverſion in Cumberland, 
1b. advance as far as Newcaſtle, 419. 


are defeated, ib. defeat the Engliſi 
Army, | ibid. 


Scroop (Richard) High- Chancellor 
refuſes to put the Great Seal to one 
of the King's Grants, 396. retuſes 

to deliver up the Seal, ib. 


Scroop ( Lord) made E. of Wiliſhise, 


432 
Segrave ſent Commander of the Fng- 
li Forces in Scotland, 108. deteat- 


ed, ib. is arraigned and condemned 


10. 


Sheriffs refuſe to engage in the Plot 


K. Richard had formed to render 


himſelf abſolute, 4%: 


Shrewsbury Parliament, carries the 
Prerogative Royal to an exorbitant 
Pirch, | 

Sicily. An account of the Diſputes 


between the Houles of Arragom {| 
and 


—_—_ 
———— —— — — I —_ IR 


for fighting a Duel contrary to 
the King's Order. 112. pardoned, 


$ ND 


and Anjou, Concerning that King- 
dom, 
Sicilian Veſpers, 23 
Somerſet (Il. of) See Beaufort. 
Spencer ( Hugh) the Father, his Cha: 
racter, 154. made H of Wnchkeſ- 
ter, 155 bamſhed, 156. recalled, 
158. 15 in very great Power, 163. 
endeavours to pet rid of ſome Bi. 
ſhops, and of Roger Mortimer, 104, 
ſours Queen 1/abella, 166 lent to 
Briſtol by the King, 179. taken and 
hanged, 180 
Spencer (the Son) made High Cham- 


berlain, 154, banithed, 156, turns 
Pyrate, 158. recalled, 1644, is In 


great Power, 163 perlecutes his 
Enemies, 164, {ours (ucen {/abel- 
ta, 166, the complains of him, 
175. hanged, 182 
Spencer Bp. of Norwich, defeats the 
Rebels in $»ffolk, 391. is declared 
General of the Cad Against 
Clement VII. 397. the FTemporali— 
ties of his See ſew'd by the King, 
=. 199 
Staple, meaning of that Word, 281, 
n. Staple of Wool removed from 
Flanders to Weſtminſter, & c. 281. 
and », 
Stapleton [Walier ) Biſhop of Exeter, 
169 
bella's plotting againſt him, 17. 
endeavours to keep Exeter tor N. 
Fdward Il. 180 beheaded by the 
Mob, ib, founded Fxerer-College 
and Hart Hall, ib, A. An Account 
of him, 480 
Staple-Commuodities, what they ww. 


Stafford (Lord) killed dy Lord Hot. 


land, 


Statutes of Weſtminſter, 7 'fecond ag | 
tures, 17. third Statutes, ; | 

Statute of Mortmain, | 9 

——- Of wo Warranto, 10 


E —— againſt the Court of Rome, 118 


— cf Proviſors, 255, renewed, 
421 
— againſt Alien reelſatihs 3 


20, Kc. 


Sudbury | 


Suffolk (VF, 


informs K, Kdward of La 


3 belieged. 
 Trail-baton (Commiſſion of) 112: 


E N. 
o Premunire, 250, 401, 462 
Sterling-Callle belieged and taken by 
K. Fdward I. 110, belieged and re- 
taken by Edward Bruce, 144 by the 
Scots, 253 


Story (Sir Richard forced to abjure 
the Lollards Docttine, 425 


Stratford (ABp. ) an Account of him. 


() 


4 
Stuart (Robert) made K. of Srotland, 
329, makes an Alliance with France, 
539. ſues fora Peace with England, 
ut in vain, 400 
Simon) beheaded by Wat 
[ yler, and his Faction, 388 
ot) hinders a Reconcilia- 
non between K. Richard and the. 
of Glouceſter, 415, retires to Calas, 
but is ſent back to the King, 417. 
and banithed, 418 
Synod of Reading, 447. Of Lambeth, 
475. of Exeter, 410. againſt the 
Templars, tb, at London, ib. of 
A. 16. at n 477 


Tax of 50 Shillings upon every Sack 


of Wooll granted to K. Edward 
III. 283. Tax upon the Nobles and 
Clergy, | 380 
Tem plars ſupprelled. 187. a Synod 
againſt them. 476. an account of 
them, 187. Todrink Uke a te, 


The e e burnt by the Rebels adder 


at Tyler, 387 


244 


Treſilian (judge) commiſſioned to try 
thoſe that had joined in Wat Tyler's 
Inſurrection, 392. his cruel and 

| barbarous 'Temper, 1b, undertakes 

to draw up an Accuſation againſt 
the D of Lancaſter, 402 hanged 


N ern, 1 
Trevi (John de) an Account ot him, 
82, tranſlated the Bible and other 
ooks into Engliſh, ub. 
True between England aud France, 


97. 


245. 152, 400, 410 


— between 


1 


between Scotland and Fugland, 10, 
2.53» 255» 383,393 

— one publiſhed by the Pope's Le- 
gates, 152 

— one for 13 Vears, 162 
Truſſel (Judge) appointed to declare 
to K, Edward that his Subjects re- 
tracted their Allegiance to him, 183, 


i85, enters into a Confederacy a 


gainſt Qu, 1/abella, exc, 203, is ba- 
mines, 105 
Falois (CH. of)) The Pope gives him 
the Km. of Arragon, 26, which he 
15 Obliged to renounce, af 
(Charles de) enters Gutenne With 
an Army, 168. makes humtelt Ma- 
fler of ſeveral Places 16. 
Vere (Robert de) , of Oxford, one 
of K. Richard's Favourites, 395, 
created Marqueſs ot Dublin, and 
I). of Ireland, 4.6. his Filate con- 


ſilcated, 410, lent to Ireland with 


a Penlion, ib, recalled, 411, di- 
vorces his Wife, for which he is 
_ threatened by the D. of York, 412, 
413. 
lis Plot to make the K. abſolute, 
413. raiſes Troops, and marches 
1% the King's Alliſtance, 416, 18 
defeated, andretiics to Holland, 1b. 
dies at Loavain, 417, 425. Ws 
Corple is brought over to England, 
and buried at Coin, : +; #8, 


Vere (Alberic de) ſucceeds him in his 


Honour and Flate, ib. u. 
Urban V1, demands the Arrears of the 
Tribute granted by K. John to the 
Pope, 315. Schiſm upon account 
of his Election, 376. publiſhes a 


Cruſado againſt the Anti-pope, Cle» 
i 


ment VIII. 


IWales(P. of) See Llewellyn, Rdward,&c. 
Wales united to England, 15, how 
long it maintained its Liberty, 10. 


Wallace (William) his Character, 98. 


flirs up the Scors to a Revolt, 16, 
drives the Engliſh out of Scotland, 
bb, is declared Regent, 4%. The 


marries one Lanceroge, 413. 


 Wackiiffires, unſu 


Seorch Lords are jealous of him, 
100, he lays down his Regency, 
101, harralles K. Edward, 110, his 
tragical nd, 111 
Waltham-Croſs, by whom erecked. 
102,77. 

Walworth, Mayor of London, kills 
Wat-Tyin, 389 
Warren (E. of) his bold Reply, 11 
(John) E, of Suſſex, made Com- 
mander in Scotland, 81. enters in— 
to a Confederacy againſt Edu, II. 


136 


Warwick (Hof) enters into a Con- 
tederacy againll K. Fdward 11, 136. 


orders eſton to be beheaded, 1 30. 


ley; 


141 
— (, of) refuſes to ſerve under K 
Fdward Il, againſt the Scots, 145 


— (F. ot) made ſole Governour of 


K. Richard, 382, removed from 
the Council Board, 420. baniſhed, 


„ 1 | - 1 | 431 
Wat-Tyler's Inſurrection, 385, exc. his 


Conference with K. Richard, 389. 
killed by the Mayor of London, ib. 


Wol/hmen take Arms for K. Richard, 


A Welſh Knight finds the Receiver's 


2 261 
Wickham (William ) made High- Chan- 


Treaſure at Bergerac, 


cellor, 420, founded Wincheftey- 
School, and Ne- College, 10. #. 


Witkliff, an account of him, 46g, Cc. 


publiſhes his Belief, 338, 465. ex- 
plains his Notions of the Euchariſt, 
339, 466, his Doctrine, /. pro» 
tected by the D.of Lancaſter, and 


Lord Fercy, 338, 468, his Tenets 


condemned by the Pope, ib. and 


by a Synod, 471. cited before a 


Synod at London, 338, 468. Tron- 
bles upon his Account, 4 and 339. 
made Rector of Canterbury-Col- 
lege, 465. turned out, ib. pre» 
ſented to the Living of Lutrerworth, 
400. has many Followers, 67 
fly charged of being 

the Authors of the Inſurcetions in 
Ken: and Ffſex, 393. increaſe very 
muck 


—— — —— — — — ———— 


much, 471. ſeparate from the reſt 
of the Church, 472. endeavour to 
get their Doctrine confirmed by 
the Parliament, ib. 
Wikes (Thomas ) an Account of him, 
— 63 
Winchelſea (Thomas) an Account of 
him, 3 479 
Windſor, Tournaments the Deſign of 
them, 257. a Magnificent one there, 
| #7 290 
Wilthire (E. of) 432. Prime Miniſ- 
ter, 437. retires to Brzſtol-Caſtle, 
442. beheaded. 
Woodſtock ( Thomas of) created E.iof 
Buckingham, 371. goes with an 


Army to aſſiſt the D. of Bretaign, 
382. made D. of Glouceſter, 406. 


authorized to examine the publick 
Accounts, 410. his Ruin determi- 


ned, 411. eſcapesbeing poiſoned, ib. 


"+ mr 
4 


D 


tries to remove the King's Prejy. 
dices, 414. removed from the 
Council Board, 420. accuſed, but 
clears himſelf, ib. is ſent to nego- 
tiate a Peace with France, ibid. 
aſſembles a Parliament, and gets 
the King aSubſidy, 424. reproach. 
es him for making a Truce with 
France, and giving up Breſt, 426, 
428. by what Artifice the King 
diſpatched him out of the way, 428. 
> ron to Calais, 429. and ſtrang- 
led, 8 [ 
Worceſler (E. of) goes to meet the b. 
of Lancaſter, 445 
Wraw (John) a ſeditious Prieſt, ſtirs 


upthe gs Suffolk, 391 


Tork D. of) See Edmund. 
— (ABp. of) See Nevil. 


The Militia of rorkſbire defeated, | 53 
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